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FOREWORD 


By THE 
Dr. L. S. Rowr 


Fo.itowinG the custom established by the Academy a number of ~ 
years ago, the Annual Meeting has assumed the character of a national ¢ 
conference on the foreign policy of the United States. The recent An- 
nual Meeting attracted students, investigators and publicists from all 
sections of the country, and the officers of the Academy feel that this 
volume containing the proceedings will make a real contribution to the 
enlightenment of the public opinion of the country. The leading scien- 
tific, educational, civic and commercial organizations sent delegates to 
the Annual Meeting. These delegations through their reports to their 
respective organizations will serve greatly to strengthen the influence 
of the sessions. 

The Academy is under a very real and deep obligation to all those 
who participated in the discussions as well as to the generous contrib- 
utors to the special fund to defray the expenses of the Annual Meeting. 

With each year the foreign policy of the United States is becoming a 
matter of greater importance to our own citizens as well as to the world 
at large. The Academy is performing a national service in bringing 
together and making available to our citizens the best thought on these 
international problems. 
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BOUT a quarter of a century ago 
the Central American Republic of 
Guatemala entered into an agreement 
with an American Syndicate under 
which, in return for advances made by 
the Syndicate, the Government hy- 
pothecated the coffee export duty and 
the portion of the import duties pay- 
able in gold. The contract provided 
that signed copies of the documents 
relating to the issue were to be depos- 
ited in the United States Legation in 
Guatemala, and that the holders of the 
bonds should have the right to ask the 
protection of the United States in case 
of any violation of the stipulation of the 
arrangement. It is somewhat curious 
to note that no protests were lodged by 
any of our fellow citizens who have the 
welfare of our country at heart, even 
though such arrangement between the 
United States and Guatemala con- 
stituted the alienation to other parties 
of a special security pledged to Guate- 
mala’s foreign creditors under an agree- 
ment reached in 1895. There is a 
German saying, ““Wer am Wege baut 
hat viele Meister’’—Whoever builds on 
the open highway has many masters, 
ie. advisers. Our foreign policies in 
those days were guided by men who 
had been charged with guiding them, 
men in whom our citizens had implicit 
confidence, and who they felt would 
not pursue a policy detrimental to our 
nation. But today, America builds 
openly on the open highway and every- 
one feels it incumbent upon him to 
raise his voice in protest against every- 
thing that is done. 


Government Foreign Loans 


By Max WINKLER 
Vice-President, Bertron, Griscom and Company, New York oy. 


fat 


Our loans to foreign nations are 


subjected to the most minute exami- 
nation and fault is generally found with 
everything relating to them. Un- 
fortunately, the critics are very often 
individuals who are least competent to 
c 
riticize 
Criticism oF Loans asp 

In March, 1924, some of the experts 
went so far as to report for examination 
by health authorities those who were 
recommending foreign bonds in general 
and French bonds in particular. One 
of these experts had just returned from 
an extended trip abroad and after 
having spent two full days in Paris, one 
of which [days] was taken up by a trip 
to the races at Longchamps, he felt he 
had become so thoroughly familiarized 
with economic, financial and political 
conditions in France that he could 
intelligently judge for himself as to the 
status of French external obligations. 
One prominent firm refused to purchase 
the City of Carlsbad bonds because 
they would as a matter of principle 
have nothing whatever to do with loans 
to “German”’ cities. 

American bankers have often been 
accused of exacting harsh terms for 
loans extended to foreign borrowers. 
The English have been held up as 
example in according fair treatment to 
their debtors, and it has been said that 
so long as we refuse to emulate the 
English in their foreign loan policy, we 
shall never assume the position of a 
leading creditor nation. These critics 
fail, however, to tell us that the English 
have not always been the philanthro- 
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pists they are represented to be. A few 
instances of the magnanimity of British 
bankers may prove of interest: 


Practice or Britisn BANKERS 


5 ae In 1817, the London firm of Baring 
Brothers, to whose success Americans 
may be assumed to have contributed 
through the alliance between the 
Barings and the Bingham family of 
Philadelphia, underwrote a French 
Indemnity loan to an amount of Fes. 
100,000,000 at 53 per cent plus a com- 
mission of Fes. 2,500,000, bonds bear- 
ing interest at 5 per cent per annum. 
Thus, France was obliged to pay for the 
generosity of the British bankers al- 
most 10 per cent on the money received. 
It was British capital, too, which was 
playing a very prominent part in the 
struggle of new nations in South Amer- 
ica and Europe. 

In 1822, Colombia contracted a 
£2,000,000 at 6 per cent interest, which 
was offered to the public at 84 per cent. 
It has been stated quite authoritatively 
that after deducting commissions and 
interest for two years in advance, all 
that was left of the loan was £640,000, 
which sum was to be employed towards 
the purchase of a so-called navy and 
military stores. For the privilege of 
doing business with British bankers, 
Colombia was obliged to pay almost 
20 per cent for money which she had 
not received. 

The enthusiasm of Great Britain 
over the attempt of Greece to establish 
her independence also appears to have 
been rather well rewarded. In 1824, a 
Greek 5 per cent loan to the amount of 
£800,000 was underwritten and offered 
for subscription at 5614 per cent, while 
in the following year a 5 per cent loan of 
£2,000,000 was offered at 59. It has 
been stated that of the second loan 
which was to help Greece regain her 
freedom and her former glory, only 
£275,000 reached the country. In 
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other words, Greece was paying almost 
33 per cent for money which was to 
enable her to become independent, and 
British enthusiasts did not hesitate to 
accept almost 33 per cent for the 
privilege of “‘aiding”’’ Greece. 

The charitable disposition of our 
British friends was also in evidence in 
the Far East. 

A Japanese loan contracted in Lon- 
don in 1868 to the amount of 11,750,- 
000 yen yielded Japan 3,750,000 yen. 
Bonds bore interest at the rate of 9 per 
cent per annum, so that Japan paid 
over 28 per cent on the funds received 
while the yield on the bonds to matur- 
ity exceeded 32 per cent. A second 
loan to the amount of 36,000,000 yen 
was contracted in 1872 at 7 per cent 
and yielded the Government a net sum 
of 10,750,000 yen. The current yield 
on this transaction was 23.33 per cent, 
and the yield to maturity in excess of 
26 per cent. 

If American bankers had effected a 
transaction of a similar nature, our 
various organizations from the Anti- 
Imperialist League down to the League 
to Enforce the Eighteenth Amendment 
would in all probability have raised 
their voice in protest. 


AMERICAN ForeIGN TrADE ReEcorpD 


Our record as a lending nation has so 
far, at least, been rather different from 
that of Great Britain in her early days 
as a creditor power. To be sure, our 
foreign investments have not been 
made on purely altruistic grounds, but 
I do not hesitate to state that our loans 
have also very greatly benefited the 
nations to whom money has been 
advanced. 

A study relative to the expansion of 
American foreign trade during the past 
fourteen years and the growth of our 
foreign investments will illustrate this 
point. 

We find in the first place that our 
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total trade for the past year aggregated 
$9,049,183,955 as compared with $3,- 
902,900.051 in 1914, a gain of about 
132 per cent. In other words, if our 
1914 figures are taken at 100, the 1927 
figures stand at 270.75. 

Our investments abroad, on the 
other hand, taking 1915 figures at 100 
(our foreign investments in 1914 were 
relatively unimportant) stood last year 
at 161.62. 

It is obvious that the growth of our 
foreign commerce is in a large meas- 
ure attributable to the increase in our 
foreign loans. To be sure, the prin- 
ciple that “trade follows the dollar” 
has not been proved conclusively, that 
is, foreign investments have not risen in 
proportion to the rise in our foreign 
commerce, but it is, none the less, safe 
to assert that our foreign trade would 
not have grown to the present figures, 
had not our foreign loans enabled the 
various nations to make increasingly 
heavier purchases from us. 

The most striking feature of American 
foreign trade is the fact that our total 
foreign investments made within the past 
fourteen years together with our political 
loans to foreign governments almost 
exactly correspond to the aggregate excess 
of exports from the United States over 
imports into this country during the same 
period. 

In other words, our foreign loans 
enabled foreign countries to absorb and 
to pay for our surplus production. 


Is INVESTMENT GROWTH SAFE? 


However, withthe pronounced growth 
of our investments in the different 
parts of the world and with the likeli- 
hood that our lending will continue on 
at least as large a scale as heretofore, 
the question might perhaps be asked as 
to how much further we can go with 
impunity. Is it not possible that 
certain of our foreign loans, which are 
offered today as fundamentally sound, 
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will some day prove «golden is cP on 
feet of clay”? Will Europe and the 
rest of the world be in a position to 
repay all the billions of dollars which 
have thus far been lent? Of course, as 
long as nothing happens to interfere 
with the payment of sinking funds on 
loans extended to foreign borrowers, 
few will be inclined to heed whatever 
warning may be issued by those who 
base their judgment of the future by 
what has transpired in the past. 

For the time being, however, we find 
only very few who volunteer accurate 
information to the investing public as 
to past records of present or prospective 
borrowers. What our investor learns 
about past fiscal records is hardly 
anything outside the data presented in 
the prospectus, and prospectuses are 
generally prepared for the purpose of 
disposing of issues rather than of 
educating the investor. Such proce- 
dure appears quite necessary, especially 
in the case of the sale of bonds at 
prices which do not seem to correspond 
fully to the prevailing economic and 
financial conditions in the countries in 
question. 


RECORD OF THE 
Unitep States 

However, we are so peculiarly con- 
stituted by nature that we are almost 
inclined to magnify faults in others 
while at the same time failing to note 
the beam in our own eye. We can go 
so far as to condemn a Greek loan 
because Greece was guilty of default in 
the days of Solon, and refuse to en- 
dorse Italian bonds because Rome 
defaulted after the Carthaginian War. 
We are, however, unwilling to examine 
our own record which is not particular- 
ly impressive. There were days when 
certain of our own states stopped pay- 
ment of interest on contractual obliga- 
tions. Michigan and Mississippi re- 
pudiated them outright on the ground 
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that they had been contracted in 
an unconstitutional manner. Florida 
maintained that she was only a terri- 
tory when her debt was contracted and 
constitutionally unable to incur any 
obligation. 

Indiana, Illinois, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Pennsylvania and Maryland mere- 
ly professed their inability to pay 
without announcing formally that they 
did not intend todoso. To the holders 
of such bonds, however, it was im- 
material whether they refused to pay or 
merely stated that they were unable to 
pay. Explanations could not very 
well take the place of cash. According 
to Jenks, author of ““The Migration of 
British Capital to 1875,” “‘ad Kalendas 
Graecas”” became synonymous with 
““American dividends,” and I hope I 
shall not be found guilty of violating 
the hospitality of your wonderful city 
if I read part of a letter written by a 
holder of Pennsylvania bonds to the 
House of Congress at Washington: 


Your petitioner lent to the State of 
Pennsylvania a sum of money for the 
purpose of some public improvements. 
The amount, though small, is to him im- 
portant and is a saving from a life income, 
made with difficulty and privation. If 
their refusal to pay (from which a very 
large number of English families are suffer- 
ing) had been the result of war, produced by 
the unjust aggression of powerful enemies; 
if it had arisen from civil discord; if it had 
proceeded from an improvident application 
of means in the first years of self-govern- 
ment; if it were the act of a poor State 
struggling against the barrenness of nature, 
every friend of America would have been 
contented to wait for better times; but the 
fraud is committed in profound peace, by 
Pennsylvania, the richest State in the 
Union, after the wise investment of the 
borrowed money in roads and canals of 
which the repudiations are every day reap- 
ing the advantage. . . . 


In an article published in the British 
press the same gentleman said, in part: 
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I never meet a Pennsylvanian at a Lon- 
don dinner without feeling a disposition to 
seize and divide him. How such a man can 
set himself at an English table without 
feeling that he owes two or three pounds to 
every man in the company I am at a loss to 
conceive. . . . If he has a particle of honor 
in his composition he should shut himself 
up, and say, “I cannot mingle—I must 
hide myself—I am a blunderer from Penn- 
sylvania. 


Being Scotch, the author of the 
aforementioned letter to Congress and 
the article part of which I have just 
read to you, felt the loss especially 
keenly. He even went so far as to 
interpret literally the provisions of the 
Roman Code, the Leges XII Tabu- 
larum, with respect to a defaulting 
debtor. It may perhaps be familiar to 
you that the creditors in Rome were 
privileged under the existing law to 
seize the body of the defaulting debtor, 
divide him and distribute the pieces 
among the creditors. It would be 
somewhat difficult if we were to apply 
the provisions of this law to all de- 
faulting nations. Russia, for example, 
would afford an especially complicated 
problem since every holder of a Russian 
bond would be entitled to receive 
between four and five Russians. 

In the years which have elapsed 
since this memorable epistle was writ- 
ten, Pennsylvania has paid her just 
debts and history has willingly forgiven 
the State’s youthful sins. 


> 
AmerICAN ForerGn Poticy 
RELATIVE TO Loans 


With the growth of our investments 
abroad there has come into existence 
what some people are pleased to call an 
American foreign policy relative to 
loans extended to foreign nations. 
We are constantly reminded of the 
dangers incident upon entangling alli- 
ances with foreign nations. We are 
referred to Jefferson who stated that 
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We have a perfect horror at everything 
like connecting ourselves with the politics 
of Europe. 

We are reminded of Washington’s 
statement to the effect that 

Europe has a set of primary interests which 
to us have none or a very remote relation. 
Hence, she must be engaged in frequent 
controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, 
therefore, it must be unwise for us to im- 
plicate ourselves by artificial ties in the 
ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or the 
ordinary combinations and collisions of her 
friendship or enmities. 


We are once again reminded of Jeffer- 
son, who summarized the essential 
principles of our Government, includ- 
ing among them 


peace, commerce and honest friendship 
with all nations, entangling alliances with 
none. 


And finally, we are reminded of John 
Adams who, when asked whether he 
was afraid of being made the tool of 
the powers of Europe, replied that 


It is obvious that all the powers of Europe 
will be continually maneuvering with us to 
work us into their real or imaginary balance 
of power. 

Coming down to our own times we find 
that in 1906 the Senate emphasized 
the traditional foreign policy which forbids 
participation by the United States in the 
settlement of political questions which are 
entirely European in their scope. 


That our forefathers did not take the 
aforementioned views too literally as 
some of their descendants are inclined 
to do, is best seen from the fact that 
during the War of Independence, our 
Government not only made the mili- 
tary alliance with France, but was 
prepared and willing to enter into every 
other European connection which 
would aid in the struggle. 

And it was Washington who express- 
ly remarked that 
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when our institutions (become) firmly 
consolidated and working with complete 
success, we might safely and perhaps 
beneficially take part in the consultations 
held by foreign states for the advantage of 
the nations. 


If our ancestors had been so definitely 
set against alliances, they would not 
have accepted loans and gifts from 
European powers. They would not 
have accepted a loan from Holland 
which was underwritten largely because 
the King of France had personally 
endorsed the bonds in addition to 
paying the bankers’ commission out of 
his own personal funds. 

Our institutions are at present 
thoroughly consolidated—to use Wash- 
ington’s phase—and it is therefore safe 
to participate in the consultations held 
by foreign states. 

However, with the steadily increas- 
ing American investments abroad, our 
Government recognizing the inevitable 
effects upon international relations 
announced in 1922 that 


American concerns that contemplate mak- 
ing foreign loans inform the State Depart- 
ment of the essential facts and of subse- 
quent developments of importance... . 
The Department of State cannot, of course, 
require American bankers to consult it, it 
will not pass upon the merits of foreign 
loans as business propositions, nor assume 
any responsibility whatever in connection 
with loan transactions. 


The above is interpreted by some as 
an attempt on the part of the Govern- 
ment to supervise loans which Amer- 
ican bankers might care to advance. 
They also point to the fact that such 
control might be subject to misinter- 
pretation by both the foreign country 
and the American investor, who may 
accept it as a guarantee of the merit of 
the bonds. We are also reminded of 
the losses incurred by French holders of 
foreign, especially Russian bonds, as 
a result of the French Government 
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exercising control over foreign loans. 
It is, however, safe to state that these 
losses are apparent rather than real 
because it was these very loans which 
had saved France. Thus, we may 
conclude that intervention or control 
over foreign loans for political reasons 
has, perhaps, in the final analysis, a 
salutary effect. It is somewhat differ- 
ent in cases where control is exercised 
for economic reasons, because the 
results which the Government in 
question sets out to achieve, are rarely, 
if ever attained. 


a = Supervision of foreign loans by 
governments or governmental agencies 
is not a new invention. As far back as 
1700, we find that the Dutch Govern- 
ment issued a decree against “foreign 
loan transactions without consent.” 
Subsequent decrees placed a ban on 
“participating or taking an interest 
in any foreign corporation.” These 
measures appear to have been adopted 
largely in order to prevent Dutch 
financial assistance from being granted 
to foreign competitors of Dutch trad- 
ing companies. In spite of these 
bans, Dutch capital continued to be 
exported throughout the eighteenth 
century. 

One of the earliest examples of 
Government supervision of foreign 
loans in Great Britain is found in the 
case of a loan of £400,000 which 
Charles V negotiated with British 
merchants in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. The loan does not 
appear to have been granted following 
the introduction into Parliament by 
Walpole of a bill prohibiting loans to 
foreign powers without the Royal 
License. Another interesting example 
is the so-called Crisp Loan to China, 
arranged in 1912, , and in connection 


GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION OF 
Foreicn Loans 
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the following rather significant state- 
ment: 

His Majesty’s Government were not of 
course in a position to put pressure on the 
syndicate interested in the lean, but they 
could put considerable pressure on the 
Chinese Government and would not hesi- 
tate to do so at once. 


In addition to the supervision al- 
ready referred to of foreign, especially 
Russian loans by the French, it is worth 
mentioning that in 1910 a loan to the 
Serbian Government of Fes. 15,000,000 
was approved only after a contract for 
war material had been placed by 
Serbia with a French concern. Two 
years prior to this transaction, Argen- 
tina had given an order for artillery 
equipment to German firms, with the 
result that in the following year an 
application to have an Argentine loan 
listed in Paris was not acted upon 
favorably. Similarly, a Bulgarian loan 
was turned down on the grounds that 
this Balkan Kingdom had yielded 
certain commercial advantages to Ger- 
many and Austria, who had taken the 
loan. 

In Germany control was prior to the 
war exercised by the Listing Office 
(Zulassungstelle), but it appears that 
supervision was instituted largely to 
protect the investor against fraudulent 
issues. 

Switzerland, through the National 
Bank, seems to follow the principle 
adopted by our own Government. 
In the report of the Bank for 1927, we 
read that 


It is agreeable to note that the large Swiss 
banks, almost without exception, have kept 
the central institution advised of all lending 
operations that were contemplated. We 
hope that the same practice will be followed 
in the future. 


IMPROVEMENT IN ForEIGN IssuES 


That the credit of European and to a 
large extent other foreign countries has 
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= no one doubts. Our con- 
tinental friends seem to have learned at 
last to live within their means, and to 
appreciate that salvation cannot for 
any extended period be secured from 
inflation orgies and the printing presses. 
Despite the marked improvement 
which has within recent years taken 
place in the price of foreign issues—to 
be sure in some instances, the rise has 
not been altogether warranted—many 
foreign loans are still selling at levels 
which compare favorably with Amer- 
ican issues of similar nature. What 
the future holds in store for holders and 
prospective buyers of foreign issues, we 
do not pretend to know. Suffice it to 
say that of all foreign loans which have 
been sold in this market after the war, 
only two loans went into default, com- 
prising a South American State issue of 
$5,000,000 and a Central European 
industrial loan of $4,000,000. Pay- 
ment on the former has just been 
resumed, while an adjustment on the 
latter has recently been effected. 


(In millions of dollars) 


Is it too much to hope and to expect 
that our bankers and those charged 
with the guidance of our investment 
policies will continue to exercise the 
same care and caution which they have 
exercised heretofore? Our position as 
the world’s most powerful creditor 
nation seems definitely established, and 
we should endeavor to steer clear of 
such unsound policies as are likely to 
endanger this position. 

I trust that I have succeeded in 
acquainting you, to some extent, with 
the record of certain governments as 
regards their attitude towards foreign 
loans. I have called attention to the 
present policy of Switzerland, to the 
past record of France, to the perfect 
record of England, and shall we say, the 
pluperfect record of Holland. I sin- 
cerely hope that we shall not find it 
necessary when we meet again, to talk 
of the imperfect record of the United 
States. 


Year Imports Exports Index Index 
$1,789 $2,114 $3,903 
1,779 3,555 5,334 
eee 2,392 5,483 7,875 
ae 2,952 6,234 9,186 
3,031 6,149 9,180 
1919 3,904 7,920 11,824 
1920 5,278 8,228 13,506 
ae 2,509 4,485 6,994 
1922 3,113 3,832 6,945 
1923 3,792 4,167 7,959 
a 3,610 4,591 8,201 
ARS 4,227 4,901 9,137 
1926 4,431 4,809 9,240 
4,184 4,865 9,049 


. * January to March. 
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HIS topic consists of two parts— 

foreign investments and foreign 
policy. The investments are a fact. 
From a small amount in 1914 they 
have grown year by year until by the 
end of 1923 they were over $8,000,- 
000,000; by the end of 1924 over 
$9,000,000,000; by the end of 1925 
over $10,000,000,000; by the end of 
1926 over $11,000,000,000, and by 
the end of 1927 considerably over 
$12,000,000,000. They have been 
growing steadily. If to this total of 
more permanent investments we add 
various unfunded items the aggregate 
by the end of 1927 according to Dr. 
Max Winkler, Vice-President of Bert- 
ron, Griscom and Co., was about 
$14,500,000,000.' 

To this huge stake abroad should 
perhaps be added the amounts due 
our government from thirteen foreign 
governments. Under the debt set- 
tlements these obligations are being 
cared for by a series of annual pay- 
ments through a period of 62 years. 
Instead of recording the principal 
amounts to be paid it is better to 
capitalize these annual remittances at 
some agreed rate of interest and thus 
ascertain their present worth. This 
has been done by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. At five per cent the pres- 
ent worth of these payments is 
$5,873,638,000 and at three per cent it 
is $9,175,655,000. Added to the 
$13,000,000,000 or $14,000,000,000 of 
private obligations the total is from 
$18,873,638,000 to $23,175,655,000. 

The other part of the topic is for- 
eign policy, the suggestion being that 
1 See page 7. 
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A Foreign Policy to Match Our Foreign Inivestriionts 


these debts are either the result of a 
deliberate policy or are likely to 
determine or influence our policy in 
the future. The first of these possi- 
bilities need not detain us long. The 
political debts came into existence as a 
part of our war experience and not as 
a separate matter. The private debts 
have been but slightly influenced by 
the attitude of the government at 
Washington. The State Department 
has objected to a few loans, but only a 
few. These debts as a whole are not 
the result of governmental policy. 

Nor are they to be considered as the 
result of a deliberate policy inaugu- 
rated or pursued by private individ- 
uals such as bankers or the investing 
public. Foreign bonds have been 
sold on our markets in large amounts, 
but the general reason for their mar- 
ketability has been the higher yield 
on foreign issues as compared with do- 
mestic ones of comparable quality. 

Possible future policy is another 
matter. No matter what the reasons 
for past developments we may be 
compelled to adjust our future activ- 
ities to the existence of these huge 
investments. There are certain facts 
of national economic life that are sure 
to force themselves on us. To these 
we must give attention whether we 
wish to or not. 


Facts or NATIONAL Economic Lire 


The crux of the matter is, of course, 
the ability of the debtors to pay and 
our willingness to receive the pay- 
ments. Much has been said and 
written on this subject, and it is now 


the vogue among facile journalists 
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jeer at those who a few years ago 
pointed out the problem. Probably 
the difficulties were exaggerated, but 
it should be noted that some of the 
forebodings have been confirmed and 
adjustments made accordingly. Six 
years ago the principal amount due 
the American Government was over 
$11,000,000,000. Five per cent inter- 
est and one per cent sinking fund on 
this would have been %660,000,000 
per year. The difficulties of such a 
payment have been recognized, and 
by the funding agreements the annual 
remittances have been reduced to 
about one-third of this sum. In a 
similar manner the claims against 
Germany have been altered by the 
Dawes Plan from the charges on 
132,000,000,000 marks, which would 
have been nearly $2,000,000,000 a 
year, to a minimum of $625,000,000 a 
year. Recently there has been dis- 
cussed a “bankers’ plan’’ to reduce 
the charges against Germany still 
further and at the same time to wipe 
out the debts to the United States 
Government. To a degree at least the 
pessimists have been endorsed. 

There has never been any reason 
for concern over the mere size of these 
debts. Given certain conditions, the 
foreign debtors could probably pay, 
and the United States could receive 
the payments and without serious 
strain. This is so generally true that 
many observers argue that there is no 
occasion for concern, that the natural 
processes of business will care for the 
problem. Such is the view of Mr. 
George P. Auld in his recent volume, 
“The Dawes Plan and the New 
Economics.” He argues that Amer- 
ican capital is going abroad because of 
the scarcity of capital in other coun- 
tries and the consequent high interest 
rate. These funds, he contends, will 
be used productively, and as the 
capital need is met interest rates will 


a 9 
fall and capital will then move in a 
new direction where the return will 
be greater. 

For this view there is much to be 
said. But several facts must not be 
overlooked. First is the important 
assumption that our foreign invest- 
ments are being used for productive 
purposes. If they are, then the 
investments will furnish the returns 
needed to pay debt charges. When a 
farmer borrows to improve his farm 
his ability to pay is thereby increased. 

But a part at least of the amounts 
due us are not of this sort. The 
political debts originated in advances 
made by us for war and relief purposes. 
These sums were not used produc- 
tively and are not creating a fund for 
the liquidation of the debts. The 
service charge on the political debt 
must be met in some other way. 

Nor is it clear that the private 
investments have all been made for 
productive purposes. Some of course 
have—others quite clearly have not— 
still others are debatable. Just what 
is productive is not at all clear, but 
certain loans to foreign church organi- 
zations are not. If a productive loan 
in a foreign country is one whose 
proceeds are used in such manner as 
directly to create the foreign exchange 
needed for the debt service, then a 
very large number of our investments 
abroad are not productive. 

A second fact to be remembered is 
that debtors find their debts increas- 
ingly burdensome as prices fall. Ad- 
vances to foreign governments during 
and just after the war were made when 
prices were much higher than at 
present. If gold prices fall still more, 
as Cassel and some other economists 
anticipate, the difficulties of the debt- 
ors will grow. Many a debtor has 
found a moderate burden become too 
heavy as the price level has declined. 
A third fact is that these foreign 
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investments have been made with 
unprecedented rapidity. Nearly $25,- 
000,000,000 in less than thirteen years. 
This suggests three comments. One 
is that among the bond issues so 
hurriedly acquired there are apt to be 
some poor ones. In fact it would be 
amazing if there were not. Another 
is that Americans are not yet experi- 
enced or hardened foreign investors. 
As time passes there will be a greater 
steadiness, but there is still a danger 
of sudden reactions such as have 
occured several times even in the 
last year. 

Most important of all, however, is 
the fact that so sudden a movement of 
funds creates difficult trade problems. 
In 1914 there were certain trade 
channels quite well established. Amer- 
ican exports exceeded imports by 
some $500,000,000 a year, and our 
outward bound goods made their way 
to markets that had been gradually 
developed through many decades and 
with a minimum of friction. Sud- 
denly there has been created a totally 
different situation. If service charges 
on these large debts are really to be 
met—if payments to the investors in 
the United States are actually to be 
made—trade must be reversed. Our 
exports may not be decreased, but the 
net result must be an excess of imports 
(visible and invisible) over exports. 
New markets must be found and 
quickly for a very large influx of goods. 

These three sets of facts may be 
summarized. Our large investments 
have been made during a short period 
of time; some of them are clearly of an 
unproductive sort; prices have fallen 
in the last seven or eight years and 
may decline farther. The pressure of 
these facts has shown itself in the 
reduction of the political debts by the 
funding agreements and the Dawes 
Plan. That the need for further 
adjustment downward is clear to many 


is shown by the recent proposal of 
the so-called “ bankers’ plan” and by 
the rather active discussion during the 
past winter about the priority of 
reparation claims over private invest- 
ments in Germany. 


Tue UNsoLvep Prosp_em 


There is an unsolved problem, and 
toward it some attitude must be taken. 
Some policy must be formed. This 
policy may and doubtless will be in 
part merely an adjustment of private 
practices. In part it may be acts of 
legislation by Congress that will ex- 
press a modified national outlook 
toward foreign affairs. 

One possible attitude is to proceed 
as we have done for some years past. 
We may merely continue to invest 
and make no attempt to secure repay- 
ment of principal or even to collect 
interest. This is not probable, but it 
is by no means visionary. In fact it 
is what the people of other countries 
have regularly done. The English 
over many years merely reinvested each 
year the interest and dividends due 
them, thus adding to their aggregate 
holdings of foreign securities. Until 
the late war they did not ordinarily 
collect even the interest. 

This piling up of our foreign hold- 
ings has been called “snowballing.” 
The amount becomes larger and 
larger through an indefinite period of 
time. But even snowballs do not 
increase in size forever, and perhaps 
these investments may not. Now and 
then there are signs of misgivings. 
Last fall Mr. Gilbert, Agent General 
for Reparation Payments, addressed 
a note to the German Government 
that brought an immediate reaction 
in our bond market. There was at 
once precipitated a discussion of the 
priority of reparations over the claims 
of private investors in Germany. If 
the international lawyers had not at 
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once insisted that reparations must 
come second it is doubtful whether 
any new German issues could have 
been floated in the United States. It 
seems clear that the aggregate burden 
is too great and that adjustments of 
some sort must come. 

There are several steps that may be 
taken. The first is that a way must 
be found for a further reduction of the 
political debts. This cannot be done 
by the Coolidge administration, which 
has done all that can reasonably be 
expected of it by making the funding 
agreements. The next step cannot 
be taken for a year. The formula it 
can use will not be easy to find but 
something must be done. German 
reparations must be scaled down, and 
when this occurs the United States 
will probably be driven to some reduc- 
tion in the amounts due it. 

But this will be difficult and it may 
be impossible. In any case it will 
probably be inadequate and something 
more may be necessary. Unless we 
continue indefinitely to add to our 
holdings, and at an accelerated rate, 
we must take some payments. To do 
this certain adjustments must be 
made. 


PROFFERED SERVICES 


Payments must come as a growth 
in our receipts of goods and services. 
At present we are declining most of 
the proffered services. One form of 
service is that rendered by immigrants 
who stay in America for a_ time, 
sending or finally taking money home. 
These sums are known as “remit- 
tances of immigrants.” By our re- 
cent restriction of immigration we 
have greatly reduced this form of 
payment. 

Another form of service is_ the 
shipping trade, and some years ago 
foreigners carried most of our goods 
to and from foreign markets. For 
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this service we paid them. Today 
they might “work out” some of the 
amounts due us in a similar manner, | 
but we have a merchant fleet of our _ 
own and prefer to carry our own 
goods, or at least a considerable 
fraction of them. Likewise we desire 
that our own bankers earn from us 
commissions for financial services 4p 
rather than to have foreign bankers | 
receive them. The only services we © 
seem glad to have performed for us by 
foreigners are those rendered to us by 
the railways and hotels in other coun- 
tries when we travel abroad. 

In any case commodities must be — 
taken for the most part in payment. 
Our tariffs are high, and it seems 
improbable that any material reduc- | 
tions will occur soon. As yet both — : 
imports and exports are growing in 
volume. Imports are a higher per-_ 
centage of exports than in pre-war 
days, but the actual difference between — 
the two is not yet diminishing. Only — 
when the imports are considerably — 
larger than the exports may one feel © 
that payments are being made. 

The contradiction is thus a curious — 


one. We demand that the debts be _ i 


paid and are insistent that foreigners — 
ought to buy ever larger quantities of — 
goods made in America. Yet the _ 
payments as offered are rejected. We f 
carry on by making more and more _ 
loans. We lend the funds with which — 3 
our debtors may discharge old debts | wy 
and buy additional quantities of goods. _ 


PossiBLE PREDICTION 


If a prediction were hazarded it 
would be something like this: We a > 
shall continue present procedure for 
about a year. By that time payments _ ‘ 
by Germany at the rate of 2,500,- — 
000,000 marks per year will be in oe | 
operation under the Dawes Plan. If 
there are to be difficulties they may 
appear by that time. Political con- 
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12 
ditions in Europe will probably be 
more propitious, and a new admin- 
istration will be in office in America. 
An attempt will be made to scale down 
all of the international political debts 
according to some general plan. We 
shall resist this movement, but prob- 
ably a suitable formula for it can in 
time be found. 

This reduction may be arranged and 
accepted too slowly to meet the 
problem in full. If so, other adjust- 
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ments will doubtless be made. One 
is default on some of the private loans. 
Certain of the weaker issues will prove 
to be a loss to the owners. 

Another probability is a reduction 
in exports or an increase in imports or 
both. If imports grow there will be 
distress for certain American indus- 
tries which will suffer from the com- 
petition. If exports decline some of 
our industries will feel seriously the 
loss of their export trade. 
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HERE is certainly nothing novel 

in the statement that the flow of 
American capital to foreign countries 
has run parallel with the growth of the 
United States as a world imperialist 
power. Although this country, since 
its unjust and aggressive war against 
Mexico, had manifested strong annexa- 
tionist tendencies it has been only dur- 
ing the period of the export of capital 
to the relatively backward countries of 
Latin America and more recently to 
European countries that it has as- 
sumed the réle of the world’s dominant 
financial empire. 

The Spanish-American War made 
America “accept the burden thrust 
upon us unsought’’—to use the words 
of President McKinley—of protecting 
Cuba and creating dependencies out of 
Porto Rico, Guam and the Philippines. 
A vigorous President “took” Panama 
from Colombia after, as he put it, mak- 
ing “every effort to persuade Colombia 
to allow herself to be benefited” by the 
act. Since then this country has es- 
tablished what even certain history 
textbooks now describe as virtual pro- 
tectorates over Haiti, Liberia, Nica- 
ragua and Santo Domingo, and has 
brought several other formerly inde- 
pendent and sovereign states under its 
control. It has intervened by force at 
least thirty times in the internal affairs 
of nine Latin American countries. 


Causes OF INTERVENTION 


What has driven the United States 
into this relationship toward these 
countries? Is it, to use the words of 


the late President Harding, 
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The lure of the waters, or the march of em- 
pire, or the call of commerce, or inscrutable 
destiny? 


Perhaps a little of each, if you will. 
But I should be inclined to place much 
the greater emphasis on such tangible 
factors as the investments of American 
bankers and industrialists in the securi- 
ties and properties of these countries. 
Military and diplomatic reasons have 
always had their roots firmly gripping 
economic soil although this fact has not 
always been too apparent to the aver- 
age citizen. 

The owning class in the United 
States has amassed surplus wealth that 
it has greatly profited it to invest 
abroad. Whether our bankers have 
been able to secure a return on their 
money greater than their forerunners— 
the British finance capitalists who are 
undoubtedly experts in the art of for- 
eign investment—s of no great concern 
to the common man. ‘The fact is that 
they have been able to make invest- 
ments overseas that yield somewhat 
higher than those made in comparable 
enterprises at home. Therefore, the 
money has gone abroad and will con- 
tinue to go. And the search for extra- 
territorial business opportunities is 
bound to continue not only in the form 
of investments in government and cor- 
porate securities but also through en- 
terprises that are a part of the American 
quest for certain raw materials. 

It should be noted, incidentally, that 
American dollars will go anywhere they 
can discern a prospect of profit no 
matter what type of native govern- 
ment may be involved so long as the 
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borrowing country is essentially cap- 


- italistic i in its economic system. To be 
sure, the Soviet Union, which operates 
a system abhorrent to the rulers of the 
United States, will not be the recipient 
of long term loans until she consents to 
mend her ways to comply with the 
standards of Mr. Kellogg. But all 
other countries will be able to secure 
capital from Wall Street no matter 
what their political forms. Our bank- 
ers, with the aid of the State Depart- 
ment, and the State Department, as- 
sisted by the bankers—the relationship 
is generally reciprocal—will continue to 
lend dollars to such dictatorships as 
those now prevailing in Italy, Hungary, 
Haiti, Chile, Venezuela, Poland and 
Peru. Indeed it is now to the advan- 
tage of the American investors to see 
that these dictatorships are main- 
tained; otherwise American loans and 
investments might be placed in jeop- 
ardy. United States foreign policy 
will continue to be shaped not by any 
reference to the essential democracy or 
lack of democracy of the borrowing 
state, but purely by the ability of the 
native government and the native in- 
dustry to function along normal capi- 
talistic lines. 
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that property. This policy has al- 
ready drawn your government into 
wars, interventions, the extortion of 
treaties, the occupation of territory, the 
declaration of “neutral zones,” embar- 
goes on arms, violations of the rights of 
foreign peoples, seizures, of customs 
houses, the support of revolutions in 
one country, or at one period, and 
their suppression in another country, or 
at another period in the same country, 
depending solely upon the extent to 
which American economic interests 
were advanced by the move. This 
policy is bound to lead to similar partic- 
ipation in the “white man’s burden” in 
the future. More than that, the Amer- 
ican concessionaire abroad has been 
able to use your State Department to 
assist him in securing his original con- 
cession or economic claim in the back- 
ward country. At other times he has 
employed it to prevent the cancellation 
of his concession through a change in 
the native government. 

In connection with loans made by 
American financial interests to these 
foreign governments of the weaker sort 
we find your State Department, or the 
President of the United States, playing 
a rather important réle. For insuring 


payment of loans and to 


Forms or Export or CaPitaAL their collection we find, for example, i 


How does this export of capital, this 
financial penetration, affect American 
foreign policy? In various ways de- 
pending upon the strength of the bor- 
rowing country, the form in which the 
capital is invested, the influence of the 
capital exporter and a number of other 
factors. But basically the policy of 
the United States is, to use the words of 
President Coolidge, 

The person and property of a citizen are a 
part of the general domain of a nation, even 
when abroad. 


Its policy is to use whatever force is 
necessary to protect that person and 


the Dominican Republic an American 
General Receiver named by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. In Nica- 
ragua we find an American Collector, 
acting on order of a High Commission 
of three, one appointed by the Ameri- 
can bankers and another by your De- 
partment of State. There is also, to be 
sure, in more recent days Brigadier 
General McCoy and his staff conduct- 
ing their “free and fair elections”’ as- 
sisted by 5000 marines. In Haiti the 
control is still more complete. An 
American Receiver General and an 
American Financial Advisor are nom- 
inated by the President of the United 
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States and appointed by a marionette 
native president. They have control 
of the entire revenue system of the 
country. An American “High Com- 
missioner” and the inevitable Marine 
Corps, complete the Haitian picture of 
American domination. In Salvador 
the loans of the bankers are served by 
an American official who collects the 
customs. He is chosen by an American 
corporation with the approval of the 
State Department. Even in Bolivia, 
a stronger country, the service of loans 
of the American bankers involves a 
Permanent Fiscal Commission consist- 
ing of three members, two of them ap- 
pointed by the President of Bolivia 
upon recommendation of the bankers. 
One of these two is chairman of the 
Commission which vitually holds the 
key to the economic life of the country. 
In Peru, Ecuador and other countries 
North American financial advisors and 
agents have played their part in direct- 
ing financial policies in conformity with 
the desires of our investment class. 
Not only has your Department of 
State acted as business solicitor and 
loan ee for American capitalists, 
but, the Navy and the Marines, as I 
have intimated, have upon occasions 
been used to protect American property 
interests especially in the weaker coun- 
tries where effective resistance is quite 
impossible. Indeed, the United States 
Navy, in one of its reports entitled 
“The United States Navy as an Indus- 
trial Asset”’ boasts of its services ren- 
dered in this connection. This aggres- 
sive and brutal use of the military and 
naval forces has been illustrated in 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, Mexico and 
Nicaragua. And it goes without say- 
ing that both Republican and Demo- 
cratic Administrations have resorted to 
this practice. However, forgetful poli- 
ticians have attacked the other party 
for acts identical with those they 
themselves have committed while in 
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office. 


armed forces of the United States in 
certain Caribbean countries during the 
Wilson administration. 


Errects or ForeIGN 
INVESTMENTS 
What are the effects of these invest- 
ments and the accompanying foreign 
policy upon the underlying population 
of the countries where the investments 
are made? This ought to be of some 
concern to those who formulate Ameri- 
can foreign policy. The effects, of 
course, vary with the size, strength and 
character of the country involved. 
Defenders of imperialism have made 
much of the benefits derived through 
the application of foreign capital—good 
roads, sanitation and other evidences of 
civilization. Some of these benefits 
are undeniable. Over against them, 
however, is the injurious effect upon 
the economic and political liberty of 
these peoples, and in many cases also 
upon their material status and welfare. 
The American investor in a mining or 
rubber enterprise abroad is naturally 
eager to hire his labor at the lowest pos- 
sible price. The result in the case of 
Liberia, for example, is that the Fire- 
stone Plantation Company is now es- 
tablishing a system of colonial slavery 
that bears more heavily on the natives 
than the colonial régimes of even the 
more frankly imperialist countries of 
Europe. In Cuba and in the Domini- 
can Republic American economic pene- 
tration has resulted in throwing thou- 
sands of farmers off their lands. It has 
made them virtual peons of large sugar 
companies and absentee proprietors. 
The same tendency is observable in 
Haiti under new legislation now being 
decreed with the approval of the 
American authorities. 
As for the civil liberties of these 
backward peoples they a very 


Professing pacifists were par- ae 
ticularly active in their use of the 
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lightly in the balance against the forces 
of the advancing dollar dominion. Na- 
tive presidents who must come to New 
York for loans may be as ruthless as 
they please so long as they pay their 
interest regularly. Native training in 
self-government is thus out of the 
question in countries where the Amer- 
ican marines, and American corpora- 
tions, unite to keep a local tyrant in 
power. This is particularly true of 
Haiti, where the government offices are 
filled either by Americans or by the po- 
litical friends of the American-con- 
trolled president. 


* * * * 


It ought to be clear to anyone who 
has studied American history that the 
imperialist course of this country is not 
due to any accident or to any mere 
“mistaken policy” on the part of the 
American ruling class. It is not just 
the result of diplomatic “blundering”’ 
or “executive usurpation of power,” 
by the President, as some persons con- 
tend in attacking the present invasion 
of Nicaragua. On the contrary it 
is the result of the natural develop- 
ment of our whole economic society. 
The World War which resulted 
from the clash of rival imperialist 
powers destroyed the German, the 
Austria-Hungarian and the Russian 
empires. It weakened the French and 
accentuated the forces making for the 
decline of the British Empire. At the 
same time it opened the way for the 
United States to become the foremost 
lending nation and the world’s richest 
power. So long as the forces of capi- 
talist society operate in America, as 
they operated in Europe before they 
culminated in the world struggle of 
1914, America must grow increasingly 
_ imperialistic. This is not, therefore, a 
fortuitous phenomenon. It has ad- 
vanced step by step with the growth 
_and consolidating of American finance 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 


capital. Imperialism is a stage in the 
development of capitalism. 
in 
Bic Business 


It is almost trite to assert that the 
domestic policies of this country are 
dominated by the representatives of 
what for a better term we call Big Busi- 
ness. The same group undoubtedly 
shapes our foreign policies. It would 
be politically naive to assume that this 
group will not protect its interests 
abroad as fully and as consciously as it 
protects them at home. The protec- 
tion of these private holdings abroad 
must inevitably lead toward further in- 
cursions against the weaker nations and 
still further steps along the path of em- 
pire. Economic penetration of back- 
ward countries, financial aggrandize- 
ment there, the export of capital, are but 
the accompaniments of capitalism in 
America just as they have been during 
the last century in Europe. 

What is to be expected as the fruit of 
this growth? If it continues, certainly 
the same fruit that Europe gathered in 
1914. The rivalry in trade, the expan- 
sion of political power for the protec- 
tion of expanding financial interests, 
leads to clashes with other powers also 
seeking outlets for surplus goods and 
surpluscapital. A struggle of Standard 
Oil against Royal Dutch shall neces- 
sarily, and in the nature of the present 
order, entail the diplomatic support 


of the home governments affected. . 


For a time there may be a balancing of 
forces as between one group of nations 
and another. But these agreements 
and balances and alliances are precari- 
ous and unsteady, for they are usually 
based on group rivalries. And further- 
more, they are usually based on the ex- 
isting set-up of power between the dif- 
ferent states. But this basis may shift 
just as the relative position of Germany 
and Italy, for example, has changed 
since the Versailles treaties. Those 
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treaties were built on the then existing 
balance of political and economic 
forces. But those forces are constantly 
shifting, thus making for new sources 
| of conflict. The nations that have the 
most territory and markets and fields 
for investment want to hold on to what 
they have, while the recovering and de- 
veloping states are ever grasping for 
new opportunities for investment and 
;' trade and must resist the assumptions 
and claims of the Great Powers. 


All this makes for new and larger 
armament programs, for as H. N. 

| Brailsford once wrote, 
the backing of investments by diplomacy 
| means inevitably an increase of the arma- 
ments which are the diplomatist’s last 
2 | word. 


. In spite of the continual exchanges of 
L peace notes and the disarmament con- 
7 ferences, that have no intention of 
; really disarming, the preparations for 
war are advancing at a more rapid 
| tempo than before 1914. The arma- 
ments continue to pile up even while 
the air is saturated with peace talk. 
| The situation is in some respects anal- 
ogous to that prevailing in the days 
' when Hague Conferences were in the 
) headlines and Mr. Roosevelt, Tsar 
1 | Nicolas and Kaiser Wilhelm were all 
1 the graceful recipients of various peace 
- prizes. The cynical reception accorded 
at Geneva to the Soviet proposals for 
t genuine disarmament would almost 
lead one to the conclusion that the 
f holding of international peace confer- 
$ ences is but a part of the stage-setting 
; for another war. 
y 


It is of course often pointed out, as 
recently by the British ambassador, 
that war between the great nations, 
particularly the British Empire and the 
United States, is “unthinkable.” 
Whether this is true or not—and it cer- 
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tainly is not—it may be well to consider 
some of the other factors that enter 
into the international situation arising 
out of imperialism. Here are the coun- 
tries where your loans and investments 
have been made. They are becoming 
restless under the yoke, tired of being 
divided, of having their rulers selected 
for them by foreign overlords. Tired 
of being shot down when they resist the 
oppression of the powerful nations. 
They may perhaps want, like China, to 
have something like an equal status be- 
fore the world. China wants the in- 
equalities that the imperialist coun- 
tries have established for her abolished. 
China has thus turned from a passive 
nation into one that is increasingly con- 
scious of the fact that the only way to 
get rid of the foreign subjugating na- 
tions is by a display of force, a language 
the Great Powers are able to under- 
stand. At times the native capitalists 
in such countries may unite with the 
foreigners in resisting the demands of 
the workers and peasants. But this 
only makes the bitterness of these 
doubly exploited masses all the more 
intense. They fight not only as work- 
ers against the exploitation of their 
native capitalists and landowners, but 
against the foreigner who is taking his 
toll from this exploitation. 

The progress of the Soviet Union is a 
factor that must also be considered in 
this connection. The Soviet Union is 
an inspiring example to the great 
masses of people in these vassal coun- 
tries. These backward folks are be- 
ginning to learn what the Russian 
workers and peasants did to one of the 
world’s powerful empires, and what 
they are now doing for themselves 
under their new order of society, and 
how fairly minority nationalities are 
treated within the Soviet Union, and, 
incidentally, how carefully the rights of 
the few foreign concessionaires in that 
country are limited. It is because of 
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this example of “_ Soviet Union that 
the imperialist powers are eager for its 
destruction and for the negation of its 
influence. The warlike acts of the 
British Government—notably — the 
Arcos and Peking raids of last year— 
were provocative measures that under 
ordinary circumstances would have 
made for war between two nations. 
But the strong desire of the Soviet 
Union for peace prevented this eventu- 
ality. 

Whether similar provocation will ul- 
timately lead to war it is impossible to 
predict, but certainly the British Em- 
pire would do its utmost to draw in the 
United States on its side should such a 
war come. Great as are the potential 
sources of rivalry between the United 
States and the British Empire these 
two countries would unite temporarily 
if the opportunity came to crush the 
power and influence of the Soviet 
Union. But whatever the immediate 
prospects of war against the Soviet 
Union there can be no doubt that the 
present American policy of protecting 
the investor and speculator abroad 
will lead this country into new inter- 
ventions and finally into war with rival 
economic empires. 


ALARMED AT Rapip DEVELOPMENT 


At various times during the last fifty 
years there have existed in this country 
certain groups of progressives who have 
become alarmed at the rapid develop- 
ment of the United States along the 
imperialist road. They have raised 
their voices in opposition to the rabid 
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jingoes and annexationists, particularly 
during the Spanish American War. 
There are a few remnants of such 
groups today who want to block this 
more subtle, modern imperialism that 
often proceeds without the necessity for 
territorial annexation. Such groups 
are attempting to register, check and 
regulate the flow of capital abroad by 
introducing legislation into Congress. 
They would also make it illegal to use 
the armed forces of the country to pro- 
tect private interests abroad without a 
formal declaration of war. 

The most vigorous agitation against 
imperialism, however, as I have sug- 
gested, comes not from this country or 
from Great Britain, but from those sub- 
ject nationalities who suffer from the 
effects of imperialist conquest. These 
colonial and semi-colonial peoples, as 
the recent history of the British Empire 
shows, will be in the forefront of the 
fight against imperialism. But in the 
home countries also groups of workers 
are beginning to realize keenly that 
they are suffering under the same sys- 
tem and that the great industrial and 
financial combines that drive down 
wages at home are the same that seek 
markets and raw materials abroad and 
that often take advantage of the lower 
labor costs in those foreign countries. 
Together these two groups—the more 
poorly paid and militant workers of the 
imperialist countries and the revolu- 
tionary liberation groups in the colo- 
nies and dependencies—will carry on 
the future struggles against imperial- 
ism both at home and abroad. 
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N the eighteenth century there was a 

French economist by the name of 
Frederic Bastiat who profoundly in- 
fluenced the thought of his time by 
very simple and very penetrating com- 
ments on the respectable and generally 
accepted ideas of his time. The title 
of one of his essays was the “Seen and 
the Unseen.” His writings were di- 
rected at the economic fallacies of his 
day. These fallacies related to the 
ruling opinions of statesmen and 
economists. Among other things he 
demonstrated to his generation, that 
you cannot get rich by destroying 
wealth even though employment is 
given to labor as a result of that de- 
struction. He also showed that you 
cannot create national well-being by 
exporting usable wealth and by im- 
porting gold in exchange. He insisted 
that a state, which is merely a collec- 
tion of individuals, cannot act any 
different than an individual and have 
any different consequences from its 
acts. 


AssuMED WEALTH FROM INVESTMENT 


In the discussion that is going on 
regarding foreign investments, there is 
a very general assumption that they 
are an unquestioned good to the coun- 
try; that we are very fortunate in hav- 
ing become a creditor nation and in 
being almost the only creditor nation 
left as a result of the war. We are 
especially comforted in this discussion 
and made to feel very happy over it 
by the assumption that the loans so 
made cover the difference between 
the value of the goods which we 
export and the value of the goods 
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which we import. In other words, 
we are told that we are getting rich 
because we have given other countries 
fourteen billions of wealth and have 
taken in exchange fourteen billions of 
promises to pay. 

Can we get rich in that way? Now 
Bastiat would analyze this statement 
and say that this is the thing that is 
seen. The thing that is unseen is that 
we are in reality poorer by fourteen 
billions of real wealth and richer, if we 
may be termed richer, by I. O. U.’s of 
government, cities and individuals for 
that amount. A very different eco- 
nomic balance would be presented were 
this an exchange of wealth for wealth. 
In that event we should be richer by the 
things we get and poorer by the things 
we gave. As to such an exchange there 
would be no objection. Quite the re- 
verse, for we should then be getting 
things that we can use to better 
advantage than ‘ae things we pro- 
duce a. home. But we are not 
considering an exchange of wealth. 
It is an exchange of wealth for a 
credit entry on our books, for a credit 
entry which few persons ever expect to 
see liquidated. 

I think it is fair to question whether 
we are really better off by virtue of the 
loss of the food, cotton, wool, machines, 
tools, oil, copper and other products 
that have gone abroad. Have we 
made an advantageous exchange in 
exporting these things for which we 
have received no tangible wealth in 
exchange? 

In the eighteenth century, there was 
a theory current among statesmen and 
economists to the effect that a country 
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got rich by selling goods and getting 
gold. I fancy there is no economist 
today who does not smile at this 
eighteenth century fallacy. Yet we 
seem to have gone a step further in our 
economic reasoning for we now assert 
that we are getting rich by giving goods 
and by taking pieces of paper in 
exchange. 


Are Foreicn INVESTMENTS? 


In the discussion of this subject, it is 
necessary to be clear in our minds as to 
just what we mean by foreign invest- 
ment. For there are two kinds of 
foreign credits. One relates to the 
ordinary credits of trade and commerce. 
As to such credits there can be no more 
objection than to similar credits for the 
same purposes at home. Such credits 
are paid by the transaction itself. 
They are generally liquidated by the 
exchange of goods. But we are dis- 
cussing a different kind of credit. 

By foreign investments we mean 
long-term loans usually underwritten 
by the banks and sold by them to 
investors. These loans are made to 
governments often for non-productive 
purposes. Sometimes they are made 
to individuals for industrial develop- 
ment. It is the later type of loans that 
we are concerned with, and they have 
far different consequences than the 
short-term loans for business trans- 
actions. 

It is urged that the wheat, the cotton 
and the manufactured goods, exported 
and paid for by permanent loans, give 
employment to labor. These loans, 
it is said, provide a market for our sur- 
plus wealth, for the surplus wealth of 
the farm and the factory. It is further 
urged that we have wealth and credit in 
abundance and that this export balance 
comes from a surplus that we could not 
consume at home. 

I can conceive of a distant day, but a 


very distant day, in which it might be 


claimed that we have so much wealth, 
such widespread comfort, that the 
consuming power of the nation was 
satiated; that we had reached such a 
universally high standard of life that 
we could afford to spend fourteen 
billions of wealth and not miss it. 
But few will contend that such a point 
has as yet been reached. I doubt if 
any will contend that more than a 
fraction of our people have attained a 
position where they have no actual 
needs that ought not to be satisfied. 
If this be true, it seems to me that it 
would be much better from every point 
of view if these fourteen billions of 
wealth had remained at home and been 
used at home to provide more and 
better homes; more and higher wages; 
more and better machines. I cannot 
believe that this country is better off 
by loosing this wealth than it would 
have been had it kept it at home. 

Further than this, had this colossal 
wealth remained with us, it would have 
been converted into capital. It would 
not have been used up. It would have 
gone on working for us indefinitely. 
It would have created an endless chain 
of employment and more employment. 
More and more billions would have 
been added to our working capital and 
to our individual wealth as well. I 
think it is not a bold assumption to 
believe that a score of hydro electric 
plants would be more fruitful of good 
than a promissory note and that a 
million of new homes would be more 
useful than a highly colored piece of 
paper bearing the I. O. U. of some 
foreign power. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE Export OF 
CAPITAL 


I can easily conceive of this export of 
wealth being carried to a point where 
the United States, with all of its wealth, 
would suffer badly from its loss. 
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_ It was, I think, in the early days of the 
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Academy of Political Science that a 
distinguished prime minister of France 
made the statement that the export 
of French capital was a direct cause of 
the industrial weakening of France; that 
it was depriving her industry and her 
agriculture of needed capital and was 
menacing her military efficiency as 
well. I have spent a part of each year 
for the last four years in Paris, and 
again and again I have heard econo- 
mists and writers say that the revival 
of France, the growth of her prosperity 
and especially the improvement in her 
agriculture, was due directly to the 
fact that the peasants were now in- 
vesting their money at home rather 
than in Russia, Turkey, Morocco and 


Africa. They are buying cattle, ma- 
chinery equipment of all kinds. They 
are dividing the larger estate. They 


are rising out of tenancy into owner- 
ship. 

I think there are a number of con- 
tributory causes to the industrial de- 
pression in this country, yet I have a 
conviction that if the bankers of Amer- 
ica had employed their credits in this 
country rather than in the outside 
world, the present depression would not 
have occurred. More than that, I 
have a fear that this industrial slowing 
up is bound to continue and may in 
fact become chronic as a result of the 
present policy of exporting surplus 
wealth. 


Tue Conruict or Foreign 
WITH AMERICA 


It is to be borne in mind that the 
losses due to the export of capital do 
not end with the loan itself. The 
export of capital has serious repercus- 
sions. Credit goes abroad to be put 
to work. It goes abroad for business 
purposes. It carries the American 
business man with it. And he becomes 
a competitor of himself or of other 
Americans. Today one hears com- 


plaints in Britain that British capital 
invested in the cotton industry in 
India, Egypt and elsewhere is ruining 
the textile industry in England. Along 
with that employers in Great Britain 
are demanding the repeal of protective 
labor legislation, the curbing of the 
power of the trades unions, the length- 
ening of hours of labor and along with 
that are reducing wages in order that 
they may compete more successfully 
with their own capital in other lands. 

That winged capital has just such 
consequences is seen in our own country 
where the credit resources of New 
England have built up the textile mills 
of the South and in consequence 
brought something very like bank- 
ruptcy to their own local industries and 
despair to their own workers. It may 
easily be that American capital in- 
vested in outside countries will demand 
that American labor should accept the 
scale of living in such countries as a 
condition to continued production in 
our own and demand the aid of Con- 
gress and the state legislatures to break 
down the gains that have been labori- 
ously secured by American workers 
through a century of struggle. 

There is, I think, no evidence that 
the protected industries granted any 
material increases in wages following 
increases in tariff rates; that the rail- 
roads turned over to their employes 
the rate advances given them on the 
plea of high wage demands six years 
ago, or that the American dollar is 
moved by any higher motives than the 
pound sterling or the French franc. 


Bank Resources IN Foreign LANDS ‘a 


In the use of bank resources in foreign 
lands, there is a question that borders 
on the realm of morals. Foreign loans 
are not made with bankers’ money but 
with the money of forty millions of 
depositors who provide upwards of 
seventeen dollars out of every eighteen 
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used by the bankers. Bank deposits 
are subject to a quasi trust. That 
trust, which is referred to in textbooks 
of banking, is a trust for the benefit of 
the depositors and for the community 
from which the deposits come. It is an 
assumption of banking that the de- 
posits of the people are placed in the 
custody of the banks as a revolving 
fund for the benefit of the people who 
own them. 

We should, I think, be realistic in 
the discussion of this subject. Four- 
teen billions of loans have been made in 
foreign lands because the banker gets 
higher commissions, higher interest, 
larger profits from foreign loans than 
from domestic ones. He makes 8, 9, 
10 per cent on his foreign loans when he 
would make but 5 or 6 per cent on 
commercial loans at home. Were it 
not for foreign investments, domestic 
interest rates would have fallen to 5 per 
cent, possibly to 4 per cent. All living 
costs would have been reduced. Wealth 
production would have been speeded 
up. And certainly the Federal Re- 
serve Act, which has contributed to 
make credit so abundant, was passed 
on the assurance that if the banks were 
given greater lending power through 
the reduction of reserve requirements 
that the farmer, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, the consumer of goods, 
would get the benefit of the govern- 
ment’s generosity. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL MORALITY 


When one passes from the domestic 
losses from foreign investment, to what 
has happened to our relations with 
other peoples, the evils that have 
followed are to be admitted by all save 
a very few. 

In 1918, when President Wilson 
placed his disapproval on the Six 
Power loan to China and said in effect 
that winged money must travel at its 
own risk and assume its own dangers, 
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it seemed that America had escaped the 
imperialism that was then imminent. 
Yet when one observes the speed with 
which American diplomacy and armed 
conversations have followed European 
models in the last ten years, one finds 
scant evidence that our international 
morality is of a different sort than that 
which carried the armed power of 
Britain and of France over the exploited 
world, or that American money 
when invested in weak or defenseless 
spots will not cry just as loudly for 
protection as does British money when 
unable to secure what it demands by 
ordinary proceedings. 

Up to about ten years ago, America 
was able to ignore the bad manners, the 
inadequate sanitation, the occasional 
brawls of black and yellow peoples. 
Not till then did we assume that we 
were under any responsibility to look 
after the well-being of other peoples. 
And this uplifting process on which we 
have entered still limits its field of 
endeavor to those countries that are in 
arrearages in their interest payments or 
that show signs of a desire to enjoy the 
things enumerated in our own charters 
of liberties. I have not taken a census 
of the number of people that have 
passed under the actual or potential 
supervision of our State Department in 
these few years, yet I fancy it is already 
easily second or possibly third to the 
large share of the earth’s population 


that lives under the British Jack. | 


Tue Testimony or History | 
The history of alien capitalism is a | 


story that repeats itself in almost 
exact detail in every age and country 
in which it appears. There is only a | 
difference in time between the practices 
of the money lenders of ancient Rome 
and the money lenders of today. And 
by the nature of the forces set in motion 
the consequences have been the same. 
The Roman money lenders were the 
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most eminent and the most respected 
personages of the Republic. They 
loaned money all about the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘Their interest charges were as 
high as 48 per cent. That they would 
use their political power to protect 
their loans was natural; that the yeo- 
men farmers of Rome were impoverish- 
ed, that economic decay accompanied 
imperialism, that in time the life of all 
Rome became weakened is a matter of 
history. That it was due in a large 
part to the forces set in motion by 
foreign loans and exploitation, and the 
imperialistic consequences of those 
loans, is generally admitted by his- 
torians. 

Some centuries later in the Italian 
Republics we find the great banking 
houses of Venice, Genoa and Florence 
using their credit power to widen the 
boundaries of their respective states. 
The banks were entrusted with sover- 
eign power. They made war, they 
conquered and administered conquered 
territories. They were, in fact, states 
within the state. The destructive con- 
flicts within the city of Florence were 
often wars of banking groups, the 
betrayal of the Crusades by the Vene- 
tians and the disastrous results of the 
power lodged in the Bank of St. George 
in Genoa are recognized by students of 
the period. 

There is scarcely a great power in 
Europe from the fourteenth to the 
twentieth century that has not paid a 
terrible, if not a devastating price for 
the export of capital. Portugal and 
Spain enriched by the inflow of Amer- 
ican gold and silver sought to widen 
their empires and maintain their sway 
over a great part of the outside world. 
Both fell in prestige. Holland rose to 
power; she obtained great possessions; 


she awakened the jealousy of other 


powers and was reduced from her proud 
position to that of a negligible power in 
consequence, 
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Mopern Economic IMPERIALISM 


In our times, England was first in 
the field of foreign finance. Her 
foreign loans in 1914 amounted to 
twenty billions of dollars. For a great 
part of a century she has wasted herself 
on foreign wars born in large part of the 
protection of her investors. The list is 
a long one. India and China, then 
Egypt, the bombardment of Alexandria 
and the occupation of the country. 
Persia for oil, Mesopotamia for oil, 
South Africa and the Boer War for 
diamonds and the powder monopoly, 
Central Africa for rubber, cocoa, rail- 
roads and mines, the Wrangel incident 
in North Russia for timber said to be 
sufficient to provide Britain with 
lumber for generations to come. The 
adventure with France in Morocco and 
finally the Great War itself were born 
in large part over the struggles of 
Germany, France and England for the 
control of the Bagdad railway, over 
investments in Turkey and the control 
of the land and sea routes from Europe 
to Asia. Today British battleships 
and airplanes are patrolling parts of 
two continents in the name of the 
Empire, but an empire so close laced 
with foreign loans and investments that 
they are indistinguishable. Imperial- 
ism has so weakened British moral 
sensibilities that it is referred to by all 
Englishmen as a “trust” for the benefit 
of native peoples. 

For a generation before the war 
France was sending the savings of her 
peasants out over the world. They 
went to Algiers, to Tunis, to Morocco. 
They led to the annexation of these 
countries. They went to Russia to 
sustain the Czarists’ régime. They 
went to Turkey, to the Balkans, to 
Syria. They amounted to nine billions 
of dollars. They embroiled France 
with war in addition to weakening her 
internal life and her military powers. 
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So powerful were the international 
bankers in Paris that they defied the 
government in its orders not to aid 
Germany in the financing of the Bag- 
dad railway. 


Disastrous ADVENTURES 


Germany was lured to her destruc- 
tion not by the Kaiser alone but by 
three powerful investing banks of that 
country, closely linked with the big 
industrialists of the Rhine region. It 
was they, quite as much as the Kaiser 
that drove Germany to her disastrous 
adventure at arms and that sunk the 
world into its subsequent desolation 
and ruin. 

We are inclined to dismiss such paral- 
lels in our supreme self-confidence in 
democracy. Democracy, it is held, will 
protect America from such adventures 
as these. Yet after ten short years of 
adventure in these fields there is little 
to suggest that our practiceswill be any 
different from those of other nations. 

It is not pleasant to cry calamity, 
when others speak only of peace, plenty 
and prosperity; yet in my judgment, 
the policies and practices approved by 
Washington during the last ten years 
will, unless checked, involve the United 
States in a colossal program of world 
policing, if not in calamitous wars. 

Just what will happen should Poland 
or Italy default on their loans? What 
would happen should Poland, Rou- 
mania or Czechoslovakia become in- 
volved in a war with Russia? Would 
we intervene to look after the interests 
of the thousands of investors who have 
placed their money in the securities of 
these countries? We are already in- 
volved in Haiti, Santo Domingo and in 
Central America. Will the spheres of 
our military activities be extended 
to the borrowing countries of South 
America should their governments 
become insecure or they become in- 
volved in local wars? 
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We have a traditional warning to 
keep out of such entanglements. Yet 
these warnings have all been thrown to 
the winds during the last ten years. 
Our military outposts have been creep- 
ing almost to the equator; our diplo- 
matic activities have crossed the two 
seas and despite the protests from the 
public, the Executive Department has 
found secret reasons for the use of 
armed forces against countries with 
whom we are at peace. 

In my judgment, the problems aris- 
ing from foreign investments are 
serious. They are very imminent. 
We are becoming committed to inter- 
national policies that justify every kind 
of imperialistic act committed by the 
imperialistic nations of Europe. There 
are some who say that this is inevitable. 
They say that winged capital must of 
necessity involve the maintenance of a 
huge navy and a policing of persons and 
property in alien lands. It may be 
that we will frankly accept such a 
policy as has England; as did France. 
On the other hand, it is probable that 
an effort will be made to check this 
imperialistic expansion; that an effort 
will be made for a new and more demo- 
cratic foreign policy. Such a policy 
cannot be framed in an instant. It 
must allow for trading credits; for 
needed development in backward coun- 
tries. And, without pretending to 
offer a complete program, it seems to 
me that certain restraints can be put 
upon the State Department and on our 
foreign policy. 


SuGGEsTIons For A New Po icy 

First: It would seem that the govern- 
ment should properly demand that 
when a foreign loan is offered to the 
public, all of the terms and conditions, 
the commissions paid, the interest 
charged, and the supervision provided 
for, should be registered with the State 
and with the Foreign 
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Relations Committee of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. They 
should be made public, if only for the 
protection of American investors who 
have a right to know a good deal more 
about the details of foreign loans than 
are provided them in the selling ad- 
vertisements which appear in the press. 
The public has a right to this informa- 
tion because these loans involve us in 
our relations with the outside world. 
They are involving us with backward 
nations. They are involving us in 
Asia. They have already involved us 
in our relations with Europe. 

Second : There seems nothing extraor- 
dinary in a disavowal by the govern- 
ment of any special protection to in- 
vestors who put their money in insecure 
places. They should shoulder the risk 
for which they are being paid by the 
high interest rates charged. The gov- 
ernment should withdraw from the 
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position of debt collector; from lend- 
ing its diplomatic machinery; its war 
and its navy departments to private 
interests. 

Finally we have a right to demand 
that this country of ours does not vio- 
late the sovereignty of other countries, 
no matter how weak they may be, until 
we have declared war upon them. 
It was not for such purposes that this 
country had its birth. It was for other 
ends that it builded itsfreedom. When 
such a policy becomes the declared 
policy of America, the demands for a 
colossal navy will not be so insistent; 
when such a policy is believed in by 
others, we will meet with sister nations 
on a better basis than that of creditor 
and debtor; when we divest ourselves of 
force, we shall again be able to use the 
language of idealism, of friendship for 
weaker nations, of universal freedom 
that was the language of our fathers. 
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T is reasonable and right that the 
peoples affected should concern 
themselves with regard to the policy 
and action of the American Govern- 
ment and the direction and protection 
which it gives to or withholds from 
American citizens and American enter- 
prises abroad,—but if and where there 
is felt the inclination to evaluate, it is 
only fair that they who undertake to 
condemn or to praise make it first their 
business to know the facts. 

Probably the most common error 
made by those who study foreign 
policy is that of failing to distinguish 
between policy and plan of action, then 
between plan of action and detail of 
action, and finally between various 
forms of real or apparent action and of 
real or apparent inaction. 

Policy relates to a major objective. 
It proceeds from fundamental con- 
cepts or principles. Thus, the Ameri- 
can people generally speaking believe 
that politically organized nations are 
entitled to independent national exist- 
ence, and the American people gener- 
ally speaking are opposed to inter- 
national aggression and conquest. Out 
of this feeling there have sprung doc- 
trines, and upon the foundation of 
doctrines there have been developed 

_ policies. 

A plan of action relates to method. 
It must take account of principles and 
of policy, but it is not, as are they, 
fundamental. Principles of national 
action derive from the temperament 
and thought of the nation. Policies 


are determined in large part by the 
needs—which may be spiritual or 
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material or both—of the nation. Plans 
of action must be made by individuals 
or groups. They must be made in 
reference to particular circumstances, 
conditions, or situations. They may 
involve a program, worked out with 
elaborate study and meant to require 
years for its achievement; or they may 
consist of no more than a decision 
made almost on the spur of the moment 
in the presence of an unforeseen, per- 
haps an unforeseeable situation. A 
detail of action is a particular step at a 
particular moment. 

Action, real or apparent, may be 
deliberate and determined or may be 
accidental and forced. Inaction, real 
or apparent, likewise may be deliberate 
and determined or may be accidental 
or forced. Either one may represent 
a very definitely decided upon course. 
It may require just as much thought, 
involve just as much effort, call for just 
as much will power and demand just 
as much courage to stand still as to 
move. 

The temperament and the needs of 
a people determine in large measure 
their activities. The activities of a 
nation have their political, their eco- 
nomic and their cultural aspects. The 
American people have been very busy 
for three centuries with problems relat- 
ing to the creation and maintenance at 
home of an independent state and a 
free citizenry. Agriculture, transpor- 
tation, manufacturing, education and 
trade have been their chief concerns. 

American foreign policy in general 
has been shaped by the belief of the 
American people that free states should 
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remain free and should be encouraged 
to develop peacefully along their own 
lines. 

In the realm of formulated effort the 
principal major objective of American 
policy since the earliest days of the 
Republic has been to ensure for Ameri- 
can nationals and for American trade 
equality of opportunity, what is tech- 
nically known as most-favored-nation 
treatment, in every country to which, 


American citizens, American ships, 
American goods and American capital 
have gone. 


The American Government has a 
China policy, based on well-established 
principles. In broad outline, the foun- 
dations of this policy were laid a long 
time ago. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENTAL Po.icy 


American interest in China has been 
chiefly commercial and cultural. To 
China from America there went first 
merchants; second, missionaries. At 
the outset the objective of American 
governmental policy in regard to China 
became that of ensuring for American 
nationals equality of opportunity. 

In the treaty which Cushing con- 
cluded, equality of treatment was 
promised by China to the United States; 
the tariff provisions which had already 
been agreed upon between Great Brit- 
ain and China were accepted; and ex- 
traterritorial jurisdiction was provided 
for; yet respect for China’s rights and 
interests was shown in the express pro- 
vision that “citizens of the United 
States who shall attempt” to smuggle 
or to trade in contraband articles 
should be “subject to be dealt with by 
the Chinese Government without being 
entitled to any countenance or protec- 
tion from that of the United States.” 
As in the preceding British treaties, the 
provisions with regard to the tariff and 
extraterritoriality were unilateral, but 
it needs to be taken into consideration 


—which it seldom seems to be—that 
all of the Far Eastern treaties of that 
period were concluded with a view to 
regulating contacts on Oriental, not on 
Occidental soil. ‘The West went to the 

Last; for a longtime the East did not re- 
ciprocate; there was, therefore, in those 
early days no occasion for and probably 
little thought of “reciprocity.” 

In 1853 Humphrey Marshall, Ameri- 
can Commissioner to China, took the 
position . . . “that the highest inter- 
ests of the United States are involved in 
sustaining China . . . rather than to 
see China become the theatre of wide- 
spread anarchy and ultimately the 
prey of European ambition”; and, 
later, “it is my purpose to perform, 
punctiliously, every obligation assumed 
by the United States under the treaty, 
and to refrain from embarrassing the 
public administration of Chinese af- 
fairs by throwing unnecessary obstacles 
in the way.”” The American Govern- 
ment became of the same mind; its 
conscious and expressed policy became 
that of respecting China’s sovereignty 
and helping the Chinese authorities 
to maintain the political and adminis- 
trative integrity of the Empire. 

In 1868 in the treaty which Burlin- 
game and Seward drafted, it was re- 
iterated that the sovereign rights of 
China must be respected and the 
principle of equal opportunity for all 
nations to compete “in trade or navi- 
gation within the Chinese dominions” 
should be observed—in accordance 
with, but not beyond, “the treaty 
stipulations of the parties.” In that 
treaty—it should be noted—there 
were included several completely re- 
ciprocal provisions. Later, in 1880, 
and again in 1903, the United States 
entered into treaties with China in 
which there appear certain reciprocal 
provisions. 

It remained for John Hay to formu- 
late in 1899 the doctrine that, in refer- 
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ence to their “spheres of interest” in 
China, the Powers should follow with 
regard to each other the principle of 
equality of opportunity in regard to 
commerce; and to suggest in 1900 that 
the Powers pledge themselves to re- 
spect China’s territorial and adminis- 
trative entity. The Hay Notes and 
the replies thereto committed the 
United States and several other Powers 
to a course of self denial and restraint. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


At the end of another decade, Phil- 
ander C. Knox proposed international 
codperation in regard to the Manchuria 
railways, with a view not alone to 
making effective the principle of equal- 
ity of opportunity but to averting con- 
flicts in and with regard to that 
region. 

The Wilson Administration with- 
drew the support of the American 
Government from the American Bank- 
ing Group in the International Con- 
sortium because it felt that the condi- 
tions of the loan which was proposed 
would impair the administrative inde- 
pendence of China. Later it approved 
of American participation in the new 
Consortium because it felt that only 
by codperative action could the Ameri- 
can Government exercise among the 
Powers an effective restraining influ- 
ence. 

At the Paris Conference, President 
Wilson labored hard over China’s case. 
He failed to break the arrangement 
with regard to Shantung which had 
been concluded two years earlier 
among four other Powers. But the 
American Senate and the American 
people stood with China; and at Wash- 
ington, in 1922, agreements were 
arrived at between Japan and China 
whereby the “lost rights” in Shantung 
were restored to China. 

At the Washington Conference, with 
the American Government playing a 
| 
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leading part, the principal Powers con- 
cerned (including China) committed 
themselves for the first time to formal 
multilateral agreements in which were 
combined pledges with regard to 
equality of opportunity in China, 
respect for China’s sovereignty, and 
non-interference in China’s domestic 
affairs,—and in these agreements the 
underlying principle was that there 
should be coéperation in a course, some 
details of which were specified, of for- 
bearance, self-denial and restraint. 


TarirF Rates 


Twenty years earlier, Great Britain, 
the United States and Japan had as- 
sented to there being made an increase 
in China’s tariff rates—on pledge of the 
abolition by China of the system of 
internal duties known as likin; and to 
the relinquishment of extraterritorial 
rights—when satisfied that the state of 
China’s laws and arrangements for 
their administration and other consid- 
erations should warrant. 

At the Washington Conference there 
were concluded agreements intended to 
hasten action with regard to these 
matters. 

Despite the desire of the United 
States that the special conference 
called for by the Washington Treaty 
relating to the Chinese Customs Tariff 
should be convened at an early date, 
three years went by before the last of 
the Powers signatory to the Washing- 
ton treaties deposited its ratification 
of the treaty concerning the Chinese 
Customs Tariff. Then the Chinese 
Government asked for the assembling 
of that Conference. On September 4, 
1925, the Powers sent Identic Notes to 
the Chinese Government. In its par- 
ticipation in this Note, the American 
Government said: 

. . . The United States is now prepared 
to consider the Chinese Government’s pro- 


posal for the modification of existing 
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treaties in measure as the Chinese authori- 
ties demonstrate their willingness and 
ability to fulfill their obligations and to 
assume the protection of foreign rights and 
interests now safeguarded by the excep- 
tional provisions of those treaties. 


Two days earlier (September 2, 
1925) Secretary Kellogg had stated in 
a speech at Detroit the principles of 
the China policy of the American 
Government, as follows: 


In brief, that policy may be said to be to 
respect the sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of China, to encourage the develop- 
ment of an effective stable government, to 
maintain the Open Door or equal oppor- 
tunity for the trade of nationals of all 
countries, to carry out scrupulously the 
obligations and promises made to China at 
the Washington Conference, and to require 
China to perform the obligations of a 
sovereign state in the protection of foreign 
citizens and their property. 


The American delegates went to 
Peking with full powers to negotiate a 
new treaty, that should recognize 
China’s full tariff autonomy. 

At Peking the American Delegation 
did its utmost to carry out the spirit of 
its liberal instructions. Early in the 
conference the American Delegation 
proposed that China should be author- 
ized to collect the specified surtaxes at 
once and announced that the United 
States was prepared to proceed imme- 
diately with the negotiation of a treaty 
that should provide for the abolition of 
likin and give China tariff autonomy; 
and it persisted in the hope that an 
agreement would be reached until, in 
July 1926, the Nationalist Government 
at Canton served notice that it would 
recognize no engagement which might 

| be entered into by the Peking Govern- 
ment. 
| During the same period, the Com- 
mission on Extraterritoriality, also pro- 
vided for in the Washington Conference 
agreements, pursued its investigation 
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of the laws and administration of 
justice in China. The American mem- 
ber of the Commission took a leading 
part, as Chairman, in drawing up 
suggestions and recommendations as to 
steps which should be taken both by 
China and by the Powers toward pro- 
ducing conditions which would warrant 
the Powers in giving up their rights in 
this connection. 

In the spring of 1926 the Chinese 
Government that was a party to the 
negotiations and the investigation went 
out of existence. Since then no au- 
thority has appeared able to speak for 
the Chinese nation as a whole. Yet 
the American Government has stood 
ready to continue the process of treaty 
readjustment whenever such an au- 
thority appears, or even to negotiate 
with a body of Chinese delegates if they 
represent the nation. An official an- 
nouncement to that effect was made by 
the Secretary of State on January 27, 
1927. 

In that statement of the American 
Government’s position, Secretary Kel- 
logg said: 


The United States is . . . prepared to 
enter into negotiations with any govern- 
ment of China or delegates which can 
represent or speak for China. . . . The 
Government of the United States . . . is 
ready . . . to continue the negotiations on 
the entire subject of the tariff and extra- 
territoriality or to take up negotiations on 
behalf of the United States alone. 


GENERAL ATTITUDE OF THE 
Unrrep STATES 


With regard to the general attitude 
of the Government Secretary Kellogg 
said: 


The Government of the United States 
has watched with sympathetic interest the 
nationalistic awakening of China and wel- 
comes every advance made by the Chinese 
people toward reorganizing their system of 
government. 
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During the difficult years since the estab- 
lishment of the new regime in 1912, the 
Government of the United States has 
endeavored in every way to maintain an 
attitude of the most careful and _ strict 
neutrality as among the several factions. 
. . « The Government of the United States 
expects . . . that the people of China and 
their leaders will recognize the right of 
American citizens in China to protection 
for life and property during the period of 
conflict. . . . In the event that the Chinese 
Authorities are unable to afford such pro- 
tection, it is of course the fundamental duty 
of the United States to protect the lives and 
property of its citizens. . . . This Govern- 
ment wishes to deal with China in a most 
liberal spirit. ... It desires, however 
that its citizens be given equal opportunity 
with the citizens of the other Powers to 
reside in China and to pursue their legiti- 
mate occupations without special privi- 
leges, monopolies or spheres of special inter- 
est or influence. 


Such was the statement of the Ameri- 
can Government’s views in January, 
1927. Such would be a statement of its 
views today. 

Six months before that statement 
was made, the Nationalist armed forces 
had started northward from Canton. 
At that moment they were advancing 
upon and threatening to seize Shanghai. 
In February, 1927, Secretary Kellogg 
proposed “that the International Settle- 
ment at Shanghai be excluded from the 
area of armed conflict,” and declared 
that, “The American Government will 
be ready for its part to become a party 
to friendly and orderly negotiations 
properly instituted and conducted re- 
garding the future status of the 
Settlement.” 

As it became evident that there ex- 
isted in China no governing authority 
which could guarantee to foreigners 
in certain areas either protection in 
situ or safe conduct to places of security 
in China or to points of departure 
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ments, the American Government 
among them, dispatched to Chinese 
ports armed forces for the protection of 
their nationals. Several governments 
asked or ordered their citizens to come 
out from points in the interior. The 


American Government has no means of 


compelling American citizens to come 
out, but it has done everything possible 
to persuade them to withdraw from 
perilous neighborhoods, and it has 
provided them in many cases with 
transportation facilities. 

The Secretary of State declared that, 

American diplomatic and military repre- 
sentatives in China are coéperating fully 
with other foreign representatives when 
faced with a joint problem such as protection 
of the lives and property of their nationals. 
The President stated that our troops 
would cotperate with other foreign 
troops for the specifically limited pur- 
pose of protecting American lives when 
cobperation would promote that end; 
but that there would be no “unified 
command,” 


PROTECTION OF FOREIGN CITIZENS 


On March 24, at Nanking while 
northern troops were evacuating and 
Nationalist troops occupying the city, 
attacks on foreigners and foreign 
property were made by soldiers identi- 
fied as belonging to the Nationalist 
army. Six foreigners were killed, sev- 
eral were wounded and many were 
abused. Foreign consulates were 
looted. Forty-eight foreigners assem- 
bled in the “Socony”” Compound were 
attacked. When the premises were 
about to be rushed, the American Consul 
asked by signal that the gunboats in the 
river fire. American and British gun- 
boats laid with mathematical precision 
a barrage which dispersed the attackers 
and covered the escape of the besieged 
party over the city wall. The patience 
of the Consul all that day, his resolu- 
tion at four o’clock, and the prompt 
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response of the gunboats appear to 
have been all that saved this party— 
men, women and children—from death. 

The Legations of Great Britain, the 
United States, Japan, France and 
Italy promptly presented to the Na- 
tionalist authorities demands for pro- 
tection of foreigners, for apologies and 
for reparations. These demands not 
having been fully complied with, the 
contention was advanced in some 
quarters that the time had arrived for 
a joint demonstration of a forceful 
character. The American Govern- 
ment declined to adopt that view, and 
the demonstration was not made. 

During the year which has followed, 
the problem of safeguarding the lives 
and interests of their nationals has 
occasioned the major foreign govern- 
ments great solicitude. The difficul- 
ties have arisen mainly from the passing 
of control in China from the civilian 
authorities into the hands of innu- 
merable military leaders. The latter, 
engaged in desperate warlike struggles, 
have levied on foreign commerce all 
manner of regional taxes without re- 
gard to regularity or to the capacity of 
the trade to bear them. Means of 
communication have been comman- 
deered, merchandise and real property 
have been seized, and peaceful foreign 
nationals engaged in lawful pursuits, 
commercial, educational and religious, 
have been placed in peril or been 
forced to flee from their homes and 
places of business. Banditry has been 
prevalent over large areas. 

It has been encouraging to note that 
in all this it has not appeared that the 
Chinese people themselves desire to 
sever their relations with the people of 
foreign countries. China’s total for- 
eign trade with foreign countries has 
not fallen off materially. In many 
cases, educational and religious proj- 
ects established by foreigners have been 
carried on by the Chinese staffs, in the 
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enforced absence of the foreigners con- 
cerned therein. 
With all these facts in mind, the 
American Government has refrained 
from the use of harsh measures for the 
strict enforcement of treaty rights. 
It has hoped, and it still hopes, that 
the manifest advantages to the Chinese 
of the activities of American citizens in 
China will lead to the restoration of 
conditions favorable to their continu- 
ance. 
Nevertheless, while thus scrupu- 
lously respecting the right of the 
Chinese to settle their own internal 
disputes and shape their own political 
future, the United States has in some 
localities utilized its armed forces for 
the protection of American lives and 
interests. This it has done only when 
peaceful measures have been exhausted 
and when not to have done so would 
have been to encourage selfish and 
lawless forces and to disregard its 
duty toward American citizens abroad. 
American officials in China have been 
tireless in their efforts to apprise their 
fellow-nationals there of dangers that 
have threatened them and to assist 
them, whether at their places of resi- 
dence or in transit to places of safety. 
Injuries and losses to Americans from 
the state of disorder in China have 
been considerable, but they have been 
mitigated by every means at the dis- 
posal of the American Government and 
consistent with the policy of the 
United States. Lists of property per- 
force abandoned or lost have been 
compiled and, when warranted, resti- 
tution or suitable compensation has 
been and will be demanded. Arbi- 
trary and unjust taxation has been 
protested against, and when possible 
alleviated. 
Back in the year 1924 when during 
the hostilities between Wu Pei-fu and 
Chang Tso-lin in the province of 
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foreign garrisons to arrange for special 
defense of their nationals at Tientsin, 
each was assigned a section of the line 
of defense. To the American garrison 
was assigned the section on the right 
bank of the river, containing what had 
previously been the German conces- 
sion. Belligerent troops were excluded 
from the area embraced within the de- 
fence lines. In this area were some 
twenty-five Chinese villages which 
were thus incidentally afforded pro- 
tection. At the close of hostilities in 
January, 1925, the Chinese in these 
villages wished to show their apprecia- 
tion of this protection by giving the 
American commanding officer a pres- 
ent. When they found that he was 
not allowed, on account of his position, 
to accept presents, they erected in the 
barracks compound a white marble 
gateway, known as a “pai fang.” On 
this gateway, they recorded in the 
marble—in Chinese characters and in 
English—the tale of the terror and 
suffering which the war had brought 
to the Chinese in the unprotected 
areas and the peace and prosperity 
which the bravery and kindness of 
Uncle Sam’s troops had brought to 
their villages. This inscription was 
signed by the head men of all of the 
various villages within the lines, and 
on the top of the gateway they carved 
in large characters: 
In Memory of the Golden Deeds 
of the Officers and Men of 

the United States Army Forces in China 


SITUATION 


Powerful groups of nationals of some 
of the Powers, from time to time and 
with varying degrees of insistence, 
have advocated joint, forceful inter- 
vention. Some have appeared in- 
clined to favor reversion to the theory 
and practice of spheres of interest. 
Other groups have advanced the con- 
tention that their governments should 


show favor to a particular group, 
party, “government” or movement in 
China. 

Generally speaking, those who ad- 
vocate giving encouragement to one 
faction or another are at the same time 
the strongest opponents of any form of 
intervention. Yet any manner of 
taking sides, in a material way, must 
be to some extent interference; and 
interference smacks of, though it is not 
identical with, what is_ technically 
known as “intervention.” If encour- 
agement means giving material aid, if 
it means supplying money or muni- 
tions or officers or leaders, to a faction, 
—it at once suggests a departure from 
the principle of abstaining from inter- 
ference in China’s domestic affairs. 
Russia has given an example of that 
kind of “‘encouragement.” 

The “open door” doctrine, in its 
two phases, equality of opportunity 
and the integrity of the state in regard 
to which it is applied, is the corner- 
stone of American foreign policy. In 
American relations with China, it is 
fair to say that it rests upon and ex- 
presses fixed principles. At the Wash- 
ington Conference the American Dele- 
gation took the lead in effecting the 
conclusion of treaties and agreements 
giving these principles definition and 
precision. A departure from these 
principles would involve not alone a 
breaking away from the traditional 
policy of the United States, not alone a 
disregard of legal and moral obliga- 
tions in connection with the Washing- 
ton agreements, but the setting of an 
example which might result in a return 
to methods of unrestricted competition 
in relations with China such as were 
employed in the years between 1894 
and 1899 and which had as one of their 
consequences the Boxer Movement. 

It therefore cannot be expected that 
the American Government will look 
with favor upon measures which may 
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tend to favor or to facilitate a breaking 
up of China into several separate 
political entities, each actually or 
potentially a sphere of interest. 

The United States is unquestionably 
committed by tradition, by precedent, 
and by declaration to certain definite 
principles of China policy; assurance of 
equality of opportunity; respect for 
China’s sovereignty and _ territorial 
integrity; non-interference in China’s 
domestic affairs. The United States 
is also committed, partly by tradition 
and precedent, but more particularly 
by the provisions and spirit of the 
Washington agreements, to the prin- 
ciple of coéperative action. 

But what about “codperation’’? 
Coéperative action is one of the most 
desirable things and one of the most 
difficult to achieve in the field of human 
endeavor. It is difficult enough as 
between two nations. Where a dozen 
are involved the difficulty is multiplied 
manyfold. 

To make the principle of codperation 
effective, there must either be express 
commitment as to specified courses of 
action, or provision that the will of the 
majority shall prevail, or an under- 
standing that in the absence of specifi- 
cations and of the majority rule each 
party shall be free to participate in or 
to abstain from action proposed. The 
Washington treaties committed the 
Powers—and in reference to some mat- 
ters, China—to coéperation in relation 
to certain specified matters; they com- 
mitted them to the not-doing of certain 
things. Separate treaties between 
China and various of the Powers indi- 
vidually commit the parties to the 
doing or not-doing of certain things. 
But is there anywhere a provision 
which prescribes a course of action to 
be taken in case China fails to live up 
to her treaty pledges? Are the Powers 
anywhere pledged jointly to employ 
force? The United States, for one, 
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has never entered an 
agreement. 

The theory of the coiperative policy 
does not require that in whatever direc- 
tion one or more Powers may wish to 
proceed the others must go; and the 
express commitments with regard to 
codperation are commitments indi- 
vidually and collectively to refrain 
from aggression, not commitments col- 
lectively to proceed in measures of coer- 
cion. Any one of the states committed 
to the cotperative policy may, without 
violation either of the letter or of the 
spirit of the codperative policy, advise 
against a proposed positive program 
and decline to participate in its execu- 
tion. In fact, in case some states pro- 
ceed with such a program in spite of 
objection and refusal on the part of the 
others, is it not those who act, rather 
than those who decline to act who for- 


sake the codperative principle? 
PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES ar a & 
Referring again to the Washington =—> 
Treaties, it should be noted that in one 
of them, the Treaty Relating to 
Principles and Policies Concerning 


China, the Powers agreed (in Article 
I [1)) 


To respect the sovereignty, the independ- 
ence, and the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China” and (in Article VII) 
“that, whenever a situation arises which in 
the opinion of any one of them involves the 
application of the stipulations of the present 
Treaty, and renders desirable discussion of 
such application, there shall be full and 
frank communication between the Con- 
tracting Powers concerned.” 


The coédperative policy has both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. So also 
has the policy of independent action. 
In connection with either or both it 
needs to be kept in mind that, when 
one or more countries assert and exer- 
cise the right of independent action, 
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they thereby accord to others the right 
to act independently. 

The theory of the Washington 
Treaties is cojperation. The Ameri- 
can Government codperated with the 
others at the Tariff Conference, in the 
work of the Extraterritoriality Com- 
mission, in representations to both of 
the contending Chinese factions in 
North China in 1926. American forces 
have codperated with others in police 
measures in China. The American 
Government codperated in the presen- 
tation of demands to Nationalist 
authorities in connection with the 
Nanking Incident, but it declined 
to participate in proposed measures of 
a coercive character conceived with a 
view to following up those demands. 

The principle of codperative action 
applies properly where there has been 
or can be achieved a unanimity of 
opinion with regard to a proposed ac- 
tion wherein common rights and inter- 
ests are involved. The principle of 
independent action may be applied 
properly where such unanimity has not 
been or cannot be achieved, or where 
the issue is one in which rights and 
interests peculiar to one or several 
Powers only are involved. 
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In relation to any particular situa- 
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property which is threatened? Of 
what sort and of what value are the 
general treaty rights for which enforce- 
ment is sought? What do the people 
of the United States want the Govern- 
ment to do? What is it possible for it 
to do? What is it advisable to do? 
What shall it do? 

The Department of State pays much 
attention to the question of legal rights 
and lawful obligations. It is not 
opportunist in its action. In deciding 
what it may or may not do, the Ad- 
ministration must turn both to national 
law and to international law. The 
United States has commitments—to 
China and to other Powers. And so 
has China commitments—to the United 
States and to the other Powers. In 
these days, when the importance of 
law rather than war as a regulator of 
international relations is being em- 
phasized, it is highly desirable that the 
American people should remember and 
grasp the fact that in the constitutional 
law of the United States, treaty pro- 
visions are a part of the law of the land. 
Also, that ours is a government of 
laws rather than of men or of opinions. 

The Government does not have an 
altogether free hand in relation to such 
a question as, for instance, that of 
affording protection. Treaties provide 
for rights of persons as well as of 
states. Is it not, then, a duty, an ob- 


tion or problem which requires action, ligation of the Government to protect : 
there comes a series of questions. its citizens in the enjoyment of their t 
What, in the f existi - lawful rights? | 

, presence of existing con- lawful rights? 
ditions and circumstances, would the There is not unanimity of opinion— 

American Government have a legal it goes without saying—among Ameri- r 
right to do in China? What is the cans, either in the United States, or in fe 
extent of its lawful obligation to citi- China or elsewhere with regard to te 
zens of the United States in regard to what the Government ought to do. A 
(a) protection of life, (b) protection of Among Americans resident in China at te 
property, (c) enforcement of rights least three sets of interests, three points i 
accorded under treaty provisions in of view, and three schools of thought 
general? How many, and where, are_ are readily distinguishable. The mer- P 
the persons to be protected? How chant class is concerned about markets; - 
much, where, and of what value is the the missionary class is concerned about of 
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propagation of ideas; the official class 
is concerned about persons and prop- 
erty in relation to laws and principles. 
But not all of the merchants hold the 
same views regarding policy; not all of 
the missionaries have the same outlook, 
or advocate the same courses, either 
for the society under which they work 
or for the Government to which they 
owe allegiance; and not all of the offi- 
cials have the same views with regard 
to what is expedient or what is ad- 
visable. The interests, the views and 
the objectives of the importer and the 
exporter differ considerably from those 
of the banker and the railway builder. 
The perspective and the views of the 
missionary who sits in a comfortable 
office in the security of Shanghai, and 
those of the missionary who resides, by 
virtue of a special treaty provision and 
the Grace of Providence, in a remote 
village in the interior, traveling year in 
and year out among vocational and 
avocational bandits, often are quite 
different. Even among the diplomatic 
and consular officials there is by no 
means always identity of view, though 
within this class there is as a rule less 
diversity and less particularity of view 
than within the other classes. 


AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITY 


In considering what it may or may 
not do, what it will or will not do with 
regard to one country, an Administra- 
tion must necessarily consider not alone 
relations with that country but also 
relations with other countries. The 
American Government is responsible 
for considering and safeguarding the in- 
terests of all Americans, not only all 
Americans in China but all Americans 
everywhere; its concern is for the safety 
and interests of the whole American 
people. 

The Government is well informed 
with regard to the number and location 
of American citizens and the value and 
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location of American property in China 
and with regard to American invest- 
ment, trade and other interests in- 
volved. Concerning what the people 
of the United States want, it must 
form its own conclusions. This it does 
on the basis of such evidence as it 
possesses. There pour into it from a 
thousand quarters, from all over the 
United States, from all over China, 
from all over the world, reports, dis- 
patches, petitions, resolutions, letters, 
telegrams and memoranda expressive 
of opinions, hopes, desires and demands. 

In only one particular, so far as is 
discernible, has the present Adminis- 
tration deviated from the course pre- 
scribed by the traditions, the prece- 
dents and the practices to which, in 
reference to China, it has fallen heir 
from preceding Administrations. For 
almost a hundred and fifty years the 
American people and the American 
Government have proceeded on the 
assumption that in China there was a 
government capable of performing the 
ordinarily accepted functions of a 
sovereign authority. Now, and for the 
time being, the American Government 
has apparently, of necessity, given up 
that assumption—as have the other 
foreign governments. 

This dropping of an assumption can 
reasonably be condemned or justified 
only by reference to the facts which are 
discoverable in the situation in China. 
There are several contending authori- 
ties in China. Whatever some ob- 
servers may have urged that the Amer- 
ican Government should do, the simple 
fact is that it has maintained and may 
be expected to maintain an attitude of 
neutrality as among the contending 
factions. 

In final analysis the Government has 
to make up its own mind with regard 
to what is lawful, what is desirable, 
what is possible, what is advisable— 
what is to be done. It is not likely 
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that it will depart far from the estab- 
lished lines of American policy. Even 
if it should wish to, it would find it 
difficult to do so. The China policy of 
the Government always has been 
responsive to the attitude and wishes of 
the American people. Public opinion 
is becoming more and more an active 
and conclusive influence in the deter- 
mining of policy and of action. Public 
opinion does not change rapidly. 


SYMPATHETIC ATTITUDE 


The American people are possessed 
of a peculiarly sympathetic attitude 
toward the Chinese people, an attitude 
which is perhaps somewhat sentimental 
and perhaps somewhat patronizing but 
withal genuinely benevolent. War- 
ranted or not, the American people 
regard the Chinese as a nation of great 
potentialities, wish them well, and be- 
lieve that they will be better off and 
the world better off if they govern 
themselves. The American people are 
opposed to any course of action which 
would constitute in their opinion “ag- 
gression” against the Chinese people. 

On March 30, 1928, the American 
Minister to China and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Nationalist 
Government at Nanking exchanged 
three sets of notes embodying terms of 
settlement of the “‘ Nanking Incident” 
of March 24, 1927. In the first of 
these notes the Minister of the Na- 
tionalist Government expressed pro- 
found regret over the occurrences of 
March 24, 1927, attributed the blame 
to Communists, but accepted the re- 
sponsibility therefor. He stated that 
his Government had repeatedly issued 
orders for the protection of the lives 
and property of Americans in China 
and undertook that there should be no 
more violence against them. He un- 
dertook to make compensation in full 
for the personal injuries and material 
damage done to Americans, and pro- 
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posed that there be created a joint 
commission to assess the amounts of 
compensation due. In reply, the 
American Minister accepted those 
terms in settlement of the questions 
arising out of the Incident and stated 
that he counted on loyal fulfillment of 
the said terms. In the second of the 
notes the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of the Nationalist Government referred 
to the firing by American naval vessels 
on March 24, 1927, and expressed the 
hope that the American Government 
would express regret at the action. In 
reply the American Minister pointed 
out that the firing was a protective 
barrage and stated that the American 
Government felt that its naval vessels 
had no alternative to the action taken, 
yet it deeply deplored that circum- 
stances over which it had no control 
should have necessitated the adoption 
of such measures for the protection of 
the lives of its citizens. In the third of 
the notes, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Nationalist Government 
expressed the hope that a new epoch 
would begin in the diplomatic relations 
between the two countries and sug- 
gested that further steps be taken for 
the revision of the existing treaties and 
readjustment of outstanding questions 
on the basis of equality and mutual 
respect for territorial sovereignty. In 
reply, the American minister stated 
that, although the question of treaty 
revision could scarcely be considered 
germane to that of amends to the 
American Government and its na- 
tionals for the Nanking Incident, yet, 
he would say, referring first to the 
traditional friendship existing between 
the United States and China, that, as 
has been manifest alike from the course 
of action consistently pursued by the 
American Government and from the 
statement of policy made by the Secre- 
tary of State on January 27, 1927, the 
Government and the people of the 
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United States are in full sympathy with 
| the desire of the Chinese people to de- 

velop a sound national life of their own 
and to realize their aspirations for a 
sovereignty as far as possible un- 
restricted by obligations of an excep- 
tional character. And, he concluded, 


With that in view, the American Govern- 
ment entertains the hope that the remedy- 
ing of the conditions which necessitated the 
incorporation of such provisions in the ear- 
lier treaties may from time to time afford 
opportunities for the revision in due form 
and by mutual consent, of such treaty 
stipulations as may have become unneces- 
sary or inappropriate. 

To that end, the American Government 
looks forward to the hope that there may be 
developed an administration so far repre- 
sentative of the Chinese people, and so far 
exercising real authority, as to be capable 
of assuring the actual fulfillment in good 
faith of any obligations such as China 
would of necessity have for its part to un- 
dertake incidentally to the desired read- 


justment of treaty relations. 


The American Government has de- 
clared clearly the principles of its 
position. It has explained for what 
purpose it has sent armed forces to 
China. It has stated what it is pre- 
pared to do with regard to treaties. 
In the presence of an obscure and in- 
volved situation in China, where 
political chaos may continue for a long 
time, it has envisaged the fundamental 
facts and taken a “long swing” view, 
profiting by the lessons of history. Its 
acts have been consistent with its 
statements. Both are based upon 
principles which have been tried out 
during a century and a half of Ameri- 
can contact with China. 

Having explained that the President 
cannot abrogate existing treaties; hav- 
ing declared clearly that the United 
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States is ready to negotiate, either in 
conjunction with other Powers or 
“alone,” a new treaty on the “entire 
subject of the tariff and extraterritori- 
ality”; having stated that American 
naval forces have been sent to China 
only in view of the “possible necessity” 
of affording protection to American 
lives and property; having reaffirmed 
that the American Government seeks 
simply that American citizens “‘be 
given equal opportunity with the citi- 
zens of other powers to reside in China 
and pursue their legitimate occupations 
without special privileges, monopolies, 
or spheres of special interest or in- 
fluence”; having declared that the 
American Government is willing to 
negotiate with regard to Shanghai; and 
having concluded with the Nanking 
authorities an agreement in settlement 
of the Nanking Incident,—the American 
Government waits hopefully and with 
good will for the Chinese to achieve a 
condition of political cohesion which 
will enable some voice to speak with 
authority to and for China. 

There is every reason to expect that 
it will continue to pursue a course di- 
rected toward the protection of Ameri- 
can lives and the conservation of 
American interests,—a course con- 
siderate of Chinese rights and interests 
and aspirations, codperative in so far as 
commitments and common responsi- 
bilities are concerned, independent 
where an issue is peculiar to the United 
States and China or to another Power 
and China, independent where some 
objective is sought by another or other 
Powers and not by the United States, 
independent where there arises a ques- 
tion of using force for purposes other 
than defense, and averse to any ac- 
tivity which smacks of aggression. ad 
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HE great difficulty with most of us 

in the Occident is that when we 
survey the Orient, and especially China, 
we are compelled to see the situation 
with Occidental eyes. We cannot 
place ourselves in a position where we 
can see it as the Oriental sees it. We 
must go there with different ideas 
about government and society, and 
with all those feelings that are inherent 
with us. Therefore, when we visit 
China or talk about China we must 
approach the subject with the con- 
sciousness that, although we are eye- 
witnesses, we are not always the best 
witnesses. 


Tue For EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


I went to China, of course, with no 
preconceived notions. My instruc- 
tions from the Secretary of State were 
to survey the facts. I had no job to 
preserve; no ambitions to further; I 
had no propaganda to promote, and, 
of course, I couldn’t let my emotions 
sway my judgment. 

China, as you may perhaps know, is 
a very large country. Larger than the 
United States, Mexico and Central 
America combined. More than one 
fourth of the people of the earth live in 
China. A country of great diversity 
of climate and great diversity of natural 
resources. About 97 per cent of the 
people of China can neither read nor 
write in their own language. By that 
statement I wouldn’t wish to be under- 
stood as inferring that the Chinese are 
at all stupid—quite the contrary. 
The educated Chinese, with whom I 
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came in contact, were very superior 
intellectually. For example, Dr. Wang 
Chung-hui, with whom I worked for a 
year, translated the German Code into 
English—the German Code of Law. 
He is a great student and linguist, and 
represents the Chinese Government in 
the Hague Court. I dare say there are 
many representatives on that Hague 
Court who are not so good lawyers as is 
Dr. Wang Chung-hui. He is an excep- 
tion, of course, because they have no 
educational opportunities. That is the 
great need of China, and the salvation 
of China in the future depends upon 
education. When those people have 
the opportunities presented to them, 
they are eager to learn, they avail them- 
selves of every opportunity, for, as I 
said, they are not inherently stupid. 
I had a weakness, playing golf, and 
whenever I had a chance, I indulged 
myself in that pastime. I was par- 
ticularly impressed by the alertness of 
mind of the little Chinese caddies— 
keen and wide awake—not stupid in 
any way, but it is pathetic that they 
must grow up almost in dense ignor- 
ance, because they have no oppor- 
tunity for an education. 

The Chinese have many different 
dialects. The Cantonese can’t under- 
stand the Pekingese. They have no 
means of communication. In all that 
vast territory, they have about seven 
thousand miles of railroad as against 
two hundred and sixty-five thousand 
miles in the United States. Then, of 
late years, the railroad equipment, 
when it is not being used for trans- 
portation of troops, is used for the 
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billeting of soldiers, so that the people 
most of the time have no use of the 
railroads. 

PouiticaL CoNnDITION 


China became a republic by procla- 
mation in February, 1912. It is very 
unreasonable to assume or expect that 
a country, an absolute monarchy for 
thousands of years, could evolve itself 
into a republic built upon Occidental 
lines in the short space of fifteen years 
—quite impossible to expect that that 
could be accomplished. Many patri- 
otic citizens of China have been strug- 
gling to evolve something like an 
orderly republic out of that chaotic 
situation, but lack of means of com- 
munication and the illiteracy of the 
people make it difficult. 


Tue Tarirr CONFERENCE AND THE 
EXTRATERRITORIALITY CGMMISSION 


Our policy toward China has been 
very well stated by Dr. Hornbeck.' All 
that I can do is to add a little of my 
personal experience in our efforts to do 
two things. The two things are the 
Tariff and the Extraterritoriality Com- 
mission. Both of these tasks came out 
of the Armament Conference in Wash- 
ington in 1921 and 1922. For many 
years prior to that time the Chinese 
had complained they didn’t have 
sufficient tariff with which to function 
their government. For many years, 
since 1844, the tariff in and out of 
China has been 5 per cent, the same on 
exports and on imports. Personally 
I think that tariff is sufficient and all 
the poor Chinese ought to be forced to 
pay, but the war lords and politicians 
thought they ought to have more, and 
so the Powers said: “All right, we will 
appoint a commission and give you all 
the tariff the traffic will bear.” I 
happened to be one of two delegates 
to that conference. The Washington 
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Conference concluded in 1922, but due a bh 


to a complication between China and 


one of the Powers, the commission 


didn’t get going until October of 1925. 

When I left the United States for 
China the situation was quite peaceful. 
The government was then being func- 
tioned by Tuan Chi-jui, a very esti- 
mable Chinese gentleman, appointee 
of Chang Tso-lin and Feng Yu-hsiang. 


On my way across the Pacific Chang _ 


and Feng began to fight. Chang 
claimed that Feng was disloyal to 
China in that he was receiving aid and 
comfort from the Soviets; and Feng, 
on the other hand, insisted that Chang 
was a traitor because he was receiving 
aid from the Japanese. a 
eg 

CONFERENCE AT PEKING Wd 

When I arrived in Peking I found © 
ten very estimable gentlemen, well 
worthy of representation of any coun- 
try, who represented China on the 
Chinese Customs Tariff. Part of those 
gentlemen were selected as the nomi- 
nees of Feng and part as the nominees 
of Chang. Shortly after my arrival 
there Feng got control of the Peking 
area, which necessitated these men 
nominated by Chang fleeing to foreign 
concessions, which they did. They 
went to Tientsin. I think I should 
have gone if I had been in their place, 
because it is the custom in China, quite 
different from that in some parts of 
this country, that when one differs 
from another politically, it is just as 
well that he absent himself temporarily 
if he happens to differ from the party in 
power. Later on when the scene 
shifted, when Chang in collaboration 
with Wu Pei-fu got control of the 
Peking area, it was necessary for the 
Feng men to disappear; so that by 
the first of April, 1926, out of the ten 
Chinese delegates, with whom we went 
there to confer, seven had gone, leaving 
but three on the other side of the 
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table. Tuan Chi-jui, the chief execu- 
tive, had gone. The three remaining 
gentlemen, very patriotic, of course, 
had no power to conclude any negotia- 
tions with us. As Dr. Hornbeck has 
told you, we had been told by the 
Cantonese that they would not recog- 
nize any negotiations that we might 
conclude with the existing government; 
therefore, since April, 1926, there has 
been no government recognized by the 
Chinese as representative of the whole 
country. 

We worked along with the Chinese 
experts, who were very intelligent and 
industrious, and our experts came to 
an accord, substantially, with the 
Chinese experts as to a tariff schedule. 
The difficulty under which these Chi- 
nese gentlemen labored was the im- 
portunity of the war lords to get more 
tariff. They were not interested in 
whether it would preclude any revenue 
—what they wanted was the money. 
The peril we saw was that the tariff 
would be put so high that it would 
yield no revenue. 

Obedient to the mandate of the 
tariff treaty that was made in Wash- 
ington, we had the right immediately 
to give to the Chinese 2) per cent 
increase upon their necessities, and up 
to 5 per cent upon their luxuries. It 
was estimated that would yield an 
additional revenue totalling thirty 
million dollars, but the Chinese refused 
that, saying they wanted a hundred 
millions, and if we gave them thirty, 
we would “run out” on them before 
we gave them any more. We said we 
didn’t come 10,000 miles to run out on 
them; that we were there to give them 
all the tariff the traffic would bear, but 
obedient to our promise would give 
them thirty million at once. After- 
wards it was amusing to see seven out 
of the ten Chinese delegates, including 
the Chairman, who expressed the fear 
that the foreign delegates would “run 
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out” on them, “run out” on us. The 
three Chinese who remained had no 
authority to conclude an agreement 
and so we were unable to consummate 
any tariff arrangement. That situa- 
tion still obtains. 

The United States is ready and 
willing, and I may say, anxious, at the 
earliest possible moment when there 
is anything in the form of a govern- 
ment which represents—not all of 
China, but any consistent integral part 
of China—to resume negotiations look- 
ing toward the revision of the tariff. 


Tue Treaty with CHINA 


So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, I claim we have no unequal 
treaties with China. The treaties we 
have were made in good faith, both as 
to the tariff and extraterritoriality. I 
maintain that with nations as with 
individuals, it is customary to abide by 
contracts or agreements until they are 
changed. If a treaty is objectionable 
to a nation, it should insist that it be 
changed, but until changed in an 
orderly way, treaties should be ob- 
served. I do not understand that the 
thoughtful Chinese charge us with 
having any unequal treaties, except 
that they want the tariff changed, 
which we are ready and willing and 
anxious to do as soon as they have any 
recognized government in China with 
which to confer. 

If, yielding to the enthusiasm of some 
of our emotional people, we were to 
enter into negotiations with some part 
of China, every other part would 
protest that we were recognizing some 
part. Therefore, we cannot do any- 
thing except to be patient and bide our 
time, in the hope that the opportunity 
may present itself when we shall be 
able to enter into negotiations with 
some dependable government which 
represents some part of the Chinese 
people. I insist, so far as we are 
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concerned, that we did everything 
humanly possible to bring about with 
the Chinese an agreement for more 
tariff. I don’t believe that it was the 
intent and purpose of any of the 
nations to do anything else than to 
come to accord with the Chinese. | 


PRESENT CONDITIONS IN CHINA | 

We see a good deal just now about 
the aggressive controversy going on in 
Shantung between the Japanese and 
Chinese, and I have been asked what 
I thought about it, whether I thought 
it was the beginning of war between 
China and Japan. I don’t think so. 
I think that it will not be anything 
very serious, because I don’t believe 
that the Japanese want any war with 
China. All the Japanese want is to 
sell their cotton goods to the Chinese, 
and I doubt very much whether the 
Japanese, even if they were disposed 
to be warlike, would be in any con- 
dition to carry on a war. Obviously, 


that gesture made on that railroad in 
Shantung would tend to solidify the 
Chinese against the Japanese. 

I might say, in passing, that so far 
as the United States is concerned, there 
are at least six good reasons why we 
could not intervene in China further 
than to save the lives and property of 
our own nationals. First, it is im- 
possible to aggress in the face of our 
traditional sympathy with China. Sec- 
ondly, our trade with China wouldn’t 
justify it. Large as that country is, by 
reason of the inability to buy, and the 
lack of means of communication, our 
trade with China is about one third of 
what it is with Japan. There is a 
great market over there. As soon as 
there is an opportunity to develop 
their resources and to cultivate their 
soil, these frugal, industrious, hard- 
working Chinese Coolies, will have 
one of the most productive countries 


of the world and it will be one of our 
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greatest markets. Just now they can- | 
not do anything, their activities are | 
paralyzed; their crops destroyed, their 
animals taken away, and the whole 
country is overrun by soldiers and 
bandits. Everything that they have | 
‘is either outrageously burdened by 
taxes of every conceivable kind, or is 
taken outright by the war lords. It was 
interesting indeed to see the ingenuity _ 
by which the dominant Chinese _ 
authorities taxed the poor people. : 

There is another reason. We could © 
not go into China alone, no more than 
Japan could go in to conquer China, — 
even though we were disposed to do it, 
which, of course, we are not. In the © 
fourth place, if any or all of the powers 
were to do that, that act would imme- 
diately solidify all Chinese against the 
foreigners forever, for they are not _ 
quitters or cowards. They would — 
fight forever and ever if any foreign 
power went in there to aggress upon 
the Chinese. Of course, you can’t | 
further the interests of trade in any | 
country under the muzzle of a gun. 
In the fifth place, the foreigners would 
have to function the Chinese Govern- | 
ment through Chinese officials and — 
employes, which is quite impossible. — 
They don’t understand government as 
we do. They would be continuously 
irritated by that domination. Beyond 
all that, all of the officials collaborating _ 
or working for a foreign power would 
be persona non grata to all other — 
Chinese. 

So when anybody tells you that — 
Japan or any other country is going to 
aggress on China, do not take it too 
seriously. There will be skirmishes — 
and bloodshed, but I think we get a 
great deal of “yellow” news from the 
Orient. In other words, we hear all 
the bad things going on over there and 
not so much of the good. I lived in 
Peking almost a year, surrounded all 
the time by 200,000 soldiers; many 
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times I could see the flash of the guns 
at night; I could hear the roar of the 
guns at day, trying to dislodge Feng 
from Nankou pass. But we didn’t 
take that very seriously. Once in a 
while they had a playful habit of 
dropping bombs around Peking from 
aeroplanes. They didn’t hit us, and 
we went along as usual. They don’t 
take their wars over there so seriously 
as we do. So much for the tariff and 
the situation generally. 


JURISDICTION 


Resolution number five, adopted by 
the Armament Conference at Wash- 
ington in 1922, provided that the 
United States and the other nations 
which had extraterritorial treaties with 
China, should constitute a commission 
to investigate the subject of extra- 
territorial jurisdiction in China. I 
dare say you understand, you students 
of foreign affairs, what extraterri- 
toriality means; but in case some of 
you ladies don’t know exactly what it 
is, I may say that extraterritoriality, 
briefly defined, means the exemption 
of a foreigner from the jurisdiction of 
a country which he may visit. For 
example, if you as citizens of the United 
States went to China, and were ar- 
rested by the Chinese for some infrac- 
tion of their laws, you could invoke the 
jurisdiction of our consul, or the United 
States Court at Shanghai. Or if a 
Chinese were to bring suit against you, 
you could have recourse to the same 
jurisdiction. 

Extraterritoriality in China had its 
origin back in 1843. First with the 
British, then in 1844 with ourselves. 
The idea was that the Chinese real- 
izing that they didn’t know anything 
about the administration of justice in 
accordance with western methods, were 
willing to segregate the foreigners and 
let them settle their controversies under 
their own laws. That condition has 
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gone on hitherto. It is not fair to say 
the Chinese were coerced into the 
making of those treaties, because the 
last one was made with Switzerland in 
1919. No one can say that the Swiss 
Navy could coerce anybody into any- 
thing. The fact about it was that 
extraterritoriality was a modus vivendi, 
never intended to be permanent. 
Obviously it impinges the dignity of 
a country. It is not right. So long 
ago as 1903 the United States and 
Japan, and Great Britain in 1902, 
made treaties with China in which 
they evinced a desire to surrender their 
extraterritorial rights at the earliest 
possible moment when the state of 
Chinese laws and the arrangements for 
their administration justified them in 
so doing. Immediately after that, 
although China was still an Empire, 
the Chinese appointed a very capable 
commission to work out a system of 
laws under which the foreigners could 
work, and which they thought might 
be applicable to them and serviceable 
to them. I would not speak dis- 
paragingly about our American law- 
yers, but I don’t believe there is any 
group of American lawyers who could 
have done better than that group of 
Chinese lawyers did. They worked 
out a plan not on the Anglo-Saxon 
system, but based upon the German 
and French Codes. They worked 
under great difficulties, because they 
had no money. After China became a 
republic in 1912, they went along and 
they have evolved a code of laws and, 
as I say, have succeeded quite ad- 
mirably. They had their code almost 
completed, but the difficulty was when 
they had it completed it was never 
effectuated. 


Laws or CHINA 
China, of course, theoretically is a 
republic. That means that the parlia- 
ment should make the laws—a chief 
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executive shall promulgate them, and 
their enforcement is left to the depart- 
ment of justice. Theoretically they 
have all those departments, but due to 
the war conditions parliament met very 
infrequently. So the result was, when 
the chief executive wanted a law, he 
would issue a mandate and say: “This 
is the law,” and the war lord, if he 
didn’t like the law, would say: “ Pay 
no attention to it.””. Thus despite the 
efforts of this commission, the laws of 
China depend largely on the gastro- 
nomic condition of the chief executive, 
or the caprice of the war lords. The 
difficulty is that the provinces pay no 
attention to the laws unless it pleases 
them to do so. For more than ten 
years the Cantonese Government has 
not recognized the laws of the Peking 
Government except in one or two 
respects. The Cantonese have laws of 
their own. Each province has. The 
fact is, that the old laws of China were 
not very numerous. They had no 
occasion for laws. They were peace- 
loving people, and by common consent, 
without any election throughout China, 
they had a magistrate who adminis- 
tered the laws and settled all differ- 
ences. Generally the most intelligent 
man of the town was selected as a 
magistrate. They had, when I lived 
there, a year ago, but one hundred and 
thirty-nine modern courts to adminis- 
ter justice to over 400,000,000 of 
people, or over four million people to 
every court. 

The vices of extraterritorial juris- 
diction are several. In the first place, 
where there are extraterritorial rights, it 
impinges upon the dignity of a country. 
As I have said, that is wrong. In the 
second place, there are as many laws 
appertaining to foreigners as there are 
foreign governments having extra- 
territorial treaties with China. Every 
foreigner has a right to invoke the laws 


of his own country. In the third 
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place, it is a great country in area, 


with consuls far apart, and this 


amounts in some cases almost to a 


denial of justice. Then, too, the can 
appeals from the trial courts to the © 


higher courts in the case of the United 
States have to come through the 


Shanghai court to the circuit court of — 


appeals in California. That is un- 
fortunate. Some of the consuls of 
foreign countries have a habit of 
selling citizenship to the Chinese. In 


other words, if one Chinese were sued 


by another and he didn’t like it, he 
would go to the consul of some foreign 
country who would sell the Chinese a 
citizenship and thus overnight the 
Chinese would become a citizen of this 


foreign country for a consideration. © 


Then, of course, having bought the 
judge to start with, it would be pretty 
easy going to the trial of the case 
before the consul who had sold the 
citizenship. That is a very vicious 
custom, to which the Chinese objected, 
and rightly so. 


Tue NEcgEssItTy OF EXTRATERRITORIAL 
Rieuts 


Those are the major objections to 
the exercise of extraterritorial rights. 
However, on the other hand, the 
extraterritorial rights seem to be neces- 
sary because there are no courts to take 
their places. We went over the whole 
situation. Went around China as 
much as we could and made a report. 
This report was a joint one by the 
representatives of all the nations, 
including the Chinese. 

The report found these different 
difficulties and criticized them. It 
found, generally speaking, that there 
wasn’t a court in China that was not 
absolutely under the domination of the 
war lords. The war lords paid no 
attention to the courts when they 
wanted to exercise their military will. 


I remember at the time the Com- 
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mission was sitting in Peking, the chief 
justice of the highest court in Shang- 
tung, one of the most important 
provinces in China, was taken out and 
shot in the middle of the night, without 
any pretense of a trial, because he 
didn’t please the war lord. Day after 
day you could see people taken out to 
be executed without any trial, except a 
military order. 

I visited many of the courts. When 
they were not molested by the military, 
they did their jobs well. Some were 
educated in American law schools, 
some in French, some in British, some in 
German, and some in Japanese schools. 
Left alone they would have adminis- 
tered justice all right, but there was 
that continuous domination of the 
war lords. So the situation was such 
it would be quite impossible to take 
away from the foreigners in China 
the protection of their extraterritorial 
rights, because there were no courts 
where their rights could be protected. 
It was complained by our Chinese 
friends that the foreign concessions 
afforded an asylum into which the so- 
called wicked Chinese could run. I 
might say, that the United States has 
no concessions in China and no foreign 
settlements. In so far as we were 
concerned, we could not be charged 
with participating in anything of that 
sort. But these asylums into which 
they ran were not objectionable to us. 
We provided in our report that if any 
wicked Chinese sought refuge in a 
foreign concession the Chinese authori- 
ties under proper order could go in and 
take them out. 

Personally I was very grateful that 
there was such an asylum, because a 
great many of my Chinese friends 
sought refuge there, and, as I said a 
while ago, I didn’t criticize them, be- 
- eause I dare say I would have beaten 
them to the concessions if I had been 
a similar 
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DoMINATION OF THE War Lorps 


You cannot condemn the Chinese 
people who are powerless under the 
domination of these war lords, soldiers 
and bandits. The difference between 
a soldier and a bandit is not very 
great. Chang Tso-lin, perhaps the 
most dominant war lord in China to- 
day, is an ex-bandit. These poor 
young Chinese boys are drafted into the 
army and told to march along. They 
get little or no pay, and have much 
difficulty in getting anything. 

They had a system there of paying 
the soldiers in paper currency of no 
value. They would take what they 
received and buy cigarettes with it. 
They would demand a package of 
cigarettes and offer in payment a ten 
dollar denomination, then demand the 
change in good currency. If they 
didn’t get the cigarettes and the change 
in good money it would be melancholy 
for the cigarette storekeeper. Some- 
times they would go into a silk store. 
I haven’t time to elaborate upon the 
wonderful silks there are in China, but 
amazing were the beautiful ancient 
silks. These soldiers would combine 
and go into the silk stores, take their 
paper notes, buy some of this wonder- 
ful silk, then take it across the street 
and pawn it, getting real money in ex- 
change, and a little while later go back 
and redeem the silk with this spurious 
money. That is a system of high fi- 
nance that we don’t know much about. 


PATIENCE AND SYMPATHY NECESSARY 


I have taken more than my allow- 
ance of time. I appreciate very much 
your very considerate attention, and all 
I want to say to you in leaving is to 
remember that when we are looking at 
China, we must look with a sympa- 
thetic Occidental eye, realizing that we 
cannot put ourselves in their place and 
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The problems ar are , difficult to solve. 


If I were able to prescribe a panacea for 


China, I would be the greatest pathol- 


ogist the world has ever seen. My 
suggestion is that the problems of 
China must be worked out by the 
Chinese themselves; they know better 
than anyone else how todo it. It is 
a long, hard job, because these young 
men who come over here and return to 
China dare not do anything. Their 
efforts are paralyzed. If they do 
anything they are subjected to the 
wrath of the war lords. It is quite 


impossible for them to accomplish or 
realize, in the immediate future, their 


ad 


ideals. They are idealists, they have 


ideals just as any of us. I think they 
are more idealistic and artistic than 
our Caucasian people. We must be 
patient and let them work out their 
problems their own way. Meanwhile 
all we can do is to be sympathetic with 
them, and not to aggress upon them. 
Nevertheless, they must know, the 
war lords, as well as the other people of 
China, that the United States, con- 
sistent with its policy toward its own 
people, cannot permit the lives and 
property of its own nationals to be 
destroyed when they are lawfully in 
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HEN you mention China the 

first idea in your mind is a po- 
litical entity, an organized government, 
recognized by other governments simi- 
larly organized, a member of the 
League of Nations, a body with which 
your government has treaty relations, 
etc. Mr. Hornbeck! and Hon. Mr. 
Strawn? have been speaking upon 
China as thus politically constituted; 
but by a strange combination of cir- 
cumstances, such a China is non-exis- 
tent today. There is a divided China, 
with an insurgent government holding 
three-fourths of the territory of the 
country, and the remnant of the recog- 
nized government the remaining fourth. 
Therefore, it is so when these experts 
say there is nobody there for America 
to deal with. I am no expert in po- 
litical affairs, or in international law. 
My major interest in life is outside the 
field of political science. I thought I 
might say a few words about China in 
another sense, namely, China as a 
people, as Lothrop Stoddard puts it, 
the cultural and racial center of the 
Yellow world. 


CuHINA AS A PEOPLE 


I would like to speak to you as a 
private citizen, representing no official 
body, but just as one of the vast mass 
of the common people of China, trying 
to voice some of our hopes and aspira- 
tions. How can I describe the situa- 
tion in China today? I must make 
use of historical analogies. China 
today is faced with a situation created, 
if you can imagine it, by a com. 

bination of the most anpertant histor- 
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ical events similar to what the nations 
of the West have gone through in the 
last five centuries: The French Revo- 
lution; the industrialization of Great 
Britain in the 18th century; the po- 
litical unification of Italy, and of Ger- 
many and the Renaissance of Europe, 
when the nations of Europe learned 
what nationality meant. If you could 
combine all these historical facts to- 
gether and imagine the problems that 
the various European nations faced 
individually and separately and at dif- 
ferent times, and then think of China 
having to face all these problems, put 
together and simultaneously, each 
vastly magnified and intensified on 
account of the fact that we have four 
hundred million people to deal with, 
then you will realize the task before us 
in adjusting our national life to the 
requirements of the modern world. 


ExistTinc 


What are some of our problems? In 
the first place, we have to awaken the 
nation politically. In other words, we 
have to have political education where- 
by our people would be prepared to 
handle the democratic form of govern- 
ment that we have adopted by the 
Revolution of 1911. It is a difficult 
task, but both exterior factors and 
internal agencies are creating a na- 
tional consciousness among the four 
hundred million people over there 
today. Of the outward factors I might 
mention the so-called imperialism of 
the West, the unequal treaties, and 
such international incidents as have 
happened in Shantung. Correctly or 
otherwise, the Chinese people feel that 
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in the intercourse with the nations of 
the West in the last seven decades they 
have not dealt with China fairly, but 
have taken advantage of her military 
inferiority and seized territory, secured 
special privileges, interfered with her 
administrative integrity, and in other 
ways encroached upon her sovereignty. 
The sense of humiliation and resent- 
ment on account of these alleged in- 
justices has been a powerful factor 
in awakening national consciousness. 
Internally the years of civil war, polit- 
ical turmoil and misrule have had one 
beneficent effect, namely the birth of 
public opinion and its articulate expres- 
sion through the press which not even 
the most autocratic militarist cares to 
oppose for long. Alongside of these 
incidental factors we should mention 
the work of the schools, where the 
youths of the land are learning to think 
nationalistically by precept, by word of 
mouth, by the songs they sing and by 
the books they read. 

Now in this progress of political 
education mention should be made of 
one person who though dead lives in 
the hearts and minds of the people and 
exercises more influence than any 
living person in the thinking of the 
nation. I refer to Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 
He had the genius of creating slogans 
that caught the attention and the 
imagination of the people. He noted 
the effectiveness of the cry of 
“equality, liberty and fraternity” in 
the French Revolution, and he saw the 
powerful appeal of the expression, 
“Government of the People, by the 
People and for the People”’ in the po- 
litical thinking of your own people. 
From these models he created a Chi- 
nese slogan, as concise, as pointed and 
as effective. It is known as the Three 
People’s Principles of Dr. Sun: Min 
Shen; Min Chuan; Min Tsu, which 
freely interpreted reads: 

The Economic Development of the 
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People, The Authority of the People, and 
the N Nationalism of the People. eth 

Another problem we are faced with 
is that we have different dialects in 
the country. I do not know whether 
or not you realize the situation fully. 
We are today linguistically as handi- 
capped as was Europe five hundred 
years ago, before the Renaissance 
created the national languages. We 
write in one language but speak in 
another, and the common people can- 
not write down what they speak and 
cannot understand what is read to 
them. This has been one of the chief 
causes of illiteracy in China. One of 
our great intellectual leaders, Dr. Hu 
Shih, a graduate of Cornell University, 
ten years ago started a movement to 
eliminate this difficulty through the 
popularization of the vernacular style 
of writing in place of the difficult and 
stiff classical style, so that the common 
people can read and write as they 
speak. As England turned from Latin 
to common-day English as the medium 
of writing, so today in China we 
are turning from the classical lan- 
guage to the new “Pai Hua” or ver- 
nacular which will facilitate cultural 
unification of the people. 


Economic 


We have before us serious economic 
problems. For instance, eight-tenths 
of our people are agricultural, but the 
rural life of the country is not organ- 
ized. Agriculture is not carried on 
on a scientific basis. The farmers of 
China are subjected to all sorts of 
handicaps. Among others, the lack of 
credit. How can they be helped to 
improve their economic condition? 
Well, we went to the agricultural his- 
tory of the European peoples. We 
studied their problems and the way 
they solved them in the years past, and 
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we found a similar situation in Ger- 
many. In 1846 there was a great 
famine in Germany and the farmers 
became greatly impoverished. Rural 
conditions were exasperating. A man 
came forward and proposed a remedy, 
and now ever since we know it as 
the Raifeisen system of rural co- 
operative credit, which has literally 
revolutionalized the farmers’ life and 
economic status in the countries of 
Europe. We have successfully ex- 
perimented with it in North China 
since 1922, when the first Rural Coép- 
erative Credit Society was started in a 
certain village near Peking. Today 
the movement has spread from one 
village to another, until we have a 
hundred such coéperative credit socie- 
ties, whereby the farmers not only 
borrow money at low interest to im- 
prove their economic condition, but 
also learn communal codperation, local 
self-government, and business prin- 
ciples. 

I mention these three illustrations to 
show you that things are going on today 
in China aside from, and in spite of, the 
political turmoil. The political re- 
construction that is going on in my 
country is a necessary process. We 
have got to accomplish it in spite of 
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interested and involved, such as the 
creation of national consciousness 
and solidarity; the evolution of a na- 
tional language and the economic im- 
provement of the vast masses. These 
huge movements do not find space in 
the papers of the West proportionate to 
their importance. What you read 
most about is the political side of our 
national evolution. I would like to ask 
you to think of China not as a political 
entity with which your government has 
to deal, but as a people who have prob- 
lems similar to the problems that the 
peoples of the West have faced and 
solved. The only difference between 
you and us is that you have met the 
problems ahead of us and you have 
found your solutions. We are coming 
behind you and we are learning of you 
from your experiences and experiments. 
All we ask is patience with us because 
we are bound to commit mistakes, and 
faith, as every Chinese feels that un- 
hindered we will work out our own 
national salvation. 

In conclusion I would like to quote 
one of the principles enunciated at the 
Washington Conference as the principle 
that the nations of the West might 
beneficently follow in their attitude 
toward China today, namely, 


numerous difficulties. But at the same 
time there are going on vast popular 
movements in which every one of our 
four hundred millions of people are 


To provide the fullest and most un- ( 
embarrassed opportunity to China to de- 
velop and maintain for herself an efficient 
and stable government. 
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N the short time at my disposal, I 

shall attempt to present a survey of 
the outstanding facts in the present 
situation in China based upon experi- 
ences during a recent trip through that 
country. 


Srx OvuTsTANDING Facts 
Nationalism 


The first fact is that nationalism in 
China is strong and genuine, and that 
many of its leaders are men of ability 
and character. This nationalist move- 
ment as a whole, of which the Nation- 
alist political party and the nationalist 
government at Nanking are but two 
manifestations, aims to free China 
from all foreign control and to make it a 
modern state. It is supported by the 
Chinese people in all parts of the 
country. Even in the north the Na- 
tionalist movement in its broader in- 
terpretation has had the backing of the 
Chinese as a whole, while approxi- 
mately half of them have wished to see 
Peking captured by the Nationalist 
armies of the South. 


Chinese Attitude Toward the Powers 


Second: the attitude of the Chinese 
toward the foreign Powers in general 
during the past year has become more 
moderate, and their demands more 
reasonable. This change has been due 
in part to the growing seriousness of 
the internal situation in China and in 
part to the recent elimination of 
Russia and Russian influence. Not- 
withstanding this growing modera- 
tion, however, the Chinese are very 
anxious to revise the so-called unequal 
treaties, and on one point they are in- 
sistent—that they be given tariff au- 
tonomy by January 1, 1929. As is 


Outstanding Facts in the Present Situation in Chine 
By Greorce H. Pu.D. 


Professor of History and International Relations, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


well known, during the Tariff Confer- 
ence at Peking, in 1925-26, the Powers 
agreed that the treaty which they 
hoped to conclude should contain a | 
clause granting China tariff autonomy 
on January 1, 1929. Technically that 
promise has now no legal binding 
force, since no treaty was made. 
Nevertheless, all the Chinese with 
whom I talked believe that the Powers 
are bound by that pledge, and a con- 
siderable proportion of foreigners, es- 
pecially Americans and British, feel 
that the Powers are morally com- 
mitted by it. 

Both the Peking and the Nanking 
Governments have stated that they 
are at full liberty to put in force their 
own tariff on January 1, 1929, and ap- 
parently they intend to do so, treaty or 
no treaty. Both have recently estab- 
lished commissions to consider the 
tariff, and a few weeks ago, shortly be- 
fore I left China, both had agreed in 
principle that their two commissions 
acting jointly would codperate with the 
Powers in trying to reach a settlement 
on this perplexing issue. For some 
time the chief obstacle to a solution of 
the tariff problem has been the absence 
of a single government, or a joint com- 
mission, which could speak for China as 
a whole. Both the United States and 
Great Britain, as is clear from their 
official statements, are now willing to 
grant tariff autonomy to China, if they 
can do so in some legal way and with a 
pledge that they shall suffer no dis- 
criminations; while Japan has promised 
to do the same, provided a special reci- 
procity treaty can previously be made, 
which will save her from the disastrous 
economic consequences of a_ high 
Chinese tariff on such goods as cheap 
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grade cotton cloth, which Japanese 
export in large quantities to China. 

From recent conversations with 
many thoughtful Chinese and foreign- 
ers it is evident that it is of the utmost 
importance, if it can possibly be done, 
to settle this question of the Chinese 
Tariff during the next few months, in 
order to do away with the likelihood of 
serious complications between China 
and the Powers on and after the first of 
January of this coming year. 


Results of the Civil War 

Third: civil war in China has brought 
widespread suffering and discourage- 
ment. All Chinese long for political 
unity, but, this past winter, they were 
not very hopeful of obtaining it in the 
near future. While many of them in 
the South still believed in the possibil- 
ity of unity by military conquest, that 
is, by the conquest of Peking by the 
Nationalist troops, the majority ap- 
parently, both of Chinese and of for- 
eigners, did not believe that this unity 
could be achieved by military means. 
One of the greatest obstacles appeared 
to be the practical independence of the 
war lords. As a prominent Chinese, a 
returned American student, said: 


Our armies in China are like the armies in 
Italy 150 years ago. Those armies be- 
longed to the counts and the dukes, they did 
not belong to Italy. So our armies are the 
armies of the war lords and not the armies 
of China. 


And at a luncheon, this past January in 
Peking, a retired Chinese official, a 
Yale graduate in the ’80’s, when the 
topic of political unity arose, turned to 
me and said: 

“Unity will not come to China in 
my lifetime; it may not come in yours.” 
Again and again Chinese have said, 
when they were willing to speak 
frankly: 

“We must probably go on with this 


civil war for possibly a decade more 
before we can gain real political unity.” 
The capture of Peking by the Na- 
tionalist armies, a military success not 
generally anticipated, does not solve 
China’s political problems. Even a 
few months ago it was realized that the 
conquest of Northern China would be 
less difficult than to unite the various 
war lords into a single strong govern- 


ment. As a prominent Nationalist 
leader has recently expressed it, ““ With 


the capture of Peking our most serious 
difficulties are only beginning.” 


Attitude Toward the United States 


Fourth: the Chinese as a whole re- 
gard America as their best friend. In 
their judgment that relationship in- 
volves a certain obligation on the part 
of the United States. This typical at- 
titude was well expressed by a young 
military officer in one of the National- 
ist armies, who said: 

We are working for the upbuilding of 
China. We find we are thwarted by the 
unequal treaties with the Powers. We 
regard America as our best friend, and we 
therefore look to America to take the lead 
in the revision of these treaties. 


In addition to this point of view, 
which is held generally throughout 
China, the Nationalists of the South, 
this past winter, desired formal diplo- 
matic recognition by the United States. 
Short of that, they asked for more 
direct and more frequent communica- 
tion between the officials of their Gov- 
ernment and those of the United 
States. This request, which was re- 
garded as reasonable by a large major- 
ity of the Americans with whom I 
talked in Shanghai, seems to have been 
met in large part, at least, by the states- 
manlike settlement of the unfortunate 
Nanking incident of a year ago, the 
wisest step which our Department of 
State has taken for some years in its 
Far Eastern diplomacy. 
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A problem which has often arisen in 
the past is whether the United States, 
in dealing with China on important 
matters, should act independently or in 
codperation with the other Powers. On 
that issue I found an interesting differ- 
ence of opinion in the Far East, typified 
by statements of outstanding leaders of 
China and Japan. In a conversation 
with General Chiang Kai-shek, when I 
asked him if there were any essential 
facts which he wished Americans to 
understand, he said: 

“It is vitally important that the 
United States should negotiate directly 
with us, and not in codperation 
with either Great Britain or Japan.” 
Shortly after that I went to Tokio, 
where the Prime Minister, Baron 
Tanaka said,—giving permission to 
quote,— 

“The most important consideration 
regarding China is that Japan and the 
United States should codperate as 
closely as possible on Chinese issues.” 


Conflict in Manchuria 


Fifth: the most acute of the per- 
manent issues in China is Manchuria. 
A great, fertile, only partially-developed 
region, it is the meeting place of the 
conflicting ambitions and conflicting 
policies of three potentially great 
states—Japan, Russia and China. At 
the present time, it seems to be gener- 
ally agreed, Russia as a great power has 
been practically eliminated in influence 
from central and northern Manchuria; 
but in a decade or two, as some of the 
more thoughtful Japanese point out, 
Russia will come back in Manchuria, 
and her aims and policies will then be 
what they have been in the past. 

But today the conflict is between 
China and Japan. There are many 
detailed issues which make friction be- 
tweenthem. China by the twenty-one 
demands, which the Chinese do not 
regard with particular affection, prom- 
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ised to lease land in Manchuria to the 
Japanese, but now refuses to do so. 
The Chinese officials are levying many 
taxes which the Japanese insist are 
contrary to existing treaties. There is 
also friction over railroad develop- 
ment; the Japanese claim that the 
Chinese are building certain new rail- 
roads by themselves which they prom- 
ised should be coéperative Chinese- 
Japanese enterprises. Then there are 
the Koreans in Manchuria, from 600,- 
000 to a million of them. Since they are 
Japanese subjects, the Chinese officials, 
as I ascertained from both Japanese and 
Chinese sources, have been ordering 
the Chinese landlords to put them out 
of their leaseholds, in order to limit 
what the Chinese regard as the grow- 
ing political power of Japan in the 
country. 

While there are many detailed is- 
sues in Manchuria, there is only one 
central problem. As the Japanese 
view it, it is, “Shall Japan be permitted 
to maintain its present political and 
economic position in Manchuria?” 
To the Chinese, it is even simpler, “Is 
Manchuria, a part of China, to be 
Chinese, or is it to be Japanese?” 
Frequently I asked leading Chinese in 
Peking whether they could not compro- 
mise their differences with the Japa- 
nese, at least temporarily. Usually 
they replied, ““No.” One of the most 
influential Chinese said: 

“We are too weak to do anything 
now, but the clash will come in the 
days of our children.” Manchuria, 
then, is one of the danger spots in 
the Far East. 

In a way American policy is affected 
by this Manchurian situation. When 
I had the pleasure of meeting General 
Chiang Kai-shek, before I could put a 
single question, he said, “What about 
the Morgan loan to the South Man- 
churia Railroad?” He explained that 
he was opposed to it; that all Chinese 
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were opposed to it; and that if the loan 
should be made, it would seriously 
affect China’s friendship for America. 
After that I brought up the question of 
the Morgan loan with nearly every 
Chinese with whom I talked, and 
found no difference of opinion; they all 
expressed views similar to those of 
General Chiang Kai-shek. I said to 
the General, “Are you opposed to the 
loan because it would help the North 
against the South?” He replied with 
vigor, ““No, because it would give 
American help to Japan against 
China.” 


7 The Japanese, however, would re- 


gard interference by the American 
Government with the making of the 
loan as little less than an unfriendly 
act. Their South Manchuria Railroad 
provides excellent financial security, 
their leasehold title to it is unques- 
tioned, so why should an American 
banking house not make a loan to it, if 
terms can be arranged? 

In view of the present aggravated 
situation in Manchuria, many thought- 
ful Americans in the Far East believe 


that it would be wise for the United 


States Government, so far as it can do 
so consistently with its old established 
policies, to avoid any act in Manchuria 
which would be interpreted by either 
Japan or China as unfriendly or as 
favoring one nation at the expense of 
the other. 


The Situation in Shantung 


Sixth, and finally, just a word on the 
present unfortunate situation in Shan- 
tung. The newspapers, although giv- 
ing many details regarding it, have not 
pointed out one fact which a Chinese 
would be sure to stress—the possible 
connection between the Shantung situ- 
ation and Manchuria. Last summer 
the Japanese sent 4200 troops into 
Shantung, maintaining that they were 
justified in taking that step for the pro- 
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tection of Japanese life and property, 
just as the British and Americans sent 
marines and warships to Shanghai. 
But the Chinese—at least all the 
Chinese with whom I talked—were 
convinced that the Japanese sent those 
troops into Shantung to block the Na- 
tionalist advance, apparently in order 
to safeguard Japan’s position in Man- 
churia. Further, the Chinese very 
generally believed—I have had the 
account told to me frequently in detail 
—that a year ago Japanese soldiers, to 
the number of hundreds if not thou- 
sands, put on Chinese uniforms and 
actually fought in Shantung against 
the advancing Nationalist Army. This 
belief, for which there does not appear 
to be adequate justification, is doubt- 
less back of a good deal of the Chinese 
feeling against the advance of Japanese 
troops in Shantung at the present 
time. 

The attitude of the Chinese Nation- 
alists also rests in part upon the belief 
that the Japanese are supporting 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin. The truth is 
that, although they did give him sup- 
port in the past, more recently they 
have become indignant at his conduct 
toward them. He equivocates; he 
promises, and does not keep his prom- 
ises; and has greatly injured Japanese 
in Manchuria through his economic 
measures, particularly his depreciating 


paper money. 


This situation creates a genuine 
problem for Japan. How the Govern- 
ment will meet it may be uncertain, but 
Japanese public opinion, as anyone re- 
cently in Japan can state with assur- 
ance, is strongly opposed to military 
aggression in China, but is insistent 
upon the maintenance of Japan’s pres- 
ent status in Manchuria. 


Japan’s Attitude 
A word may be added regarding the 
attitude of Japan toward China. The 


- 
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Japanese appear to be unanimous in 


_ believing that their interests are closely 
tied up with those of China. 


As one of 


their Ministers of Foreign Affairs has 
expressed it, “With a large population 
in a small territory, Japan’s very exisi- 
ence depends upon close economic coép- 


eration with 


desire this, 


China.” 
but, judging from many 


All Japanese 


conversations with representative Jap- 
anese the past few months, they are 


greatly 


achieve this codéperation. 


perplexed to know how to 
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RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Finally there is the question of the 
status of our own country in the Far 
East. So far as one can base a judg- 
ment upon the experiences of a recent 
visit, the relations of the United States 
with both China and Japan are better 
than they have been for some time. 
Notwithstanding the present friction 
between these two Far Eastern coun- 
tries, there is no valid reason why our 
relations with each of them may not 
only continue to be satisfactory but 
even increase in friendship. 
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di The Human Element in American Relations 
» 
By SHAW 


Editor, Review of Reviews, New York City 


F N view of recent events, notably the the entire American delegation, 
Pan-American Conference at Ha- with authority conferred upon him by 
vana, it may be pertinent to lay some President Coolidge and Secretary Kel- 
emphasis upon the fact that our rela- logg, made the most pronounced and 
tions with Latin America are not solely emphatic statement to the effect that 
to be found in the records of diplomacy, the Government and people of the 
in the ratified treaties that have been United States had no thought of annex- 
promulgated, or in the statistics of ation, and were solicitous for the inde- 
trade and commerce. If the cause pendence of the American republics and 

of good will is gaining ground among for their prosperity and full success. 
Me the peoples of our western world, it is It was felicitous that this sixth Pan- 
_largely due to the confidence that isin- American Conference was meeting at 
: spired by particular men, so placed that Havana, that beautiful capital with its 
_ their representative character is beyond model sanitary system and its efficient 


- question, while their sincerity is put to administration. Cuba was prepared, 
the test of deeds as well as words. through its President and its delegation 

a in the Conference, to testify to the fact 
_ ANNEXATION that the island’s relations with the 


During this last quarter century, United States had been advantageous, 
since under our influence and leader- and that the essentials of liberty and 
ship the republics of Cuba and Panama _ progress had been protected rather 
were added to the list of American sov-_ than restricted, by certain measures of 
ereignties, we have come by degrees to financial and political oversight exer- 
a clearer understanding of the trend of cised by the older and stronger of the 
our own permanent policies. Mr. Jef- two countries. 
ferson supposed that with strictly lim- The Vice-Chairmanship of the Cuban 
ited Federal functions, and with well- delegation was held by His Excellency, 
protected autonomy for each State, it Sefior Don Orestes Ferrara, a high offi- 
might prove advantageous in due time cial, an eminent scholar of the Univer- 
for the Latin-American States, one af- sity at Havana, whose public services 
ter another, to join our Confederation, have given him contemporary rank in 
not in any subordinate sense, but with Europe as well as in America, for it 


of Virginia, New York or Massachu-_ represented the Republic of Cuba in 
setts. There had been an earlier de- the League of Nations. As a very 
mand for the annexation of Cuba. We young man he took his part in the 
had absorbed Texas and California, and three-year war that gained the freedom 
there were those who thought it our of Cuba, a result that was consum- 
manifest destiny to extend the sweep of mated by virtue of the armed inter- 
our Federal Republic at least as far vention of the United States in 1898. 
southward as the Panama Canal. Sefior Ferrara, on his side, notably rep- 
In the recent Pan-American Confer- resents the good will and sincerity that 
- ence, Mr. Hughes, with the support of bring nations together in permanent 
54 


the same rights and privileges as those should be remembered that he has also | 
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bonds, and that make possible the 
safe advance of our ever-intensifying 
civilization. 

The progress of Cuba during the 
thirty-year period of the island’s inde- 
pendence has been almost unprece- 
dented. Cuba, thus prosperous and 
secure, enjoying admirable relations 
with our English-speaking republic, 
while losing nothing of the high tradi- 
tions or the cultural aspects of her Lat- 
inic civilization, has been in a favorable 
position to promote good understanding 


| between South America and North 


America. 
Unquestionably the carrying out of 
public works on such scale as the Pan- 


' ama Canal, and the projected Nicara- 


guan Canal, must have a profound in- 
fluence upon the future prosperity of 
this hemisphere, and upon the expan- 
sion of those peaceful activities that 
make war ever more obnoxious. The 
decision at Havana to outlaw war 


completely, and to establish upon a 


firm basis some system for the adjust- 


| ment or arbitration of all future dis- 
_ putes, is in keeping with the growth of 


commerce and the investment of cap- 
ital in great enterprises. 


Po.icy or INTERVENTION 


We have had every assurance from 
President Coolidge and high officials of 
the Government that our recent inter- 
ventions in Haiti, Santo Domingo and 
Nicaragua have had no motive except 
the protection of our own proper inter- 
, ests, and the assistance of those small 
republics to find their way to stability. 
Both the policy of intervention and the 
manner of its execution have been crit- 
ized, especially among ourselves. 

Those American citizens who have 
been anxious lest our Government 
should act aggressively for the benefit 
of private commercial or financial inter- 
ests should bear in mind that societies 


|engaged in research and the study of 
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foreign policy will never be apologists 
for any acts that could be justly con- 
demned. American public opinion is 
well informed, and is not dormant. 
The spirit and motive of our policies 
must always be kept in mind as no less 
essential than the formalities of diplo- 
macy and international law. 

Mr. Stimson’s recent mission to 
Nicaragua in the interest of harmony 
was highly creditable to the sincere 
purposes of American diplomacy. Mr. 
Morrow’s mission to Mexico, aiming at 
the development of mutual good will, is 
of the utmost consequence and it truly 
represents the spirit of our relations with 
all the republics of Latin America. We 
have now arrived at a clear conception 
of our own policies; and as the full truth 
dawns upon Latin America the results 
must be favorable and reassuring. 


AND Pusiic RELATIONSHIP 


The backward condition of Mexico 
should not invite disdain, but should, 
on the contrary, insure our patience as 
we realize how great a task lies before 
the Mexican people, in their endeavor 
to make political and social advance- 
ment. In the carrying out of this task 
they are entitled to our warm sympa- 
thy and our full coéperation; and it 
should be a part of our policy of states- 
manship and of neighborly good will to 
justify the confidence of the Mexican 
people in our friendship, and to assist 
them by every means within our power. 

There are many new points of con- 
tact, and many affairs of mutual inter- 
est and advantage, to bring the people 
of these republics together in friendly 
unofficial activities, and thus to pro- 
mote those undertakings that have a 
governmental character. Striking sta- 
tistics show the rapid growth of our 
commodity exchanges, and of the vol- 
ume of North American investments in 
Latin American enterprises. But not 
the least part of all this development, 
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and indeed a most essential part of it, 
is the respect and confidence that come 
with personal associations. 
; The conquests of tropical medicine 
and the control of infectious diseases 
have created ties of friendship in a 
_ great humanitarian profession. Engi- 
neers, scientists, educators, codperate 
_ with one another and find in their devo- 
a tion to unselfish aims for the advance- 
ss ment of knowledge and the betterment 
of human conditions those friendly pri- 
vate relations that react favorably 
upon the solution of political and dip- 
lomatie problems. We find a great in- 


tary 


crease in the exchange of information 
through the press associations, and 
through a wider circulation of books 
and periodicals. Scores of thousands 
of young people are studying Spanish 
in the United States, and corresponding 
multitudes are studying English in the 
Latinic republics. Better steamship 
facilities are resulting in enlarged tour. 
ist traffic in both directions; and with 
increased communication, these human 
ties, promoted as they are by statesmen 


and diplomats, will give assurance of | 


social progress, and will strengthen 
public relationships. 
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The Significance of the Recent Pan American © 


HE Sixth International Conference 

of American States was of a char- 
acter markedly juridical. Panameri- 
canism, as an organization, was born to 
carry out aims of broader scope, but in 
this last Conference, in which for the 
first time all the twenty-one Republics 
of the Western Hemisphere were as- 
sembled, its program and its energy 
were directed especially to creating 
rules making easier the life of inter- 
national society and to formulating 
principles to answer to the moral and 
material needs of our collective life. 


IMPORTANCE OF CONFERENCE Topics 


The topics in this field submitted to 
the Conference were of great extension 
and importance. No parliament in 
any country could have performed the 
labor done in four weeks by this gather- 
ing of diligent but prudent plenipoten- 
tiaries, by these men of divergent 
mentalities and dive languages. 
The topics ranged from a “code of 
international private law,” to the 
simplification of consular procedure; 
from the rights and duties of States, to 
aviation; from the constitution by 
means of treaties of the Pan American 
Union, to maritime neutrality or 
frontier police. And the program, 
despite its length, was not relinquished 
in any respect; if anything—certainly 
not much—was left for consideration 
by future conferences, the reason was 
not that the subject had not been dis- 
cussed, but that no harmonious solu- 
tion had been found, or—and this to 
my mind is of greater weight—because 
of local politics of several states which 


Conference at Havana 


By Hon. Orestes Ferrara 
The Ambassador of Cuba, Washington, D. C. sind 


itty 


always find their echo in these inter- 
national assemblages. 

It would not have been possible to 
carry out the task that was performed 
in Havana, in spite of all good will, if 
Panamericanism especially, and inter- 
national life as a whole, had not had an 
elevated and practical organization 
which through frequent technical con- 
gresses goes on elaborating principles 
and studying their application. This 
Conference, in effect, had been pre- 
ceded by many reunions of technicians 
and was favored by organs such as the 
Pan American Union and the American 
Institute of International Law, which 
collaborated with great sagacity and 
constancy. 


Co6RDINATING WorK IN HAVANA 


In Havana a work of codrdination 
was done, and almost always without 
prejudice and without reserve. And 
the results have been of such import- 
ance that we need not fear it an exag- 
geration to say that no American 
meeting has been more useful than this 
last one to the moral and material 
progress of American ideas. 

The questions which have been 
pointed out to public opinion as the 
most important have been those which 
were the cause of the resignation by 
Mr. Pueyrredon, Chairman of the 
Argentine Delegation, and that of 
“intervention.” ‘To my way of think- 
ing, public opinion considers them thus 
because of the dramatic and spectacular 
part they both had. 

Ambassador Pueyrredon, as_ is 
known, proposed that to the preamble 
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which precedes the convention of the 
Pan American Union, be added the 
following paragraph: 

Economic coéperation being an essential 
factor in achieving these aims, signatory 
states shall propend to the abolition of 
unjust hindrances and excessive artificial 
barriers which may obstruct natural ex- 


change or restrict rational liberty of com- 


merce between American nations, but not 
in the manner of granting privileges or 
creating exclusions. 


In the present phase of its domestic 
policy, the United States could not 
declare itself in favor of this motion; 
likewise the great majority of the states 
of Latin America, whose tariffs respond 
to fiscal necessities, could not do so. 
The Argentine Government itself ap- 
parently was not in complete accord 
with the author of the motion, and the 
latter resigned his post, refusing to 
carry out the new instructions that were 
given him, considering them contrary 
to the dictates of his conscience. 

The Pueyrredon proposal was, never- 
theless, in our belief, advantageous; it 
gave new life to the Panamerican 
tradition. We believe that this—shall 
we call it “economic consideration”? 
—will be the most important part 
of future programs, since otherwise 
Panamericanism will never grow in 
strength. It has always been in the air 
in all the conferences, combatted one 
day by some and another day by others, 
and whenever it has been eliminated 
from the programs has always made its 
appearance in some form. 

An economic understanding among 
the Americas is indispensable, partic- 
ularly so today since customs barriers 
have been progressively elevated to 
such extent that they have made the 
so-called tariff war of other days the 
normal condition of tariff relations. 


Fear or Exp.oiraTion 
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and fears today, that the world should 
consider her as a field to be exploited, a 
belief which is being more and more 
widely held and which may eventually 
lead her to develop animosity towards 
outsiders. Latin America sees that she 
furnishes raw materials and receives in 
return manufactured articles, and that 
through preventing her, by means of 
high tariffs, from entering into world- 
wide competition, the aim is to main- 
tain her in an economic position of 
second grade. Latin Americans of the 
Continent believe that their partici- 
pation in world economics will end with 
the exhaustion of the riches of their 
subsoil. It is not hidden from the 
alert and subtle intelligence of the 
Latin American people that the raw 
materials exploited in this manner 
benefit not the exporting but the im- 
porting country, and that it would be 
better for them to conserve their great 
deposits of minerals until, their in- 
dustrial production organized, they 
may satisfy their own requirements and 
compete advantageously in world mar- 
kets. At all events, it is certain that 
no permanent organization for the 
fostering of good relations among the 
countries of America, such as the Pan 
American Unidén, can live and prosper 
unless it has faculties that permit it, for 
example, to use its good offices to pre- 
vent the closing of a market to the 
exportation of a raw material of general 
use, or the destruction of the prosperity 
of a country by the abrupt imposition 
of a prohibitive tariff. The future will, 
I am confident, again bring to the front 


the question of economic Panameri- | } 


canism. 


INTERVENTION 


The discussion over “intervention,” 


so called, aroused more feeling than the 
economic question. Nicaraguan devel- 
opments caused this subject to be re 
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Latin America always feared, enter 


ld moved from the serene and foresighted 
a field of principles. The anti-interven- 
re tionists @ outrance preferred not to 
ly talk about Nicaragua because this case 
ds in its details was not favorable to them. 
he No one could, without himself com- 
in mitting an actual act of intervention, 
at discuss a state of affairs in which the 
of Governments of Nicaragua and the 
d- United States were in agreement. 
in- Consequently, despite the willingness 


of of Mr. Hughes, discussion was not 
he | attempted. Nevertheless, the agita- 
ci- ting fact of Nicaragua prevented the 
Conference from proceeding with all 
eir the directness desirable, and led many 


the ~—sinto the error of having in their minds a 
the — special case while discussing a general 
aw question. 

ner 

m- Cope or INTERNATIONAL Pusiic Law 


be In the “Code of International Public 
Law,”’ later divided into separate con- 
in- | ventions, are two chapters with the 


hey following titles: “‘Fundamental Bases 
und = of International Law”; and “State— 
ar- Existence—Equality—Recognition.” 
hat This Code was prepared in Rio de 
the | Janeiro by the Congress of Jurists 
the meeting there in the spring of 1927. 
Pan These two chapters reveal at first 
per glance that they are the work of jurists, 
for a work nobly done, but not entirely 
pre- within the discernment of what an 
the obligation signifies. I transcribe the 
eral articles as a proof of whatI say: 
rity | Article XII of Chapter I: alt 
tion 
will, | International rules should always be 
ont developed and interpreted in a spirit of 
eri- | ‘Operative solidarity in order that justice 
and general good may be attained. 
And Article I of Chapter II says: 
The State, as a person in international 
» . law, must fulfill the following requirements: 
on, First, permanent population. Second, Defi- 
1 the nitely determined territory. Third, consti- 
evel- tuted government. Fourth, capacity to 
e re 


enter into relations with other States. 
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Fifth, a degree of civilization such as en- 
ables it to observe the principles of inter- 
national law. ‘ 


As can easily be seen, it deals with 
something which might interest a 
scholar but not a statesman. Some of 
its doctrines are controvertible, not 
bases for conventions that bind. 

But Article III of Chapter II, leaving 
abstractions, imposes abruptly a prac- 
tical finality so absolute that it sur- 
prises. It reads: 


No State may intervene in the internal 
affairs of another. 


This article provoked the debate. 

Dr. Maurtua of Peru, who was ap- 
pointed reporter for the two afore- 
mentioned chapters, presented a pro- 
ject which, declaring itself opposed in a 
general sense to all intervention, put in 
correlation the rights and duties of 
states. The Maurtua report contained 
among others the following precepts: 


Every State is independent, in the mean- 
ing that it has the right to seek its own well- 
being and develop freely without the 
intervention or control of other States, bu 
in the exercise of this right it may no 
affect nor violate the rights of other States. 


Mr. Guerrero, Delegate of Salvador, 
seizing upon Dr. Maurtua’s declaration - 
that he had abandoned the project 
elaborated in Rio de Janeiro in order to 
have in sight the project of the Amer- 
ican Institute of International Law, 
proposed that, laying aside the report, 
the project of Rio be discussed. The 
result was that instead of a discussion 
of the question in which each would 
have been able to state his opinion 
objectively, there ensued a sort of 
referendum on the right of interven- 
tion, each plenipotentiary being obliged 
to say whether or no he admitted of 
foreign intervention in the affairs of 
his country, a question no one could © 


answer affirmatively. A grave error i 7 
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INTERVENTION A Historic 


4 
historic phenomenon, broader, more 
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— which clouded the minds of 
all and prevented a solution being 
arrived at! 


PHENOMENON 
The question of intervention is a 


elevated, and more distinctive than was 
presented at Havana before the Second 
Committee on February 4 of this year. 
It is an international situation de- 
pendent on special circumstances which 
should be studied in the light of the 
facts, having in view the degree of 
civilization and the spiritual, moral, 
and material unity of the world. 

It is clear that intervention is always 
something undesirable. And if one 
state intervene in another except for 
supreme reasons of civilization and the 
universal good, war is the logical con- 
sequence. 

But to fix in a code of international 
law, approved in the form of a con- 
vention by the states, that intervention 
should never occur, is not alone to deny 
the best part of history, but to prevent 
the doing of good for fear that evil may 
be done. 


INTERVENTION IN CUBA 


_ The Delegation of Cuba to the Con- 
ference was able to see it thus, without 
great mental effort and despite the 
candent atmosphere, because Cuba had 
had an exceptional example on her own 
soil. Hardly thirty years ago inter- 
vention was the hope of all good 
patriots in Cuba, and it was one of the 
causes of Cuba’s national existence. 
Had it not been for this specific case 
vibrating in all our consciences the 
Delegation of Cuba would have fol- 
lowed the majority in blindly condemn- 
ing the interventionist principle. And, 
as a matter of fact, those in Cuba who 
do not feel great pride in the glories of 
our past and have not suffered the agony 


of the cruel struggle for independence 
—having been in favor of the colonial 
system or having remained neutral— 
and those who have been born since 
then in surroundings not illuminated by 
the patriotic memory of bloodshed and 
tears, attacked the definite, candid, 
direct declaration of the Cuban Delega- 
tion, which stated that Cuba would not 
respect any government not constituted 
freely and democratically, but that— 
we cannot join in the general chorus of 
anathema against the word intervention, 
since this word, when we were struggling 
and suffering, came to aid us to achieve 
victory; to it were directed the prayers of 
bereaved mothers; and for us it signified 
generosity, glory, liberty, honor, inde- 
pendence. 

On that day, February 4, the Con- 
ference lost a wonderful opportunity, 
a propitious occasion, to discuss with- 
out passion, and decide, with the 


approval of all, this problem which is | 


the only cloud on the political horizon 
of Pan America. 

I have said that Dr. Maurtua pre- 
sented a report which denied the right 
of intervention and which at the same 
time placed in correlation the rights 
and duties of states. 
that Mr. Hughes, Chairman of the 
Delegation of the United States, im- 
mediately accepted the Maurtua re- 
port, and said that such declarations 
would constitute the Magna Charta of 
the American Hemisphere. The most 
distrustful of the plenipotentiaries | 
might have presented an amendment to | 
the form, for the clarification of the 
concept of intervention or for the more 
systematic arrangement of the mate- 
rial. 

But empiricism made it impossible to 
reach a practical solution, a solution 
that would have been especially useful 
to weak nations, and the subject was 
left for the coming Conference at 
Montevidens #3} 


I should now add | 
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Stating principles is not time lost. 
Interventions constitute an exception 
in our international law. They have 
constituted an exception at all times. 
And in the measure that civilization 
continues expanding, in their present 
form of action by one state against 
another, they will grow more and more 
rare. Intervention presupposes the 
interfering by the strong in matters 
which are not within their sphere of 
authority. It weakens the state upon 
which it is exercised, and produces even 
worse effects, the undermining of the 
public conscience of the country that 
accepts it. Its effects extend beyond 
the time of its duration because, being 
in most cases a force used against a 
government and not against a people, it 
destroys all respect for authority, 
creates factions, and frequently leaves 
the country apparently improved but 
actually in worse shape morally. 


Userut Resutts 

The intervention, being established 
always by a better organized state, 
produces some useful results: It builds 
roads and sometimes schools, and im- 
proves sanitation. But in respect to 
political organization it is always a bad 
government—not infrequently because 


- | of its cruelty, its abuses, and its frauds, 


it ends in dishonoring the intervening 
nation. A government of this class 
cannot be other than anti-democratic, 
practically beyond control of public 
opinion, and its men, however elevated 
their principles may be, always believe 
themselves acting as the experimenting 
physician, in anima villi. 

Hence, an act of intervention is 
exceptional and rare, contrary to the 
normal course of public law. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE PRINCIPLE 


Nevertheless, although strongly sub- 
scribing to such beliefs, we do not 
think that it would be either judicious 


or wise that the twenty-one American 
Republics should declare in the text of 
a code of public international law the 
absolute suppression of the principle, 
because in history there are frequent 
instances of interventions that saved 
peoples from terrible violences and 
states from invasions; that caused 
nations to arise having secular rights 
but lacking strength to throw off a yoke 
at times cruel; and because it is not 
possible with a declaration, though it 
be indorsed by the vote of an entire 
continent, to change the imperious 
necessities of collective life. 

When a state becomes disorganized 
in such manner that authority disap- 
pears completely and the lives of all are 
at the mercy of a few soulless beings 
who abuse in the worst manner the 
force which they happen to possess; 
when acts of barbarism are committed 
which horrify the moral conscience of 
all; when an armed group, seizing 
power, tyrannizes, assassinates, and — 
violates the unarmed without any risk 
to itself, making of the public treasure a _ 
private coffer for the few, reducing 
citizens to pariahs and helots, and when 
there is no hope that conditions will 
improve of themselves—in such cases — 
it is not possible to vacillate between 
the good which intervention may do 
and the abstract principle of non- 
intervention. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 


The world today has grown smaller, 
thanks to rapid communication, sus- 
tained trade, industry which demands 
raw materials from all and sends its 
finished products to all. Almost as 
soon as they happen we know about — 
events in the most distant countries, 
interesting ourselves in them as though 
they were our own affairs. Today the 
world is a moral, economic, and in- 
tellectual unity, as was no mediaeval 
nation within its own boundaries how- __ 
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ever limited might be their extension. 
An international law based exclusively 
on territory, making of territory the 
fetich of its system, not only cannot 
exist but cannot even be conceived of. 

Formerly, when distances separating 
men were so great, different classes of 
civilization could exist; today there can 
be only one, because reciprocal in- 
fluences unify or harmonize the differ- 
ent tendencies. Formerly it made no 
difference if one government should be 
of violence and of blood, and another of 
justice and solidarity, because the echo 
of the bad, like that of the good, re- 
bounded far away and was lost in 
space; today, on the other hand, one 
grieves to hear by means of instruments 
which are creating omnipresence, the 
cries of the victims of the one, and one 
admires the civic and elevated mani- 
festations of the other. 

An international society, formed 
thus, can not view with a drastic 
criterion, in form absolutely negative, 
the interference by some in the acts of 
others. 


INsTITUTION IN AMERICA 


In America, besides, it is essential to 
recall that political institutions have a 
common origin; that one Central 
American country, for example, is 
separated from the other, not by his- 
toric struggles that would have created 
radical divergences, but by momentary 
expedience or chance cause; that the 
Antilles, also by way of example, do not 
consider themselves as nationalities 
completely separated; that the exist- 
ence of Peru, besides being due to the 
valor of her sons, was aided by San 
Martin, O’Higgins and Bolivar, and 
that Bolivar created five republics atop 
the Andes, and San Martin, crossing 
the Andes, assisted in the redemption 
of the peoples of the Pacific; that the 
United States showed the road of 
emancipation to all America, and has 
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given always of its counsel, its aid, and 
at times of the might of its arms. 

Also in America there has been a 
constant tendency to maintain identical 
free political institutions. The peoples 
which for periods have drawn away 
from them have found themselves 
compelled to return to them. And 
despite the strong desire of some 
liberators to organize monarchies, their 
wish could not be translated into 
reality and the monarchies that were 
established were sooner or later swept 
away by popular will. 

In America historic fundamentals do 
not conduce to division but to co- 
operation. And codperation, a form of 
inter-dependence, exists under normal 
as well as abnormal circumstances. 

But intervention should presuppose 
noble interest, not covetousness, nor 
political egoism, nor any purpose not 
legitimate. I do not wish, thereby, to 
deny to any state the defense of its 
rights, because we know that the great 
nations cannot submit themselves en- 
tirely to the individual criterion of 
generosity, tolerance, non-defense, and 
less so to the sickly sentiments of 
prodigality, resignation, or suicide. 
But in an act which implies the use of 
force, the interest should on its face bea 
just one. 


PROTECTION OF NATIONALS © 
It is my belief that it has been a 


grave error to talk so much of the pro- 
tection of nationals in foreign territory 


and of the defense of capital invested | 
outside national boundaries; that it was | 


an even more serious error to give to 4 
policy of careful vigilance the name of 
“policy of force,” and to formulate the 
theory that the flag follows the invest- 
ments of capital. Men who have 
spoken thus, whatever their national- 
ity, have done great harm to their 
countries. Many times, to the im- 
pressionable mind of peoples, phrases, 
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| names, words have more effect than 
deeds. Thus exaggerated precautions 


for the defense of our citizens in other 


countries produces the sad consequence 
that they are not welcomed even though 
they be persons who do honor to any 
‘ community; and investments of money 
i accompanied by a gendarme create sus- 
. picions of danger which neutralize or 
destroy the good they bring about. 
“ Certainly every state should defend 
its citizens and its interests, but with a 
‘ defense indirect and limited The true 
defense of men and interests is the 
0 grade of civilization of the people which 
. opens to them the gates of its territory. 
of Only subordinately and indirectly the 
al country of origin may defend them 
when its defense coincides with the 
- defense of civilization. 
- It is really lamentable that at Ha- 
ot vana, where so many subjects were 
pa discussed in such elevated and serene 
ts spirit, this matter could not have been 
vat dealt with in the light of reason, with 
- results practical and useful to all. 
of Considerations of a juridical order, and 
ol sentimental causes prevented the pub- 
of lic men assembled there from examining 
de. | the present historical trends, new 
“of tendencies, the forming of an inter- 
alk national society to which we all grant 
daily, voluntarily or involuntarily, a 
part of our own private sovereignty, to 
| achieve a general good which is im- 
_ periously indispensable to us in the 
a conditions of intimacy, of unescapable 
ory propinquity, of continuing relation- 
ted | ships in which we find ourselves, and of 
im | the psychological uniformity which we 
19 a | Possess. We hope that the Conference 
a of Montevideo may solve this matter 
the definitively, distinguishing not be- 
a | tween an affirmation and a negation, 
eee but between the good and the bad 
a which a principle of international 
heir | Politics may be to the world at a given 
™oment and under special circum- 
ases, stances. 
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REsULTS OF THE CONFERENCE 


These two points—that which we 
have called the economic aspect of the 
Pan American Union, and the right of 
intervention—were those which at- 
tracted the attention of the public when 
they were dealt with by the Conference 
at Havana. I have discussed them at 
length because the public is an absolute 
monarch and one must follow it even in 
its errors. 

Much more important was the 
adoption of the conventions of public 
law as regards the condition of foreign- 
ers, treaties, maritime neutrality, rights 
and duties of neutrals, and the Code of 
International Private Law. 

Concerning this last convention it is 
advisable to note that it was subscribed 
to without reservations by three- 
quarters of the nations, and with res- 
ervations by the others, some of the 
latter of little or no importance. With 
this the Sixth International Conference 
of American States had the honor and 
glory of establishing in 473 articles the 
means for settling conflicts which may 
arise between the laws of the different 
nations. A giant’s step really in the 
union of the private activities of men; 
tangible progress of the common inter- 

ests of humanity! 

The Delegation of the United States 
was compelled to make a reservation 
with respect to this convention, be- 
cause of the nature of the federal 
government it represented. There is 
hope that as to this reservation a 
formula may be found to meet the 
difficulty. 

It is to be hoped that this may 
happen. It is to be hoped for in the 
interest of all the republics of America, | 
and especially in the interest of the 
United States. It should be borne in => 
mind that this is a creditor nation and _ 
that private law is in great part the —— 
law of th To fix the rules 
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and methods so that the laws of the 
different nations are not in conflict 
among themselves and the formulas for 
the solution of these conflicts, if they 
should arise, is something that to my 
mind interests extraordinarily the 
United States. 

It was a really great triumph for the 
author of this Code, Dr. Antonio 
Sanchez de Bustamonte, that he was 
able to witness the progressive re- 
duction in the number of reservations 
to the code as he made effective reply to 
the objections raised. As for the 
Conference, the acceptance of the 
principles of this Code was of itself an 
extraordinary achievement. 

The convention of public interna- 
tional law constitutes the first step 
towards an international organization. 
In this field it was necessary to proceed 
with greater care, but the advance 
made was equally important. The 
conventions on treaties, that of mari- 
time neutrality and all the others, do 
not limit the action of each state, but 
nevertheless regulate the form of acts 
and establish a community of legal prin- 
ciples, a system of rights and duties 
well defined. 

When these conventions shall have 
been ratified, American international 
life will be placed on the road to written 
law. 

No less useful were the special con- 
ventions and agreements, regulating 
the daily acts of international life. 
Because of the subjects with which 
they deal, they seem of secondary 
importance, but in the reality of human 
relations they constitute something of 
prime interest. I would compare them 
in their functions to the intercellular 
matter of the biological world. 

But where the Conference rose to 
high dignity and nobility was in its 
treatment of war. Throughout the 
sessions the Delegation of Mexico 
refused to admit the possibility of war 


even as a concept. Likewise Com- 
mittee Number Two, in the discussion 
of the convention on treaties, did not 
wish to contemplate the situation of 
these pacts in relation to war. This 
word “war,” this concept, was always 
excluded from its discussions, at least in 
so far as was possible. It seemed that 
in the spirit of all, as regards inter. 
national life, reposed the same senti- 
ment of honor that is found in highly 
civilized individuals, who, though ad- 
mitting the existence of conflicting 
interests, divergent ideas, contrary 
opinions, do not entertain thoughts of 
personal violence, the brutal impact of 
physical force. 

When the Delegation of Mexico 
made the first declaration against war, 
the Delegation of the United States 
supported it enthusiastically. The 
Conference received the impression 
that these manifestations were worth 
more than many agreements or reso- 
lutions. Then appeared this short 
preamble to the agreement relating to 
arbitration, which does honor to the 
Havana assemblage for its clarity, 
for the precision of the affirmations 
it sets forth, and for the hopes that 
it offers: 


Wuereas, the American Republics desire 
to express their condemnation of war as an 
instrument of national policy in their 
mutual relations; and 

Wuereas, the American Republics desire 
to contribute in all possible ways to the 
development of international means for 
the pacific solution of international dis- 
putes; 

The Sixth Luternational Conference of 
American States 
Resolves (1) that the American Republies 
should adopt obligatory arbitration as the 
means which they will employ for the 
pacific solution of their international differ- 
ences of juridical character. 


The other articles of this agreement 
provide for the assembling of plenipo 
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tentiaries in Washington within one 
year for the concerting of a treaty of 
arbitration. 

The future will demonstrate that at 
Havana all was done that could have 
been done, and that there has never 
been a more successful international 
assembly. Those who discussed vigor- 
ously served the cause of Panamerican- 
ism equally with those who dedicated 
to the hard task of building 


something constructive and permanent. 
Even the errors helped to make the 
assemblage at Havana more important 
in public opinion. This, in fact, has 
been one of those happy instances, 
which, begun under the best of auspices 
due to the presence of President Calvin 
Coolidge of the United States and 
President Gerardo Machado of the 
Republic of Cuba, ended in a fraternal 
embrace by all the delegates. 
pt 
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HAVE followed the program and the 

happenings in Havana, and I have 
been intimate with the various phases 
of our relations, particularly with 
Nicaragua because of recent events 
bringing it more emphatically or more 
forcibly before us. 

I heartily endorse the course of the 
Administration, but will not take the 
time to either explain or defend it, if 
indeed any defense is required. As has 
been and no doubt will be emphasized 
many times, our delegates to the Con- 
gress at Havana, under the able leader- 
ship of former Secretary Hughes, 
iterated and reiterated the frank posi- 
tion of the United States, and there is 
absolutely no justification, in my 
judgment, at least, for any misunder- 
standing. 

Our réle, like all arbitrators or peace- 
makers, has been and is and always will 
be a difficult one. There are neces- 
sarily always contending factions and 
contending viewpoints, or there would 
not be any questions involved. And 
these contending factions and con- 
tending viewpoints are in no way con- 
fined to the citizens or the officials of 
the countries to the south of us, but 
likewise, and sometimes I think most 
unfortunately, at home as well. There- 
fore, whether our participation in 
Central American affairs shall through 
official request be supervising a civil 
election, intervention, or assisting in 
any form to protect the life and prop- 
erty of our nationals and the nationals 
of other countries asking our aid, I 
repeat there will always be a party or 
faction prepared to criticize. Through 
it all, no faction or government can 
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point to a single act on the part of the 
United States, under any administra- 
tion, Republican or Democratic, that 
has had imperialistic designs, or, on the 
other hand, that has been directed 
toward any goal but that of helpful 
codperation. No doubt mistakes have 
been made. No doubt mistakes will 
be made in the future in dealing with 
such complicated problems as we are 
necessarily compelled to face and deal 
with in contact with other nationali- 
ties speaking other languages, with 
other ambitions and even more or less 
separated by climatic influences. 


PracticaL DireLoMacy 


With the general observations I have 
made as to the policy we have adhered 
to in the past, I will confine myself to 
what I might term, repeating the expres- 
sion, practical diplomacy. If I may in- 
troduce a personal word, in addition to 
being a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, which responsibil- 
ity is one of the most engrossing that 
can possibly be delegated to a man in 
public life, I have the honor of being 
Chairman of the Interoceanic Canals 
Committee of the Senate, which has 
under its direct administration, so far 
as legislation is concerned, the Panama 
Canal. So I am using that as an 
illustration of what I mean when I use 
the term, “practical diplomacy.” I 
I am confident it will be universally 
admitted that the completion of the 
Panama Canal by the United States 
was not only a great engineering 
achievement and a most practical 
contribution to improved transporta- 
tion facilities, but that it likewise had a 
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very beneficial effect upon the relation- 
ship and upon the understanding be- 
tween the United States and the 
governments of Colombia and of 
Panama. I repeat while severing the 
Western Hemisphere by waterway and 
thus bringing markets and producers in 
closer business contact, it also brought 
with it peace and tranquillity, en- 
couraged enterprise, and made a real 
material contribution to the progress 
particularly of the sections directly af- 
fected. The Panama Canal has been in 
practice open but a comparatively few 
years, but the business has increased 
so rapidly it is freely admitted that 
in a very few years, fifteen at the out- 
side, its maximum facilities will be 
taxed, and even today plans are under 
consideration for a possible increase in 
its capacity. Therefore, this contri- 
bution to commerce has proven a 
practical investment as well as wielding 
the political influence it has on the 
existing better understanding. 

While we are considering increased 
canal facilities, it is but natural that 
again we should give most serious 
thought to the practicability of con- 
structing a canal across Nicaragua. 
As is well known, the Government of 
the United States has already acquired, 
through the payment of three million 
dollars, a right of way across Nicaragua 
for this very purpose. In fact, the 
commission that investigated both a 
possible Nicaraguan and the comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal over a 
quarter of a century ago, in their report 
to Congress, clearly indicated advan- 
tages in the construction of the Nicara- 
guan Canal over the completion of the 
Panama Canal. Congress, in its wis- 
dom, decided to complete the Panama 
Canal, which has been effected. Now 
the whole subject is being reopened and 
before Congress at this very moment is 
pending legislation giving the President 
and the War Department the authority 
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to make additional surveys to carry 
on negotiations with the countries 


affected. ad 


BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF THE 
NICARAGUAN CANAL 


As the Panama Canal has benefited 
all concerned, both materially, and, I, 
repeat, diplomatically, I am of the 
opinion that the Nicaraguan Canal 
would do likewise. If we can build a 
wonderful, constructive work, contrib- 
uting to the transportation facilities 
and commerce of the world, which in a 
few years would undoubtedly become a 
business proposition, at the same time 
be so closely in touch with other gov- 
ernments in Central America that we 
would be less apt to be misunderstood, 
it appears to me we have in our hands 
again to repeat the experience of 
Panama and to assist in the settlement 
of some political questions which have 
been in the past a source of much 
irritation and misunderstanding. I 
am hopeful before this present Con- 
gress adjourns that this authorization 
for a complete survey will have been 
made. Sooner or later we must secure 
this information, and in my judgment 
it would have a very beneficial effect 
politically and commercially if we 
secured it at once. Neither does 
anyone desire to build false hopes or 
deceive any country in Central Amer- 
ica through a survey. In my judg- 
ment, the canal should eventually be 
built, that is, providing from the 
engineering standpoint it is found 
practical and feasible to do so. So I 
repeat I believe this project furnishes a 
type of diplomacy or relationship with 
our neighbors on the south which can- 
not fairly be termed dollar diplomacy, 
but which is simply a common-sense 
combination of interests which alike 
contributes to prosperity and better 
understanding. Even that type of 
diplomacy and good will as is evidenced 
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by the flight of Colonel Lindbergh to 
the South, and the visit of the famous 
humorist, Will Rogers, to Mexico, 
bring busy men to a realization that 
even serious problems can sometimes 
be better understood and _ solved 
through human thought and considera- 
tion, which in my judgment has had an 
important part in that better under- 
standing which all must look for- 
ward to. 

Permit me to enumerate some ad- 
vantages from an economic as well as 
political standpoint which would follow 
the construction of a canal across 
Nicaragua. The entrance, on the 
Atlantic side, is the mouth of the San 
Juan River, which is the boundary line 
between Costa Rica and Nicaragua. 
The exit on the Pacific side is at Brito. 
The distance from the mouth of the 
San Juan River, on the Atlantic, to the 
entrance of the Panama Canal, by 
steamer, is approximately 500 miles. 
It will readily be seen that commerce 
being transported from the Atlantic 
Seaboard of the United States to the 
Pacific Seaboard would thus save ap- 
proximately 1000 miles, 500 south and 
500 north, in making a trip from the 
North Atlantic to the North Pacific. 
This, from a standpoint of cost of 
transportation and consumption of 
coal, oil and time, is a tremendous item, 
and should be reflected in carrying 
costs. The better understanding be- 
tween Nicaragua and the United 
States with this gigantic project being 
developed right through that country 
cannot be overestimated. It likewise 
brings us nearer to Costa Rica, because 
a large portion of the canal would 
border on that country. 

Our rights on Fonseca Bay for a 
naval station, which are a part of the 
treaty with Nicaragua already con- 


cluded, would give us close contact 
with Salvador and Honduras, both 
bordering on Fonseca Bay. 

Therefore, by undertaking to carry 
out this proposition, a practical con- 
structive contribution to trade and 
commerce, we are likewise through 
close association, brought into almost 
daily contact with four fifths of Central 
America. And that is what I term 


practical diplomacy. 


May I, in conclusion, make a general 
reference to our Latin American re- 
lations, or rather to the policy of the 
Government in maintaining those re- 
lations? 

In my judgment, the action of the 
Senate two or three weeks ago, defi- 
nitely refusing to interfere with the 
constitutional power, duty and right 
of the Chief Executive, added a page to 
the history of foreign relations, with 
consequences most important. By a 
vote of 52 to 22, and after days of 
debate, during which every possible 
phase of the question was discussed, 
the Senate (not in recent years entirely 
conservative on all questions) yet by 
this decisive vote determined foreign 
relations and foreign negotiations and 
foreign policy were a matter for the 
Chief Executive, whatever party he 
might represent, and not for the Senate 
to determine. I repeat in my judg- 
ment this decision, coming at this time, 
will have far-reaching consequences, 
because it must to an extent at least, 
stop the criticism we have so frequently 
heard at home of the fundamental 
policy pursued by the President in 
protecting the life and property of 
American citizens wherever they may 
be located. 
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The Intervention Policy of the United States 


HE foreign policy of the United 

States concerns three main regions 
of the world. It concerns the Orient, 
it concerns Europe, it concerns Latin 
America. In my opinion, the most 
important aspect of our foreign policy 
is the aspect which concerns our rela- 
tionship to the nations of the South. 
You are all familiar with the general 
situation. South of the Rio Grande 
there are twenty republics, peopled 
largely with Latin blood. Many of 
them have struggled with adversity for 
periods of years, some of whom today 
have weak governments, unstable gov- 
ernments, practically all of them are 
industrially undeveloped. They have 
sought out foreign capital for assist- 
ance; in some cases they have had 
capital forced upon them. They 
typify the problem of a largely un- 
developed country placed in contact 
with the sweeping forms of industrial 
civilization. 

North of the Rio Grande is the 
United States, which has a population, 
and wealth, larger than that of the 
Latin American countries combined. 
Within the last few years, we have 
poured our wealth into the countries of 
the South, and we have undertaken 
to defend not only our interests there, 
but also the interests of European 
nationals. Revolutions have occurred, 
threats of revolution have occurred; 
and these countries, anxious to stave 
off the political control of foreign 
capital, have enacted legislation de- 
signed to prevent that control. This 
country, this government, has been con- 
fronted with the problem of what atti- 
tude to take, of what policy to follow. 


By Dr. Raymonp Lesiie BUELL 
Research Director, Foreign Policy Association, New York City al 
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Originally, we followed the policy of 
non-intervention in the affairs of our 
neighbors, but especially at the last 
Havana Conference we have changed 
that policy to one of intervention, 
or, as it is euphemistically called, 
“interposition.” We now take the po- 
sition that the United States has the 
right, if not the duty, to interfere in the 
affairs of our Central American neigh- 
bors whenever the lives and property 
of foreigners are threatened, whenever 
we fear a revolution is likely to take 
place. 

The last statement of that doctrine 
was given by Mr. Hughes at Princeton 
University, in which he said that we 
intervened in countries where there was 
immediate danger of the destruction of 
American interests—in our interven- 
tions we did the natives good. 

Now you have the abstract principle 
of intervention, the question of right 
and obligation, but what is more im- 
portant, in my opinion, is the question 
of procedure, the question of practice. 
And if I may in a few minutes, I should 
like to describe to you the results of our 
intervention, the course of our inter- 
vention, in three of the territories to 
the South. 


INTERVENTION IN SANTO DoMINGO 


In 1915, we became engaged in a 
dispute with Santo Domingo. There 
were two issues. We claimed that 
Santo Domingo had violated a treaty 
promising not to increase her public 
debt. Santo Domingo claimed she had 
not violated that treaty. That was 
the first dispute. The second dispute, 
or occasion for intervention, was that 
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we feared a revolution was about to 
take place in Santo Domingo City. 
The revolution had not taken place— 
informed people on the spot, and it 
was admitted later by officials as well 
as students, did not believe that a 
revolution actually would take place, 
but because of the strategic state of 
mind then dominating our government, 
we intervened in Santo Domingo and 
established a military government. In 
1907, the United States signed, at the 
Hague, a treaty promising to arbitrate 
disputes in regard to financial claims. 
The first difference which we had with 
Santo Domingo was over the interpre- 
tation of a treaty involving financial 
claims, but our government did not 
arbitrate that dispute, and in my 
opinion we violated the obligations of 
the treaty; we intervened in Santo 
Domingo for reasons which, in the later 
opinion of most students and even of 
officials, were wholly unjustified. We 
stayed until 1924. 

I was in Santo Domingo City the 
other day, and I talked to a large 
number of people, and I said, “Did we 
do you people any good in Santo 
Domingo? Were you glad that we 
came?” Some of them said, “Yes, 
you did some good; you built a few 
roads, you maintained order, you 
taught us how to work.”” On the other 
hand, practically every person told me 
that because of the brutalities committed 
by American soldiers in that country, 
—and you can find the records of those 
brutalities in the proceedings of the 
United States Senate,—because of 
those brutalities there is implanted 
in the people of Santo Domingo a 
deep-seated feeling which borders 
on hatred towards the Government 
of the United States, and you can- 
not imagine the strength or the 
depth of that feeling until you go to 
that country and talk to the people 
concerned. 
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INTERVENTION IN 


In the second place, take Haiti. 
In 1915, the President of Haiti put to 
death 200 political prisoners. He took 
refuge in the French Legation of Port 
au Prince, but an infuriated mob, 
composed of relatives of the prisoners 
who had been slain, rushed into that 
legation, took him out, and tore him to 
bits. We intervened; we established 
troops throughout that country; we 
forced the Haitian Government to sign 
a treaty placing the entire administra- 
tion of that country under our control 
with the exception of the courts, educa- 
tion, and local government. We are in 
Haititoday. We govern Haiti through 
one hundred Americans and a brigade 
of marines. We have done some good 
in Haiti, we have built roads, we have 
organized a medical service, we have 
maintained order, we have done some- 
thing in agricultural education. Those 
things the Haitians are free to admit. 
But on the other hand, the educated 
Haitians outside the government have 
crying grievances. In the first place, 
we have done little to help the people 
to govern themselves. For one hun- 
dred years, the people of Haiti had a 
legislature which met regularly. In 
1915, the American marines closed the 
doors of the legislature, and it has not 
met since. Today, the administration 
of all the important services is in the 
hands of Americans. There is a 
Haitian Cabinet, there is a Haitian 
President, but these officials are prac- 
tically figureheads. I was amazed to 
find that the Haitian Minister of 
Finance has less to do with the ad- 
ministration, the collection or disburse- 
ment of revenue, than does the illiterate 
treasurer of a native state in a colony 
in Africa; and if I had the time I could 
take you through other branches of the 
government to show that instead of 
exercising a position of control, instead 
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of teaching those people how to govern 
themselves, we have taken over com- 
plete responsibility; so that when we 
| withdraw, if we do withdraw, the 
native government will be very little 
better off than when we went in. 

Furthermore, in Haiti, we are per- 
petuating and extending the personal 
dictatorship of President Borno. The 
President is not elected by the people. 
The United States takes the position 
that these people are not intelligent 
enough to vote. Last January, in 
order to increase the powers of the 
President, an election was held for the 
purpose of adopting certain constitu- 
tional amendments designed to increase 
the President’s power. The election 
was extremely unfair. It was not 
supervised by the American Govern- 
ment; those amendments were carried 
by the tremendous majority of 170,000 
against $3000, and the United States 
actually placed trucks at the disposi- 
tion of the government in order to take 
its voters to the polls. 

Now the avowed policy of the United 
States in Central America is a policy of 
fair and supervised elections. That is 
a doctrine which we preach to Nica- 
ragua; that is a doctrine which we 
preach to Panama, at least as far as 
fair elections are concerned. But here 
in Haiti, the one country where we are 
in a position to have fair elections, we 
participate in a fraud for the purpose of 
increasing the personal power of the 
President. Likewise, we have assisted 
in the suppression of all personal 
liberty. President Borno periodically 
puts in jail Haitian editors who criticise 
the régime. The week I was in Port 
au Prince, the President closed a social 
club because two members of that club 
had criticised the President—and mind 
you, and this is the important thing, 
the order closing that club was served 
not by Haitian officials, but by officers 
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or at least the justification given to me 
was, that these officers were not acting 
in the name of the United States but 
in the name of the President of Haiti. 
Obviously, the distinction is a paper 
one which cannot hold valid in the 
eyes of the people of that country. ¥ 

And finally, we are installing a land © 
system. It may be well intentioned, 
but it is a system which is based upon 
Anglo-Saxon precepts, the upshot i, 
which is to ignore the rights of native — 
squatters on the land. Despite the — 
fact that their families may have 
dwelt upon land for decades, they may 
be driven off by the legislation which — 
we have introduced, provided they — 
cannot show a written title. The © 
result has been that concessions have — 
been granted to American firms in 
Haiti, and in one case specifically the 
squatters have been driven off land by 
or through the result of American 
policy. That is the result of interven-_ 
tion in Haiti. 


INTERVENTION IN NICARAGUA an 


Now the third case, and I shall just — 
say a word, is in connection with 
Nicaragua. You are familiar with the 
general course of events in this country. — 
You remember that in 1926 there was a 
revolution, but because of our recog- 
nition policy, we could not recognize > 
Chamorro, the leader of that revolu- 
tion. The question arose whether we 
should recognize Sacasa, the Vice- 
President of the country, or Diaz. 
Sacasa had been elected by the people. 
He belonged to the Liberal Party 
which, in the opinion of most people, — 
represented the great majority of the | 
country. But we did not recognize him | 
for the reason that he had been tem- 
porarily driven out of the country by 
his opponent. Instead, we recognized _ 
Mr. Diaz as President, a man whose © 
only qualification was that he had been — 
associated with American enterprise, 
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and that he had been sympathetic 
toward American interests. Under the 
treaty, we were not supposed to recog- 
nize any participant or at least a leader, 
in a revolution, but Mr. Diaz had been 
the aide of Chamorro in the revolution. 
Despite that fact, we recognized the 
minority candidate, a man who was 
obviously weak; and by that act of 
recognition, in my opinion, we invited 
revolution. The revolution came; we 
sent Colonel Stimson to make an 
agreement which was forced upon part 
of the Liberals. Another part of the 
Liberals declined to accept that agree- 
ment and continued to fight. We sent 
five thousand marines to Nicaragua to 
stop the fighting, and today we are in 
the ludicrous position of having five 
thousand marines in that country 
fighting a war against a general with 
250 men, and we haven’t been able to 
get him yet. 


Resutts or Our Pouicy 


Now that is the situation; that is the 
actual result of our intervention policy 
in Santo Domingo, in Haiti, and in 
Nicaragua. I am convinced that in 
none of these cases of intervention were 
American property rights immediately 
involved. They were not involved in 
Haiti, they were not involved in Santo 
Domingo, and the Administration has 
admitted we are not in Nicaragua 
today primarily in defense of American 
property interests or lives. I am con- 
vinced, furthermore, that this inter- 
vention policy, however sound it may 
be in theory, and some of you, I hope, 
do not accept it in theory,—but how- 
ever sound it may be in theory, in 
practice it has worked out to provoke 
interventions which in two cases at 
least have been wholly unnecessary. 
The result has been to pile up a tide of 
abuse against this country. We have 
been called imperialistic. I do not 
believe we are imperialistic; I do not 
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believe we wish to acquire territory for 
the sake of annexing territory. Never- 
theless, the result of our policy is bring- 
ing upon us the same kind of abuse 
which has been heaped upon other 
powers in the past who have become 
thus involved. 
A New Po.icy 

How may the situation be altered? 
There are those who believe in the 
complete policy of non-intervention. 
I agree with His Excellency, the Cuban 
Ambassador, that in these days of an 
integrated world, a complete policy of 
non-intervention is impossible. I do 
believe, however, that it is possible to 
reduce the causes of intervention, the 
occasion for intervention, by certain 
changes in the foreign policy of the 
United States. In the first place, we 
should discontinue the protection of 
European as opposed to American 
interests in Latin America. I for one 
would like this government to say to 
European states, “Hereafter you must 
look after your own affairs?’ I should 
like to go back to President Roosevelt’s 
position in the early days of the 
Venezuelan question in which he said 
that if Europeans wished to look after 
their own interests, he had no objection 
as long as they did not permanently 
occupy American soil. In this day and 
age the fear of European aggression in 
Latin America, the fear of an attack 
upon the Canal, is academic, to say the 
least. In the first place, European 
states are in no position from the 
standpoint of naval power to make such 
an attack. In the second place, the 
European states are members of the 
League of Nations, and before they can 
invoke any interposition in behalf of 
their nationals, they are obliged, if they 
live up to their obligation, to submit 
their disputes to some form of arbitra- 
tion. And then, if European powers do 
intervene in Latin America and show 
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no disposition to withdraw, then, but 
not until then, do I believe that we 
should go in, as far as strategic consider- 
ations are concerned. 

In the second place, I think we 
should change our recognition policy. 
As the result of a treaty negotiated in 
1923, to which we are morally bound, 
we cannot recognize any government in 
Latin America except the government 
which has been elected at the polls. 
As a matter of fact, it is usual in Latin 
America for the administration to 
control elections in its own interest, 
and the only result of our policy of 
insisting upon elected presidents is 
to perpetuate dictatorship. The only 
means by which the people can get rid 
of a dictatorship is by revolution, but 
they are prevented from revolution by 
the United States Marines. Our recog- 
nition policy has given us a pretext to 
meddle in the internal politics of these 
countries, a pretext which does not take 
into account the psychology of these 
people, and for that reason we should 
recover our freedom of action to recog- 
nize whatever government we please. 

In the third place, we should work 
out some system of arbitrating claims 
of American citizens against Latin 
American countries. That seems to 
me too obvious to merit detailed 
discussion. 


Tue NECESSITY FOR CONSULTATION 


Finally, if the occasion does arise for 
intervention, if it does become neces- 
sary even under these circumstances to 
police some parts of Latin America, 
the President of the United States, 
before doing so, should consult in- 
formally with the representatives of the 
leading Latin American powers in 
Washington. What I advocate is some 
form of consultation such as President 
Wilson used in the A B C mediation in 
Mexico, and which instantly changed 
the attitude of the Latin American 
continent toward the United States. 


You may remember that in January, 
1923, France took it upon herself to en- 
terthe Ruhr. Sheclaimed that Germany 
had violated her obligations, and per- 
haps Germany had. But the result 
of the occupation of the Ruhr brought 
forth a torrent of criticism, and in the 
Dawes Plan, negotiated some months 
later, it was provided that France 
under no circumstances could go into 
the Ruhr without first submitting her 
claims to the outside world and getting 
some impartial judgment upon them. 

The time is past, in my opinion, 
when any one state is great enough, 
strong enough, or wise enough, to 
decide for itself whether or not another 
part of the world is living up to its 
obligations. In other words, our inter- 
vention problem is not a question of 
abstract rights or duties, such as 
the Havana Conference so unfruitfully 
debated; it is a question of procedure. 
It is a question of organizing some 
machinery for defining what those 
duties and those obligations and those 
rights are. The only argument I have 
heard against this system of consulta- 
tion is that it will not work. You 
cannot tell whether it will work until it 
is tried. I am convinced that the 
present system does not work. At the 
Havana Congress, President Coolidge 
stated in his opening address that all of 
the states of the American continent 
are equal and independent. I do not 
see how men as honest and intelligent 
as the President can make that state- 
ment and yet, on the other hand, 
support a principle, and apply a policy 
of enforcing the will of a single state 
upon other and weaker states at its 

pleasure. 

That is the situation today. It is a 
question whether or net we are to 
submit our foreign policy to some form 
of international accountability. What 
I plead for is real codéperation on the 
American continent, and not the dic- 
tatorship of a single power. 
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By Henry Kirrrepce Norton 
a Contributing Editor on International Relations of the World’s Work, New York City A 


MONTH or so spent in Mexico is 

hardly sufficient to qualify one to 
pass any definitive judgment upon the 
complicated problems which face that 
country. Yet there are certain facts 
so obvious, and certain omissions so 
striking that even the short-time ob- 
server is warranted in concluding that 
they form an essential part of the 
framework both of the problem and 
The space available is 
hardly time in which to develop even 
the essentials, but it may suffice to sug- 


its solution. 


gest them. 


Mexican NATIONALISM 


It is generally assumed that the 
Mexican people have since 1910 become 
conscious of that nebulous yet highly 
refractory quality known as nationalism. 
From this it is an easy step to the 
second assumption that the various and 
colorful events which have happened 
in Mexico since the fall of Diaz are 
the expression of this nascent national- 
ism. We are adjured to be charitable 
—exhorted to be patient—on the 
theory that nationalism is a good thing 
and that Mexican nationalism will 
ultimately bring itself into line with, 
and make itself tolerable to Mexico’s 
Sometimes the argument 
is carried a step further and we are 
cautioned that Mexico is her own 
business and that she has a right to 
work out the expression of her own 
nationalism in her own way even 
though in doing so she should cause 
her neighbors considerable grief and 


neighbors. 


damage. 

Back of such an argument} there is 
necessarily the assumption that there is 
something real and vital in Mexican 


mods. 


nationalism. It is conceived in terms 
similar to those of the renascent nation- 
alisms of Europe. It implies the re. 
flowering of a suppressed culture, the 
rebirth of national ideals and purposes, 
If nationalism is to mean anything at 
all, it must have some such implica- 
tions. It must have some positive 
content. It must embody the more 
or less unified aspirations—political, 
cultural, psychological—of a people. 
Otherwise nationalism becomes a mere 
empty word, utterly without meaning 
or significance 


The positive content in Mexican 
nationalism is an elusive quantity. 
And the reason is not far to seek. 

For convenience let us consider 
Mexico’s population as fifteen million 
in number. Of these the great mass 
are Indian. The number of pure 
Indians is not agreed upon. Estimates 
vary from three to twelve million. 
But under close questioning those best 
qualified to judge put the number of 
Indian bloods—pure or so nearly so 
that they are of Indian mentality—at 
ten million, with another two million 
very close to the border line. 

These people—two-thirds to four- 
fifths of the total population of Mexico 
—are the descendants of those who 
owed allegiance to the Aztecs when 
Cortes came to Mexico four hundred 
years ago. Some of them are Aztecs, 
but the vast majority are sprung from 
the more primitive and submissive 
tribes whom the Aztecs held in practi- 
cal slavery. The Aztecs themselves— 
the creators and sustainers of the more 
advanced Mexican culture—were sup- 
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planted by the Spaniards and their 
leaders almost wholly exterminated. 
The Indian peoples of present-day 
Mexico, then, are by no means the heirs 
of the Aztecs and the legatees of Aztec 
culture. They are the heirs of the 
; | slaves of the Aztecs, primitive peoples 
who, despite their donning of white 
cotton pajamas and their mumbling of 
: the rituals of the Roman Catholic 
Church, are fundamentally unchanged 
t from what they were 400 hundred 
° years—or even 4000 years ago. They 
e are not a sixteenth century people; they 
¢ are a people from the dawn of history. 
q And they are two-thirds of Mexico. 
Of the other third, possibly a few 


e hundred thousand are pure whites— 
g mostly Spaniards. They are the rem- 
' nant of the peninsulares, those who 
came from Spain and, throughout the 
generations, took to themselves wives 
of their own kind. They are the heirs 
of the conquistadores, or those who 
followed in their steps. Their fathers 
and their grandfathers ruled the land 
and its people. 

But generations of undisputed mas- 
tery breed a heavy, rather than a 
strong, hand. The heirs of the con- 
quistadores might inherit the broad 
lands but not the stern vigor of Cortes 
and Alvarado. Hidalgo’s Cry of Do- 
lores in 1808 was the knell of their 
at domination. They put up a half- 
on hearted and always losing fight for a 

century, but now they are done. 


PF 


ir- They are without energy, without 
co ideas and without leaders. The day of 
ho | the Spaniard in Mexico has passed into 
en | history. 

ed 


Future ContreNt or NATIONALISM 


cs, 
mM From neither the Indian nor the 
ve Spanish elements in Mexico’s popula- 
ti- tion can come the positive content of a 


— genuine nationalism in Mexico. A 
ore nationalism based upon Indian ideals— 
ip- if such a thing were not a contradiction 
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in terms—would be an attempt to 
bring to life again in the twentieth 
century and in the midst of the Amer- 
ican continent social forms which the 
world has irrevocably discarded and 
which are now hardly tolerated in the 
most backward parts of colonial terri- 
tories. A nationalism based upon the 
Spanish tradition in Mexico—a tradi- 
tion of irresponsible despotism by the 
classes at the expense of every vital 
interest of the masses—is equally out of 
the question. It may not have been 
discarded so long ago; it may linger on 
even now in other portions of Spanish 
America. But it is no less a thing of 
the past. The world is neither build- 
ing nor encouraging the building of that 
kind of nationalism. 

There remain the mixed bloods or 
Mestizos—perhaps an effective three 
million in number. From this element 
if from anywhere must come the con- 
tent of Mexican nationalism—must 
come the material from which is to be 
built the new Mexican nation. 

There is considerable pother about 
this nueva raza, or new race, and the 
wonders it is to perform. It is com- 
pared to the new race in the United 
States and voices its determination not 
only to equal but to surpass the ac- 
complishment there. On this tenuous 
canvas is painted a rosy—albeit hazy— 
picture of the great Mexico that is tobe. 

But the United States was not built 
by a new race. It was built by an old 
race in new surroundings. Into the 
very foundations of the new structure 
were built Athens and Rome and 
Runnymede. All of its institutions are 
the flowering of long centuries of 
evolution. Its traditions are rooted 
deep in history. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 


Mexico’s mestizos have none of this. 


As a new race they have neither evolu- 
tion nor tradition. They are at the 
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beginning, with the whole long struggle 
ahead of them. The moment they try 
to look to the past for guidance they 
are confronted with a double heritage. 
On the one hand there is the Indian 
mentality, primitive, improvident, pas- 
sionate; docile and subservient when he 
is down, domineering and cruel when he 
is on top. On the other hand is his 
Spanish heritage, proud, intolerant, 
despotic, and filled to the brim with 
overweening pride—pride so all-suffi- 
cient that an offer of assistance is as 
great an insult as a blow in the face. 
These qualities of mind manifest 
themselves in different degrees in the 
Mexican mestizos. Some are more 
Indian, some more Spanish in their 
general attitude. There is little homo- 
geneity among them. As a race they 
swing from one extreme to the other. 
And, what is more significant, individ- 
ir uals exhibit the same unsteadiness. 


m7 Personal character varies from day to 
we day according to the weather, the 
wh _ digestion, or the political fortunes of 
the individual concerned. 


Mest1zos Must Be LEADERS 


Nevertheless, it is among its mestizos 
that Mexico must find its leaders in the 
struggle for nationhood. It is among 
its mestizos that it has found its leaders 
since 18238. The record of the past 
should not be altogether ignored in 
gauging the promise of the future. 
That there should be some similarity is 
inevitable. The revolution of 1910-20 
brought no fundamental change in the 
mentality of the country. It merely 
sloughed off Diaz—a mestizo with a 
certain set of ideas—and substituted 
other mestizos with other sets of ideas. 

Among these new leaders there are 
and will be many able men. The 
mestizo race has produced soldiers, 
administrators, financiers and other 
constructive personalities of high rank. 
If these men could have worked within 
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the framework of a genuine national 
tradition, Mexico might long since have 
assumed an honorable place among the 
nations of the world. 

But the tragedy for Mexico and the 
problem for the United States as a 
somewhat exacting neighbor, is that 
the Mexican leaders lack any fixed 
sense of direction. Without a trend of 
racial evolution, without the steadying 
influence of a national tradition, with- 
out any of the cohesive elements which 
make for genuine nationalism, they 
must go afield for their ideas. And 
here again they are without any cri- 
terion for judgment. Democratic con- 
stitutions from the United States, 
benevolent despotisms from Fascist 
Italy, popular expropriations from | 
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Bolshevist Russia, all are equally valid. l 
First one and then another is seized t 
upom as the circumstances of the q 
moment dictate. Their suitability to 0 
the national temperament need not be tl 
considered—because there is no na- a 
tional temperament! 
NATIONAL Vaa. ARIES su 

The inevitable result of such a state M 
of affairs has been—and will be for wi 
some time to come—a series of national M 
vagaries, a succession of policies and an 
politicians utterly inconsistent with one Inj 
another. The end of the procession en 
which includes Diaz, Madero, Huerta, ou 
Carranza, Obregon, and Calles has not 
yet passed. That procession may well 


halt and turn and wheel and face about 
as often in the future as it has in the tac 


past. For in a country without a 
sense of direction, any direction is | Me 
ahead. the 
For those who shape the policies of des 
the United States Mexico thus presents the 
a most awkward problem. The course dec 
of action of today—whatever it is— mel 
may be useless tomorrow; and the ver: 
course of action of tomorrow—what- I 
ever it might be—may be futile today. ma) 
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A consistent policy is desirable, but a 
consistent course of action requires 
a consistent subject-matter. Mexico 
has not been for some time past and is 
not likely to be for some time in the 
future, a consistent subject-matter. 


Moop or Mexican LEADERS 


An excellent example is ready to 
hand. During Mr. Sheffield’s time as 
Ambassador to Mexico, the Mexican 
leaders were disposed to ride roughshod 
over the rights and interests of foreign- 
ers. The mood was one of Spanish 
truculence exercising itself in a Com- 
munist ideology. There was but one 
answer to it—a firm, patient “Thus far 
and no farther!” That answer Mr. 
Sheffield gave and thus held firm the 
line of international law and interna- 
tional fair dealing. In doing so he 
quite naturally incurred the displeasure 
of those whose momentary trend he 
thwarted, and, perhaps equally natur- 
ally—though with much less justifi- 
cation—he incurred the criticism of 
those in this country who see in each 
successive conqueror of Mexico City a 
Mexican George Washington—those 
who conjure up in their own minds a 
Mexican nationalism of real substance 
and positive direction. For obstruct- 
ing the development of this desirable 
entity Mr. Sheffield was condemned 
out of hand. 

The final proof of the error of his 
ways was drawn from the success met 
with by his successor on a different 
tack. This concluded the evidence 
that all that was necessary was to allow 
Mexico to proceed in its own way and 
the result would be all that could be 
desired, even to the extent of having 
the Mexican Supreme Court render a 
decision upholding the State Depart- 
ment’s contentions in the oil contro- 
versy. 

I submit that another interpretation 
may be nearer the truth. I would 


ore 


raise no question of Mr. Morrow’s 
consummate ability: he is well-nigh 
irresistible. But it was not Mr. Mor- 
row that converted the Mexican lead- 
ers: it was the realization that they 
could get no farther in their former 
course that led them to make an abrupt 
turn. It was the resistance of Mr. 
Sheffield which brought that realiza- 
tion home, and it was the way of the 
méstizo to seek an outlet elsewhere. 
The arrival of Mr. Morrow gave him an 
opportunity to choose a new path 
gracefully and without loss of counte- 
nance. To Mr. Morrow is due full 
credit for hurrying him along that path 
with all the speed possible for one of 
his diminutive statute. The desire is 
to cover as much ground as can be 
covered before the impulse comes to 
turn again, 


PRESENT PROGRESS 


If it were only possible to avoid that 
impulse things would fare better with 
Mexico. The present trend is in the 
right direction and progress is as rapid 
as can reasonably be expected. The 
budget has been balanced so that 
current expenses are being met and 
there is a small balance for constructive 
work and the repayment of outstanding 
obligations. Graft is being held at the 
lowest point consistent with insuring 
the support of those upon whom the 
President relies to help him in his work, 
The army is maintained at the smallest 
figure possible in view of the desultory 
Catholic revolution in Jalisco and 
Michoac4n. More money is being 
spent on education than ever before 
and for the most part it is effectively 
spent. Roads and irrigation works are 
being pushed forward as rapidly as the 
slender resources of the country will al- 
low. Whatever of revolutionary ardor 
there is in the laws of the land is 
being tempered by an equally revolu- 
tionary calmness in their application. 
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The country is, for the moment, headed 
toward its own salvation. Small won- 
der Mr. Morrow wishes to take it as 
fast and as far in that direction as he 
can. May he get somewhere before he 
loses his wind—or is recalled to run 
some other country—like Nicaragua— 
or the United States! 
Mexico’s ProsLem 
This hasty sketch may have served 
to bring before you the elements of the 
Mexican problem. The crux of the 
whole thing is in the matter of time. 
In time, Mexico can develop a positive 
ontent for and give definite direction 
to its nationalism. In time the Indians 
can be educated out of their present 
degradation and degeneracy. In time 
the country can be opened up and its 
resources made available for the sup- 
port of its people. In time a system of 


government may be organized which 
will function regularly and consistently 
without complete dependence upon the 


military hero of the moment. In time 
—say in the course of two or three cen- 
turies—Mexico may become a modern 
nation. But, alas, when she arrives at 
that desired goal, she will again be two 
or three centuries behind the times! 
Utiless the world stands still and waits 
for her—a thing the world is not prone 
to do. 

Mexico’s problem, then, is to tele- 
scope this evolutionary process—to use 
decades instead of centuries to convert 
herself from a heterogeneous mass of 
_ primitive aborigines with a modicum 
of mestizo leadership into a homo- 
geneous modern nation. And while 
she is doing it, ty on withstand the 


increasing pressure of a constantly 
shrinking world. It is no light task, 
and certainly one in which her chanees 
of success are no more than even. It 
will take all the devotion and all the 
brains of her leaders and considerable 


good luck besides. 


ConstTrRuctTIvE Errort sy U.S 
NECESSARY 


The United States will necessarily 
play a most important part in whatever 
development there is. That it would 
be folly to press our rights to the legal 
limit at present should be clear. In- 
sistence upon the payment even of 
admitted claims would simply wreck the 
Mexican government and destroy such 
stability as there is. It would be 
equally foolish and futile to attempt to 
assist Mexico by failure to assert our 
rights when they are violated. The 
United States can furnish the only 
effective norm for the development 
which must come in Mexico. It may 
not be the best one, but there is no 
other available. It will be as much for 
Mexico’s good as our own that we put 
her back on the track when she jumpsit. 
Standing aside and applauding her 
youthful exuberance will only hurry her 
to disaster. 

When Mexico—or the Mexican in 
charge—insists upon going in the 
wrong direction, we should not hesitate 
to put up the sign, “Thus far and no 
farther!” And we must insist that the 
warning be heeded. But whenever we 
can spare a Morrow to lead her will- 
ingly in the right direction—that is 
st most constructive effort we can 
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Editor, Ingenierta Internacional; Author, ‘ 


Central America,” etc. 


N the sincerity of our search for the 

truth and justice that should, we 
all agree, be the essence and the foun- 
dation of all inter-American relations, 
we are all of us much inclined to seek 
those beacons of truth and justice in 
distant fields. We look away from 
the din and vivid problems of this 
great day of what is surely the most 
advanced and most studied period, so 
far, of our national relations with Lat- 
in America, and would find in the past 
or in a utopian future the solutions of 
the pressing issues of today. Yet 
truth, it has ever seemed to me, lies in 
actuality, and the hope of a solution of 
any problem in the realities that we 
face at the moment when the need of 
solution begins to press upon us. 

There is much to regret in our Latin 
American relations, and government 
spokesmen have publicly regretted 
Haiti as sincerely as does the most bit- 
ter critic. Yet I am sure that a prac- 
tical solution of the Nicaraguan prob- 
lem, for example, would be welcomed 
and quickly adopted in Washington, 
if it started from the facts of this par- 
ticular day and hour and did not de- 
pend on turning back, or turning for- 
ward, the complicated clock of our 
necessarily widely ramified inter- 
national relations. It is to today that 
we must all look for the practical bases 
of solutions, and when we do so look, 
I believe that we shall all find ground 
for hope, and assurance of promise of 
progress, even of ultimate solution, in 
the rich field of human and _inter- 
national relations to which so many 
scholars and students—as well as state- 
men and business men—are turning 
their attention today. 


J _ The New Age in Our Latin American Relations 


By Wattace Trompson, Lirtt.D., F. R. G. S. 
‘The People of Mexico,” “Rainbow Countries of 


Tue CROWDED PANORAMA 


In any survey of Latin American 
relations, such as is unrolled in the 
discussions to which the pages of the 
Annals are open, I find myself delight- 
ed and illumined by the wide and in so 
many ways astonishing and signif- 
icant panorama that is unrolled. We 
hear a variety of ringing notes struck. 
We are told eloquentl¥ how important 
and how critical, how splendid and 
how dangerous are our relations today 
with Latin America. But always 
there passes before my mind the 
sequence of events, great and small, 
that have taken place in our Latin 
American relations in the past four 
crowded years. The crisis in the 
financial affairs of Cuba; the Tacna- 
Arica issue where we tried, and seem- 
ingly failed, to solve a Latin American 
problem with North American rem- 
edies; the rumblings of the storm in 
Nicaragua and the bursting of that 
storm over our well-meaning heads. 
The complicated and pregnant Mexi- 
can issue which reached so serious 
and so significant a pass, although at 
this moment it is quiescent and calm; 
and then the intangible crises of the 
Havana Conference, the judgment of 
our peers, and our meeting of it in the 
ways that have been described. ‘Be- 
sides the major issues are smaller ones, 
like the happy solution of the 300- 
year-old boundary question between 
Columbia and Peru; the revolution in 
Ecuador and our non-recognition of 
it; the revolution in Chile and our 
recognition of that; the significant 
tariff and embargo issues with Argen- 
Rca the treaty with Panama; and the 
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Aight of Lindbergh. The 
whole stage has been crowded with 
actors and plot and counterplot, and 
the United States has been cast in 
réles less heroic than we might wish, 
yet more potent for good or ill than we 
dared realize. 

These have been wonderful years in 
which to be identified even in a small 
way with the development of our 
national relations with Latin America. 
You and I have watched in these past 
four years the development out of the 
crises I have listed so cursorily a new 
national consciousness of Latin Amer- 
ica. We and the thousands out be- 
yond and behind us in this country, 
have seen and felt and been a part 
{however inadequatly aware we may 
have been] of a national, no, a world 
awakening to a new reality, the real- 
ity of our oneness with our fellow 
nations on this hemisphere. »" 


Tue Havana PRONOUNCEMENTS 


We have seen the crises I have 
listed, and others that we outside 
have grasped yet more dimly, carry a 
President of the United States [the 
President whose brief span of office 
since August 2, 1925, has seen and met 
all these crises that I have noted] 
into a farsighted realization of the 
immense significance of this hour in 
our Latin American relations as the 
cornerstone of our world’s relations. 
We have seen him sail abroad to a 
Pan American conference, there to 
speak words of caution and reassur- 
ance both, while a former Secretary of 
State supplemented them with other 
words—for the two opening addresses 
at Havana must be read together for 
our full attitude to be appreciated and 
understood. We have watched that 
journey, and those addresses, place 
this country firmly and sincerely in 
the family of the American nations as 
never before in our history. Henry 
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Clay and James G. —" the 
list is done, of great leaders of an 
earlier day, who saw and understood 
even vaguely the significance to us of 
our Latin American relations. But 
we who are here today live in the very 
years when a President has watched 
the great stage of the mightiest mo- 
ment in our history and then has 
quietly reached out his hand and said, 
“Here shall be my monument”’—the 
founding on firm rock of a policy of 


greater Americanism toward our 
friends and brothers to the South. 
In President Coolidge’s office 


doubtless still hangs a map of the 
Western Hemisphere on which is 
traced a highway, only dreamed, as 
yet, by engineers, a highway to start 
in Maine and end in Buenos Aires 
and in Santiago de Chile. That 
highway, still on paper, will be built. 
The President of the United States 
saw that, and for nearly a full year 


that map hung behind his desk, the 


only map, almost the only picture, 
in that round room,—a_ suggestion, 
an inspiration, as he said it was to 
him in his address at Havana. 


MATERIAL SIGNs oF COOPERATION 


What it all means, we can as yet 
only guess, for the window is only 
beginning to open. Yet today in 
Latin America they are building roads, 
some of them a part of that future 
highway, others threading their way 
throughout the lands that have been 
awaiting them so long. They will 
spend a billion dollars in roads in 


Latin America in the next decade. ' 


A hundred million of those thousand 
million dollars will probably be ex- 
pended in Cuba alone. They are 
building these highways on _ the 
United States plan with machinery 
from the United States, machinery 
designed, and evolved indeed, to meet 
the highway — of the New 
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World, as distinguished from the Old 
World, where new highways do not 
cross virgin prairies or drive through 
mountains and over peaks with con- 
struction more costly sometimes than 
a railroad. It is through our help in 
practical problems like these, and 
through the lessons we have learned 
by costly experience and which we 
pass on to Latin America, in so many 
fields, freely and without any ques- 
tion but that of serving,—through 
these things our friendship and busi- 
ness codperation and political 
tion and friendship are being expressed 
today. We have entered at last on an 
era when we can and do contribute to 
Latin America with gifts that we alone 
can give. The builder of highways 
only symbolizes the new relationship 
that extends through all our political 
and business contacts with Latin 
America today. 

We have always had tools to give 
to Latin America, and now we give 
tools that are yet more tangible than 
before. Once we gave the tools for 
the gaining of political liberty, and 
twenty nations have followed our 
example of independence from the 
Old World. Again, they were tools 
of political organization; the democ- 
racies of Latin America were built 
(not all of them successfully in the 
beginning) largely with our political 
tools. They have used the tools of 
our educational system and again, 
today, they are building themselves 
into economic autonomy, the great 
desiratum of them all, with the tools 
of our industrial and engineering 


organization. And these more literal 
tools are the symbol and the fact of 
our friendship for and service to our 
brothers in the South. 


CONCLUSION 


We live today in an age that crowds 
the future; we stand at tiptoe at the 
entrance of a new highway into 
Latin American friendship and coép- 
eration. He who plays the “bear” 
toward our inter-American progress 
and discounts the signs of awakening 
and positive advance, is a_short- 
sighted fool, as J. Pierpont Morgan 
once said of the “bears” on the 
United States. He who goes in to 
the hilt on the “bull” side of inter- 
American codperation stands with 
Calvin Coolidge, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Leo S. Rowe, Victor M. 
Cutter, John L. Merrill, Henry Ford, 
and a growing host of shrewd, keen, 
business men, statesmen, and dip- 
lomats. And he links hands with the 
Ferraras and Machados of Cuba, 
with the Leguias of Peru, with the 
Washington Luiz of Brazil,—men 
who tower in their countries today 
and, towering, look from a height as 
the President and Mr. Hughes looked 
from a height in our own land, seeing, 
all of them, but one vision. And that 
vision a new, a united America, a 
codperating America, meeting and 
solving its problems in common 
friendship, in good faith with one 
another, far above the clamor of 
politicians or the caviling of profes- 
sional critics; as statesmen and business 
men, guiding and following, together. 
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Social and Economic 


HERE is nothing very mysterious 

or unnatural about present Russian 
conditions. These conditions are a 
perfectly natural reaction from an 
antiquated, undemocratic, repressive 
political régime. This régime had 
extended far too long into more liberal 
times. It might have been overthrown 
spontaneously while as a matter of fact 
the natural revulsion and revolutionary 
spirit of the Russian people was most 
cleverly organized and led by the most 
radical socialistic party of any promi- 
nence in world affairs. The general 
result has been much the same as in the 
case of the French Revolution. The 
Communist Party of Russia, an off- 
shoot of this international Communist 
organization, is in the saddle. This 
party is ruling with a rod of iron and, 
whatever we may think of the social 
and ‘economic policies which they are 
trying to establish throughout Russia 
and in too many other countries, we 
must give them credit for a great deal 
of excellent work in the restarting of 
the life of a great people upon rather 
new and untried principles. Lenin- 
grad and Moscow are not Russia, but 
one could scarcely visit these cities 
today without recognizing favorably 
the skill with which the introduction of 
new social ideas and policies has been 
effected coincidently with the reéstab- 
lishment of community and national life. 
The dominant economic policy es- 
tablished under this Communist Party 
is the state ownership and management 
of all real property and natural re- 
sources and productive plant and 
transportation facilities. The domi- 
nant social policy is the ascendency of 
the Proletariat,—all workers, whether 
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Problems in Russia 


by hand or brain, who do not profit 
directly by employment of others, 
The dominant political policy is again 
the ascendency or rule of the Prole- 
tariat, all others having no political 
standing whatever. But right here 
consistency fails, for thus far at least 
the Proletariat has been absolutely 
dominated by the Communist Party. 
The rule of the Proletariat functions 
only through general acceptance of 
communistic doctrine. 

These are the conditions within 
Russia today. Whatever may be our 
attitude toward these dominant policies 
as they may apply to life in our own 
land or perhaps otherwise outside of 
Russia, certainly we may look with 
considerable interest upon this great- 
scale experiment. Indeed we must 
even be pleased that it is being tried out 
in some other national laboratory than 
our own. Whether it succeeds or not, 
I personally hope it may in Russia have 
a conclusive tryout. 


Soviet-INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The “fly in the ointment” of Soviet- 
international relations is found in the 
phantom maze of international com- 
munistic sovereignty which with one 
hand is guiding the communistic life o 
the Soviets, and with the other pushing 
for revolution and similar opportunity 
in other lands. Whereas we have no 
established right to interfere in the 
domestic policies of the Soviets, we 
naturally do not intend to recognize the 
right of any foreign people to interfere 
in our domestic affairs. This is clearly 
the chief, and perhaps the only, ob- 
stacle standing in the way of closer 
official relations with Russia. 
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Socrat AND Economic 

To summarize a bit: 

There is, then, nothing unprece- 
dented in the Russian revolution and 
present conditions other than area 
and numbers affected. There has 
simply been a flop from ultra-con- 
servatism to ultra-radicalism in Rus- 
sia’s political and social affairs. 

There is nothing necessarily to 
fear nor to decry in Russia’s com- 
munistic principles in so far as they 
apply merely to the domestic affairs 
of the Soviets. 

There is nothing impracticable in 
friendly relations between two peo- 
ples of widely divergent views as to 
their own domestic affairs. 

But obviously there are serious 
obstacles to any great intimacy 
between two peoples (America and 
Russia, for instance) of widely 
different social policies which one or 
each may insist upon forcing upon 
the other. 

And these obstacles to friendliness 
or intimacy are much increased by 
lack of confidence and respect be- 
tween the official representatives of 
the two countries, and still more 
increased in the presence of mutual 
scorn or hatred. 

From the point of view of world 
economic reconstruction it seems quite 
clear that trading relations between 
Russia and other countries of the world 
should be widely and vigorously de- 
veloped. Western Europe particular- 
ly, and the peoples of other parts of the 
world, need the grain and timber, the 
oil and ores of Russia, and certainly 
Russia needs to draw from other 
countries, those of Western Europe in 
particular, great supplies of machinery 
and other products for the rehabilita- 
tion and development of Russian com- 
merce and industry. In so far as these 
trading relations and transactions can 
properly be fostered and developed, 
more and more will the economic life of 
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Russia revert to normalcy, and I think 
that all of us naughty individualists 
believe that this will mean a reversion 
in Russia to a capitalistic basis. 


PRrRoBABLE FuturRE CONDITIONS ‘ 


One of two things will probably 
happen in Russia sometime during the 
next generation or two: 


Either the Communist Party of 
Russia in order to retain control will 
waive policies which it finds to be 
impracticable, if not unsound, in- 
cluding interference in the domestic 
affairs of other nations and such 
communistic party regulations as 
may unduly interfere with Russia’s 
development; 

Or through spread of literacy 
among the people the Communist 
Party may lose control of the coun- 
try’s domestic affairs and foreign 
relations. 


Whenever either one of these two 
things does happen I assume that the 
United States will reéstablish relations 
with Russia, and there are some indi- 
cations at least that these things may 
transpire within a relatively short 
time; if not then, very likely it may not 
transpire during the present genera- 
tion,—not until the Russian people 
who are now being schooled in com- 
munistic and world revolutionary doc- 
trine shall have become convinced of 
the impracticability of their views. 

As to recognition by the United 
States, frankly, I do not see how this 
can be effected as long as interference 
with the social and economic life of 
other nations remains as a direct or 
indirect policy of the Soviets. Never- 
theless, lack of recognition need not 
and, in my opinion, should not interfere 
with the conduct of a sound, though 
limited, trade between America and the | 
Soviets to the mutual advantage of 
both countries. And for the present, 
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any one of us who visits Russia must do 
so at his own risk which, according to 
my own experience and belief, amounts 
to little or nothing if one will properly 
honor the domestic policies of that 
country. 

In conclusion, I would like to urge 
upon our own country a much broader 
outlook in our international thinking, 
a much more generous spirit in our 
legislation involving international rela- 
tions, and far more sympathy with the 
ideals and life of other nations in our 
dealings with them. No net benefit to 
world society nor to ourselves has been 
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a 


engendered and, on the contrary, much 
harmful hatred by discriminatory racial 
legislation, by petty and selfish tariff 
regulations, and by other forms of 
social, political and commercial domi- 
nation. An act of this kind was our 
recent discrimination against Russian 
gold, which will simply raise addi- 
tional commercial barriers and 
create ill-feeling between the people 


of Russia and the people of America. 
Generosity and sympathy are just 
as productive of sound growth in 
the lives of nations as in the lives of 


individuals, 
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sag 
OW that I have looked over the 
list of speakers on the subject of 
Russia and her foreign relations and 
recognize among the speakers the 
names of two who constituted the so- 
called Trade Union Delegation that 
visited Russia last summer, I have no 
doubt that the reason that I am in- 
vited is that it has become known 
somehow or other that my conclusions 
were not in harmony with the majority 
of that group and had not my name by 
error been attached to the report my 
dissent would not have become pub- 
lily known. I went to Russia with 
no preconceived notions of just what 
was going on there. My whole pro- 
fessional life for the past twenty years 
having been spent in an effort to ob- 
tain justice under the constitution and 
laws of the United States for working 
people, sailors, I had perhaps a little 
hope that the workers’ government 
which I understood existed in Russia 
might be operating successfully. 


TrapE UNION DELEGATION 


While the so-called Trade Union 
Delegation comprised really but two 
out of some twenty-three or twenty- 
four members who were bona fide Trade 
Unionists, Mr. Maurer and Mr. 
Brophy, yet I suppose the average 
capacity of the group for correct and 
helpful interpretation of what was to 
be seen was far greater than if it had 
been 100 per cent Trade Unionist. 

The report which has been published 
was signed by Mr. Maurer, President 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor; Mr. John Brophy, President 
District No. 2 United Mine Workers of 
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America; Frank Palmer, former editor 
of the Colorado Labor Advocate, and 
Mr. Albert F. Coyle, former editor of 
the Locomotive Engineers’ Journal. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, who was president of 
the Actors and Artists Association of 
America, did not sign the report and 
had nothing to do with its preparation. 

I was at no time, strictly speaking, a 
member of the group. I went along, 
independently, as an associate. Pro- 
fessor Davis, Professor Douglas and 
Mr. Dunn, who were designated as 
members of the technical and advisory 
staff, were in Moscow before we ar- 
rived, and Professor Douglas had 
arranged for the routing of our groups 
so as to cover as far as possible the en- 
tire territory of Russia before we ar- 
rived. Mr. Coyle, who speaks a little 
Russian, had been in Russia incidental 
to the presence of some American 
troops in Russia some years ago. 
Professor Counts of Teachers’ College 
also arrived ahead of us, if I am not 
mistaken, or by a different route. 
Stewart Chase, Dr. Brebner, Dr. Tug- 
well, and Mr. J. A. H. Hopkins were in 
the main group that left New York 
on the President Roosevelt. Mr. Wash- 
burn was acquired on the way. 

From my observations I would say, 
without hesitation, that with the ex- 
ception of myself, Mr. Fitzpatrick, Dr. 
Brebner, Mr. Hopkins and Dr. Tugwell 
and Mr. Washburn, the opinions of the 
rest had been pretty weil formed as to 
Russia before we met together at 
Moscow and decided on just what we 
were going todo. Of course, Mr. L. E. 
Sheppard of the Railway Conductors 
Union was not on the trip, and I don’t 
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recall having seen Professor Comstock. 
Mr. Carlos Israels, acting secretary to 
Dr. Douglas, was a senior law student 
at Columbia University. 


ForMULATION OF REPORT 


The report was whipped into shape 
on the return trip on the S. S. Leviathan. 
I had already expressed my opinions 
sufficiently as‘to the Russian experi- 
ment before we reached the Leviathan, 
so that I was not invited to participate 
in any of the discussions that presum- 
ably took place before the report was 
issued. I did see the typewritten 
manuscript for a period of about 40 
minutes on the day before we arrived 
at New York, and stated to Mr. 
Palmer, who showed it to me, that 
while many of the facts reported were 
consistent with my own observations, 
yet the whole report was written with 
such a solicitous and affectionate re- 
gard for the welfare of the dominating 
group in Russia, whose guests we had 
been, and the impression from reading 
the report was so different from the one 
that I had received, I could not pos- 
sibly subscribe to it. Of course, it is 
impossible for any group of men or any 
man to obtain very much definite and 
reliable information about a country 
as large as Russia in thirty days. 
Even had we been able to speak the 
language and permitted to go around 
freely among the people, it would have 
been impossible. The Labor Group in 
their report say: 


We were permitted to go anywhere 
we wanted to and see anything we wanted 
to see. 


I have no way of knowing whether 
that is literally true or not. It seems 
to relate to a state of mind. The truth 
of the matter is that the dictators of 
Russia were engaged then and have 
been since, and I believe were prior 
thereto, in a vast plan of showing off 
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and exploiting Russia and the accom- 
plishments of the Government to as 
many people as possible with the hope 
of convincing them that the economic 
principles being tested there were oper- 
ating successfully. While they are 
crying for Fordism and conveyor belts 
in industry, they seem to have acquired 
the modern American method of sales- 
manship so far as selling the idea that 
communism or state socialism, which- 
ever it is, is a success. The Bureau of 
Cultural Relations, with its large staff 
of interpreters and trade unionists 
available to show off things that are to 
be seen, was as highly organized and as 
well run and managed as the sales 
staff of several vast organizations in 
New York City which are engaged in 
disposing of suburban lots. 


CourTEsIES ExTENDED 


We were furnished with free trans- 
portation, free hotel service. Even 
the barbers, if permitted, would shave 
us for nothing and, under the watchful 
eye of the communist comrade, would 
refuse a tip. We knew nothing about 
Russia, at least I didn’t though I had 
been in Europe on several occasions 
before, and while we did have the 
choice of whether we would go to a 
candy factory or a rubber factory or a 
steel plant, it cannot be said that we 
were given free privilege to browse 
about and see anything we wanted to. 
Personally I was not impressed with 
the efficiency of the industrial plants 
that I did see. Almost on entering 
Russia I evinced a curiosity in the 
automobile industry which I under- 
stood was being developed. I was 
told that there was a plant known as 
the Amo Plant. I obtained the in- 
formation from an interpreter by the 
name of Dubrick who had at one time 
been employed in an automobile plant 
in the United States. I asked if I 
might not go there, and they (our 
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hosts) said yes. I repeated the request 
at least fifteen times, but not until we 
had visited the city of Leningrad and 
I had completed a tour of the Urals and 
waited three days longer in Moscow 
did they finally assign an interpreter 
and car and chauffeur to me so that I 
might go see what was going on in the 
automobile industry. 


CONDITION OF MANUFACTURING 
PLANTS 


It cannot be disputed that in every 
other manufacturing plant we went 
into the statistics they produced in- 
dicated that they were operating at 
some profit and that things were on the 
In the Amo plant, however, 
I was informed they were losing 30,- 
000,000 rubles a year. They employed 
about 1600 people of whom 400 were 
office workers, and the old workman 
who had been employed in the United 
States and who showed me around the 
plant, and who was somewhat garru- 
lous, gave it as his opinion that the 
reason for this great loss was partly 
due to the fact that there were too 
many bosses and office help. 

Of course it is unfair to compare the 
production of this Russian plant with 
the work of American automobile com- 
panies which have been established for 
years. There they have to manu- 
facture practically everything that is 
made for the car, while in the United 
States there are independent com- 
panies specializing in many parts, so 
that cost production is lessened and the 
manufacturers can in some instances 
put out a finished product with the use 
of only an assembling plant. But a 
truck that should sell in the United 
States for $1100 cost them something 
over $4000 to build, and they were us- 
ing a great deal of machinery made in 
the United States which had been pur- 
chased prior to the war by a private 
company, and as against the cost of 
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production I believe there was no 
charge for capital investment. — 
ProGcrEss IN EpucaTIion 
I have read in the report and in 
other things emanating from Russia 
that great progress has been made in 
the matter of education. I have no 
doubt that there is a very keen desire 
on the part of the awakening youth of 
Russia for education, but the material 
evidences of activity or accomplish- 
ment in that direction were meager and 
do not support by any means the rosy 
picture one would get from reading 
the Trade Union Report. I dare 
say that nine-tenths, if not more, of 
the information contained in this re- 
port came from statistics furnished 
by our hosts. 
AGRICULTURE PROGRESS 
As to agriculture, it was very diffi- 
cult for any of us to get any first-hand 
information. I endeavored to get out 
and talk to some peasants, but didn’t 
receive much encouragement from the 
interpreters who accompanied my 
group. I gained the impression, some- 
how, that the peasants were not par- 
ticularly friendly toward the industrial 
workers and city folks with whom we 
were associating, and that an interview 
under such auspices might not have 
been all that was desired by our hosts. 
To say that the Russian peasant is 
backward, ignorant of intelligent meth- 
ods of farming and indisposed to edu- 
cation and change is putting it mildly, 
and there is absolutely no comparison 
between the appearance of tilled land 
in Russia and in Germany, for instance, 
or in the United States. There is not 
so much of a contrast between Poland 
and Russia, but I am inclined to think, 
from a birds-eye view I got of it in 
coming out by aeroplane, that the 
acres of Poland are more intelligently 
tilled than the land of Russia. 
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PouiTicaAL PRoGREsS 


I suppose all of my audience knows 
pretty well what communism is and 
just what socialism is. My knowledge 
of “isms” is provincially limited to 
what I believed Americanism was. 
From my meager knowledge of these 
other isms I have concluded that 
while the communist party, so called, is 
securely settled, the tenets and princi- 
ples of communism are not being 
practiced in Russia so fully and com- 
pletely as are the ideals of socialism. 
So far as communism necessitates a 
disbelief in a deity and any spiritual 
life, I found plenty of evidence of 
communistie teaching and faith, but I 
am not so certain but what hypocrisy 
is as prevalent there as in other places 
with regard to that particular issue. 
So far as communism has any definite 
program with regard to sex equality 
and freedom in marriage and divorce 
relations, I believe it is being practiced 
in Russia. The whole economic struc- 
ture in life in Russia which transcends 
all other phases in importance, how- 
ever, is state capitalism. I heard a 
great deal of ranting and raving about 
the evils of capitalism, but there is no 
doubt in my mind that Russia is just 
as capitalistic as any other nation in 
the world. The only distinction be- 
tween Russian capitalism and that of 
other nations is that there they have 
state capitalism. How they will even- 
tually make out with it or whether they 
will attain the ideals of socialism 
quicker than we will by an entirely 
different route are matters of specula- 
tive opinion entirely. The Russian 
workers are convinced that they own 
the land and the industries, and there 
was no disposition on the part of those 
that I saw to doubt the sincerity or 
honesty of their leaders, and the idea of 
striking for better pay or shorter hours 
of labor seemed remote. To live in a 


country even for thirty days where the 
laws of nature have been discarded 
and an artificial man-made scheme of 
running the universe has been adopted 
is an extraordinary experience for one 
who has grown to even my moderate 
age in the United States. It may be 
that even here we will reach the time 
when statesmen, politicians, judges, 
and commissioners will be compelled 
to fix the prices of every single com- 
modity and necessity of life as they are 
already doing in Russia in advance of 
the necessity. That Russia would be 
much better off for the next fifty years 
at least by permitting private initiative 
and opportunity in trade, there is no 
doubt in my mind. That the working 
people and everybody would enjoy a 
higher standard of life under an eco- 
nomic system similar to our own, I 
don’t think there is any doubt. It has 
been suggested by many eminent 
writers and philosophers that we will 
reach a stage of perfected socialism 
within a reasonably short time without 
any revolutions and simply by the 
force of economic necessity. The ac- 
curacy of that prognostication or the 
comparative standards of life available 
to the Russians by our system or by the 
one now in use there do not need to be 
determined by us today. 


FUNDAMENTAL PREMISES 


There are a few fundamental p 
ises from which I wish you would 
understand I am proceeding. First, 
the fact that I feel very friendly toward 
the great mass of Russian people. In 
fact, I am not unfriendly toward any- 
body. The Russians are, in the first 
place, good hosts. In the second 
place, they are idealists, they are 
generous, and their wishes and inten- 
tions for the rest of the world are 
good. Whatever damage they have 


done or may have been doing by ac- | 


tivities in other countries from their 
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point of view is good. I think the 
analogy often made of the proselyting 
activities of Christian missionaries in 
foreign countries is an apt one. I 
think if I were ateacher of confucianism, 
a disciple of Mohammed or a Hindu 
priest I would resent the activities of 
Christianmissionaries in my country 
among my people. In the same sense 
as an American I resent the activities 
of Russian communists in the United 
States. 

Another observation I made there 
was that the Russian workers and 
people generally support the com- 
munist platform because it aims at the 
highly desirable object of eliminating 
international warfare. The spiritual 
leadership of the communist party 
which seeks to supplant the spiritual 
leadership of the church in the minds 
of the young is maintained largely by 
holding aloft this high ideal. 

The next observation of importance 
that I made was that the communist 
teaches that there are two classes of 
people in the world—the proletariat 
and the capitalist class. This state- 
ment is written frankly into the so 
called constitution of the country. 
They admit that the chief obstacle to 
advancing communistic doctrine and 
belief in America is the fact that the 
people of America are so far utterly 
lacking in a development of class con- 
sciousness, and their present objective 
seems to be, first of all, to develop a 
class conscious movement among the 
workers and agriculturalists of the 
United States. 


Tue Tuirp INTERNATIONALE 


The plan, broadly speaking, of the 
Third Internationale, which, of course, 
was Lenin’s particular hobby and 
which is venerated with a crusading 
spirit now, is the spreading throughout 
the world of the belief, that wars, 
primarily caused by greed, can be done 


away with only through the extension 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
throughout the world. To us this no- 
tion is rubbish, but to the simple- 
minded people of Russia and some 
other places, it seems like the sesame to 
the doors of international peace and 
brotherly love so desired by all men in 
all ages. The extension of this inter- 
national scheme is, of course, neces- 
sarily destructive of all that has been 
accomplished under our natural system 
of evolution. The serious forwarding 
of such a scheme of things, they recog- 
nize, means the utter destruction of all 
democratic forms of government and 
the substituting of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat under a soviet system. 
Whether the recent exiling of Trotsky, 
Zinoviev and others who are reputed 
to have been the most ardent advocates 
of the Third Internationale means a 
swing to the left, or not, I do not know, 
but apparently if it does, the present 
leaders of Russia are not saying so. In 
my opinion they dare not say so be- 
cause their leadership of the workers 
and people of Russia is a spiritual one, 
maintained only through the fanatical 
belief that the horrors of war will be 
averted by the spreading of a system of 
proletariat dictatorship throughout the 
civilized world. They openly criticize 
the League of Nations as a group of 
capitalistic countries associated to- 
gether to prevent the spreading of 
communism and to destroy the com- 
munistic institutions of Russia. But 
that there is a definite conflict between 
the ideals of democracy and the ideals 
of communism or state socialism, there 
can be no doubt. You don’t need to 
go to Russia to know that the individ- 
ual leaders who dominate the com- 
munist party, who dominate the policy 
of the government and the labor unions 
are the same group. The only addi- 
tional thing you can get by going to 
Russia is the fact that a large number 
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of workers and communist leaders 
actually believe in and support the 
dictators in their effort to establish 
communism and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat throughout the world. 

The recognition by the present Rus- 
sian Government of the obligation to 
pay bondholders for the bonds that 
were used to build the railroads that 
they are now operating, the recognition 
of the obligation to pay for private 
property of American citizens confis- 
cated, are to my mind secondary 
considerations in the matter of a de 
jure recognition of the Russian Govern- 
ment at this time. That the Russian 
Government is a fact, that the Russian 
people exist, we do recognize of course. 
What the Russian leaders and the 
Government of Russia want and ap- 
parently what a lot of sympathetic 
idealists, some of whom went to Europe 
on this particular jaunt want, is formal 
recognition of the Russian Government 
by the Government of the United 
States. The object of obtaining that 
recognition is that large loans may be 
floated here so that the Russian Gov- 
ernment will have money with which 
to develop her industries and natural 
resources. Why we should expect that 
an obligation solemnly undertaken by 
such a government now would be ful- 
filled more faithfully than obligations 
already incurred is more than I can 
understand. A mere promise to make 
good on these prior obligations does 
not seem to me much security that 
future obligations will be remembered. 
It seems to me that it is constitution- 
ally contrary to the moral thought and 
public policy of Russia under her 
present government to recognize any 
right in or to private property and that 
the present government of Russia is 
not capable of guaranteeing anything 
except payment of goods by cash. 

The real objection, however, that I 


have to the recognition of Russia at 


this time is that en carries 
with it acknowledgment of the right of 
the communist party to carry on its 
activities destructive to our ideals and 
purposes, as expressed by the principles 
of the Third Internationale. It is idle 
for them to suggest that they are not 
responsible for the activities of the 
Third Internationale. There is no 
other communist group in the Third 
Internationale except the Russian 
group who are capable of making any 
noticeable financial contribution to the 
activities of communists within the 
United States. An open published 
disavowal of the ideals of the Third 
Internationale by the present Russian 
Government might have a serious effect 
upon their spiritual leadership. I 
doubt if they could or would dare to 
make such a disavowal in Russia. 
They have brought up the youth of the 
country and taught the workers to be- 
lieve that only by the dictatorship of 
the proletariat throughout the world 
is peace secure. They scoff at the 
plan of democratic nations to adjust 
their international disputes by well- 
settled principles of law at Geneva and 
through the world court. 


PRESENT RECOGNITION BY THE 
UNITED STATES 


Recognition of the Russian Govern- 
ment by the United States regardless of 
the experience of other countries should 
not be given at this time even if 
Tchicherin and Stalin both publicly 
announced that the communist party 
of Russia had withdrawn from the 
Third Internationale, the time would 
not be ripe. I would want convincing 
proof that their statement was sincere 
and true. As a lawyer identified with 
labor it may seem strange to some that 
I should abhor utter success in the 
domination of the working class. I 
don’t believe in class domination or 
class government. For the man v who 
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works I want justice, equal opportunity 
to earn, to work, to save, to have and 
to buy with every other man. Under 
that system of government America 
has prospered. The workmen of 
America enjoy a higher standard of 
living than any other working people 
in the world. They are utterly with- 
out class consciousness. A workman 
today may be a capitalist tomorrow. 
In fact, most workmen here are 
capitalists. We are, it is true, being 
threatened with the tentacles of social- 
ism through the very weight of our 
business enterprises and necessity at 
times of government interference for 
the purpose of fixing rates or making 
other regulations. 


CONDITION FROM 1918 To 1920 


During the period of 1918 to 1920 
world revolution was the primary ob- 
ject of soviet leaders. The Third In- 
ternationale, at the very outset, was 
created for the purpose of extending 
the dictatorship of the proletariat to 
foreign countries and was heavily sub- 
sidized by the Soviet Government in 
spite of the poverty of its people. It 
supported and perhaps directed the 
Hungarian Revolution of March, 1919. 
It attempted a bolshevist revolution in 
Germany during 1918-1919. It co- 
operated with communist groups in 
France, England and the United 
States. 

This communistic activity started 
in the west and was extended to 
the east and met with some success 
in the Dutch East Indies and China. 
Aid was given to revolutionist activities 
in Turkey and Persia, and by some ob- 
servers has been regarded as a re- 
appearance of the traditional Russian 
policy. In supporting the nationalist 
parties in Turkey and Persia the Soviet 
Government not only attempted to 
establish communism but to hasten the 
downfall of foreign capitalism. In 


- 


these countries while they accepted 
bolshevist aid when they were strug- 
gling to establish national governments 
they rejected communism as soon as 
they were victorious. If the report is 
correct, a similar evolution has taken 
place in China. The soviet faction 
was split by the moderate wing of the 
nationalist party led by Chiang Kai 
Shek. While this revolutionary policy 
was being conducted in China, eco- 
nomic necessity required the conclud- 
ing of treaties of neutrality or commerce 
with Turkey, Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Greece, Afghanistan, 
Lithuania and Latvia. The motives 
which inspired these treaties was in 
sharp contrast with the motives which 
inspired their policy of world revolu- 
tion. Breaking off of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Great Britain has made it 
rather pertinent that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment now determine which of these 
two policies it is to pursue. Beginning 
with 1924 nearly all the countries of the 
world except the United States gave 
de jure recognition to Soviet Russia, 
and my associates on the Trade Union 
Delegation seemed to think that for 
that reason the United States should 
give it also, 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 


I shall not take the time to go into 
details concerning the conditions that 
led to the breaking off of relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia, and I 
have no authentic information as to 
just what active interest the Third 
Internationale and the Russian Gov- 
ernment are taking in the French 
elections at the present time, but that 
they have not desisted in their effort 
to stir up trouble in capitalistic coun- 
tries and to meddle in the affairs of 
other nations generally, there is no 
doubt in my mind. The one thing I 
did get from my personal observations 
in Russia is that there are a large num- 
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ber of intelligent communists who be- 
lieve that it is their duty to continue 
such a policy. It seems to me, there- 
fore, rather characteristic and appro- 
priate that the United States, the one 
outstanding successful democracy in 
the world should withhold its de jure 
recognition of a nation, the extension 
of whose internal policy necessarily 
conflicts and aims at the destruction of 
its institutions. While it is no affair of 
ours how the Russian people live within 
the confines of their own country, while 
it is no concern of ours that they have 
no constitutional guarantees of life, 
liberty or pursuit of happiness, that the 
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writ of habeas corpus does not exist, 
that free speech and free press are un- 
heard of things, that men and women 
are condemned to death without a 
trial, while there is no duty on our part 
to invade their country to protect its 
suffering people from such dictatorship 
and negation of law and democratic 
ideals, yet, so long as that group domi- 
nates Russia that has dominated it for 
the past ten years, and still dominates 
it, continues its leadership through the 
ideals and to carry out the purposes of 
the Third Internationale, I say recog- 
nition of Russia by the United States 
of America ought to be withheld. —_ 
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Relationships to the Russian Problem 


pie 


S one who is known as having at 
some time or other been engaged 

in propaganda of one sort or another, 
perhaps you will permit me, as a mat- 
ter of personal privilege, to tell you 
what my relationship is to the Russian 
problem. Mr. C. W. Barron, the 
Editor of the Wall Street Journal, who 
is a little bit of a realist, knowing that 
I had been to Russia and had written 
something about it, quite bluntly re- 
cently said to me, “Lee, what are you 
Who is paying you 
for it?” I responded, “I am doing it 
for the same reason that you are raising 
Guernsey cows. That’s your hobby.” 
Some people collect first editions, some 
people collect postage stamps, I collect 
information about Russia. That is the 
whole of my relationship to the prob- 


lem. My chief interest in it as a citizen 
istosee toit, asfaras any influence I may 


have is concerned, that the problem is 
faced realistically, that we find out 
what the facts are, that we approach it 
in a spirit of friendliness toward these 
great peoples, not in a spirit of what we 
would like it to be, what we would think 
it ought to be, as to how we think men 
who differ from ourselves ought to act. 
Let’s find out how they do act, how 
they do react, what are the circum- 
stances behind their actions, and their 
reactions, in an effort to try and work 
out some adjustment between the rest 
of the world in this extremely compli- 
cated and difficult problem. 

I sympathize with the major conclu- 
sion of Mr. Axtell, to the effect that 
recognition of Russia at the present 
time is undesirable. I sympathize 
with the conditions which the American 
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preliminaries to recognition. 
Congrssman Frear, I realize at the 
moment the matter is purely one of 
academic interest, and that our dis- 
cussion today is purely for the purpose 
of education, that no action by the 
government will be taken, or can be 
taken, on this subject for a considerable 
time to come. But it is important in 
the meantime that we should face it 
realistically, try to find out just what 
the situation actually is. 

When I came back from Russia one 


of my friends in New York, associated 
with a large business, wrote me a very 
earnest letter protesting against the 


fact that I had been to Russia at all, or 
that having been there, I had come 
home and written anything concerning 
my conclusions. He said, 

The thing to do is to keep away; or, if 
you can’t keep away, at least come home 
and keep quiet. 


the Russian Government for purposesof — 
business in the United States, asked me | 
to give him a memorandum stating — 
quite frankly my opinion of the attitude © 


of the American public toward Russia. 
I wrote such a memorandum—it was a 
very frank document. I sent a copy 
of that memorandum to one of my most 
hard-boiled business friends, and he 
said to me, 


Lee, I agree with your memorandum, but 


I object to your sending it, I wouldn’t say a 
word tosthem, I wouldn’t have anything 
to do with them, directly or indirectly. 


Now it seems to me that that is no way 
to make progress; and that through 
contact progress only can be made. I 
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am personally not afraid to sit down 
and discuss a subject with anyone. I 
don’t have to agree with them, I don’t 
even have to believe what they tell me; 
there is nothing to be lost in sitting 
down across the table and hearing what 
they have to say. 


Serious AND ImporTANT Facets 


In my judgment, Russia comes to us 
as a problem with two very serious and 
important facets. The first one is the 
opportunity. Russia presents one of 
the greatest opportunities in the world 
for the development of constructive re- 
lations with a great people. It is a na- 
tion with unlimited resources. The 
possibilities of material development 
that may grow out of adjustment of re- 
lations between Russia and the rest of 
the world go without saying. But, far 
more serious, at the moment, Russia 
appears tome, not so much Russia itself, 
as the conditions being harbored within 
Russia,—appears to me to present the 
most serious menace the civilized world 
has before it. 

The men in charge of the govern- 
ment today have a religious sentiment 
toward Bolshevism and _ revolution, 
based upon memories and conditions 
which they experienced under the Czar. 
If anyone wishes to see how this revo- 
lution developed, let me commend to 
you the “Memoirs of Ambassador 
Paleologue,” written by one who was in 
daily contact with the Court of Russia 
for the three years previous to 
the Bolshevistic revolution. The rev- 
olution was inevitable. These men 
who are in charge of the government 
today shared in the oppression, the 
persecution, the distress incident to 
the Czar’s régime. Their resentment 


against capitalism, imperialism, etc., 
is based upon that experience. But 
the serious thing that is going on to my 
mind is this, that under the Russian 
Government, and particularly under 
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the Communist party, there are being 
educated today millions—literally mil- 
lions—of young men and women, in the 
theory, the art and the technique of 
revolution, not against the Czar, but 
against civilized society throughout the 
world. These young people, unless 
greater contact is established with the 
rest of the world, unless they are able to 
see the western world more as we real- 
ize ourselves, it actually is, these 
millions of young intelligent Russians 
are going to grow up with a spirit of re- 
sentment, enmity, hostility toward the 
whole civilized world. Now that to 
my mind is a menace of very serious 
consequence. I am simply attempting 
to state the problem, rather than pro- 
nounce a tirade against conditions 
which seem to me to be most unfortu- 
nate. 

And let us right here realize that the 
relationship of Russia with us in the 
United States is a very different one 
from her relationship with England, or 
her relationship with France. The re- 
lationship between England and Russia 
has been one of long standing hostility. 
The present friction between Russia 
and England is more nationalistic, in 
my judgement, than Communistic. 
Russia regards England as an Asiatic 
Power. She sees India on the south; 
China, primarily an English commer- 
cial colony, on the east, and there is the 
age-old hostility between the two coun- 
tries, far transcending, in my opinion, 
the difference between Communism 
and Capitalism. The relationship with 
France is a very different one, because 
the Russians feel that the French fi- 
nanced the militarism of the Czar in the 
last part of the Czar’s régime. Russian 
sentiments are very different towards 
us. The Russian people feel that in the 
United States they have their real 
friend. This has nothing to do with 
questions of Communism, Socialism, or 
otherwise. 
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Now I formed three impressions 
from contacts I had with the leaders of 
the Russian Government, and it seems 
to me that my best contribution would 
be to state those impressions. I am 
not sure they are correct. I went to 
Russia primarily for the purpose of 
coming into personal contact, if I 
could, with the heads of the govern- 
ment, and attempting to form some 
opinion concerning those men person- 
ally. I came away with three im- 
pressions. The first was that these 
men are amateurs at government. 
They are doctrinaires, theorists. Up 
to the time of the Bolshevistic revolu- 
tion very few of them had ever had any 
practical experience whatever. There- 
fore, when they indulge in absurd 
schemes of government, theories of 
law, etc., we can’t but relate it to this 
lack of experience with practical facts. 
In the second place, I formed the im- 
pression that the men in charge of the 
government for the most part are hon- 
est. By that I mean, personally 
honest. I think the attitude of the 
Russian Government as a whole is dis- 
honest in the repudiation of its debt to 
the United States, and I frankly told 


* them that. But in their personal deal- 


ings they strike me as being entirely 
honest and sincere. The confiscation 
of private property was not done for 
the personal benefit of any of the lead- 
ers of the government. They did it for 
what they conceived to be to the inter- 
est of the people and to the State. It 
was not done for their personal ag- 
grandizement. 

Another reason why I feel they are 
honest is the sacrifice of personal com- 
fort in their personal lives that these 
men are willing to submit to for the 
sake of their opinions. I feel that it is 
impossible to make any headway if we 
expect to deal with the Russian Gov- 
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Impressions FoRMED —_ms§that its leaders are personally honest. 


ernment upon any other wiaial than 


In the third place, I feel these leaders | 
are essentially realists. By that I 
mean that they are really adapting | 
theories to facts. I was surprised to 
see how often they would pronounce a 
theory of what ought to be done, and a 
then when you began to ask questions rn 
as to what was actually being done by 
their government, you found that the 
fact was not in accord with the theory 
at all. Lenin was said on one occasion 
to have expressed the view that ten 
technical men were worth far more than 
a thousand Communistic agitators—I 
think the men in charge of the govern- 
ment realize the necessity of doing prac- 
tical things. Lenin’s adoption of the 
new economic policy was a complete 
turn-about against Communist theo- 
ries. To be sure, at the moment it 
seems to me that Stalin is turning a 
little to the left not only in theory but a 
to some extent in fact. But the longer 7) 
tendency is toward slow adaptation of 
theory to fact. Now what is the fact? 
The fact is that the Russian people are 
very much like the people anywhere in 7 
the world. About 120,000,000 of these L fo 
people are farmers, and they are as . 
much capitalists as the farmers of the 
United States, or any other agricul- 
tural country. They have their land. 
Nothing i in the world will make them 
give it up. Unless the government — 
gives them a fair price for their grain, 
they hold it. They are willing to let 
the theorists in the cities have a good» 
time with their agitation, but they in- 
sist on getting afair priceforwhatthey 
sell. They are capitalists, and my ob- | } 
servations were that the sentiments of _ 


fundamentally capitalistic in action as 
the sentiments of any other people in | 
the world. 
When I came to Paris after leaving — 
Moscow, I met Mr. Rakovsky, the | 
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Russian Ambassador in Paris at that 
time, and he said, “ Well, what do you 
think of it? What is your impres- 
sion?” And my remark was, “It 
seems to me that you are moving 
straight toward capitalism.”” And my 
observations of what is actually hap- 
pening in Russia as distinguished from 
what they say confirm that theory. 
Not that the movement toward capi- 
talism is rapid—nothing is rapid in 
Russia. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT OF 
PRoGREss 

Now what can we do about it? 
What suggestions can be made as to 
how progress can be accomplished in 
the face of such extraordinary situa- 
tions? Theonly daylight that I can see 
at the moment is in the direction of 
promoting as far as possible the devel- 
opment of sound trade relations be- 
tween the two countries. Trade rela- 
tions necessarily bring about contact. 
I have been told that the Russian Gov- 
ernment sends several hundred men 
over to this country to carry on its 
trade, and that they find it necessary to 
withdraw them after relatively brief 
stays in this country, lest they become 
too much Americanized. I found there 
was a general complaint that the Rus- 
sians who had sojourned in Western 
Europe for any length of time became 
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poor Communists. I certainly know 
that I have known of no American who 
went to Russia and stayed for any 
length of time, who wanted to bring 
back much of the Bolshevistic system 
with him. 

Sound trade doesn’t mean the ex- 
tension of large credit without ample 
security. It means trading on the 
basis of certainty that the goods are 
going to be paid for. It also means 
this—and this is important—that when 
you sell goods to a man you should help 
him to use the goods, wisely and effec- 
tively. If we sell a large number of 
Ford tractors to the Russian Govern- 
ment, it seems to me but the part of 
wisdom and common sense to assist the 
farmers of Russia to use the Ford 
tractors intelligently. The head of the 
Amtorg corporation in Moscow told me 
he had his shelves filled with 50,000 
catalogs of American goods. He said, 


I don’t know what they all mean. If you 
would only send your salesmen over here to 
tell me what these machines are meant for 
and how to operate them, I could go 
throughout this country, show them to our 
people and get orders to place in America. 


It is that kind of contact enabling the 
people to make the best use of the ma- 
terial at hand that seems to me to offer 
the best opportunity for progress at the 
moment. 
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IX months ago the Soviet Union 

celebrated its tenth anniversary. 
Only those who have followed closely 
the fortunes of the first Soviet Republic 
could really grasp the significance of 
that celebration. To the Soviet Union 
it was a symbol of triumph over the 
misery caused by the World War, civil 
war, active armed foreign intervention, 
blockade, and boycott, war with Po- 
land, and a terrible famine. It was a 
triumph of the Russian creative forces 
over the forces of disruption and de- 
struction whether Russian, foreign or 
combined. 

As soon as foreign intervention and 
blockade ceased and the famine was 
over, the country devoted itself to the 
healing of its wounds and to the re- 
habilitation of its economy. Such 
were the last six years of peace which 
not only permitted the restoration of 
the country, but the beginning of the 
era of reconstruction along carefully 
worked-out plans. 


Present Economic AND PouiricaL 
CONDITIONS 


Today the Soviet Union is one of the 
most peaceful and hard-working coun- 
tries. 

What are the characteristic features 
of the present Russia in contrast with 
the old Russia? 

1. The class of feudal aristocracy 
that dominated Russia and as owner of 
the land mercilessly exploited hundred 
million peasants disappeared. The 
land is nationalized and is in the hands 
of the peasants. 

2. The feudal agrarian character of 
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the country under the landlords was 
hampering its economic development 
and greatly contributed to its back- 
wardness. As a result, the capitalist 
class was weaker. The exploitation of 
the workers was most rapacious. At 
the present time most of the industries 
belong to the state and are managed by 
it through so-called trusts, which are 
industrial organizations and which are 
combined into syndicates serving as 
their commercial organizations. Trade 
is free, and there is competition be- 
tween the state and codperative com- 
mercial organizations on one side and 
private traders on the other. The 
share of the private wholesale trade is 
less than one tenth of the total; of the 
retail trade about one third, and in both 
the wholesale and retail fields the 
private traders are steadily losing 
ground. Foreign trade is a_ state 
monopoly permitting, however, under 
special license, foreign commercial 
operations to coéperatives and private 
concessionaries. Transportation, bank- 
ing and insurance are functions of 
state organizations. Most of the eco- 
nomic activities of the Soviet Union are 
based on definite plans worked out in 
advance by a special State Planning 
Commission, whose function is to study 
the entire economy as a whole and its 
separate branches. Workers are nearly 
all members of respective trade unions 
which have a membership of about 
ten millions. Relations between the 
workers and employers, whether state 
or private, are regulated by means 
of collective agreements with the 
respective trade union organizations. 
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Trade unions are a most important 
political and economic factor of the 
state. 

From the above it follows that the 
Soviet State tends to become and to a 
considerable degree is already its own 
manufacturer, its own banker and 
merchant. 

8. National minorities comprising a 
considerable part of the population of 
Russia were deprived of their elemen- 
tary rights under the Old Régime. 
The Soviet Union is essentially a free 
union of six constituent republics which 
in their turn are composed of numerous 
autonomous republics and areas, corre- 
sponding to national or geographic 
units. The problem of national minor- 
ities, one of the major problems of 
Europe for centuries, has thus been 
solved in the Soviet Union. Self- 
determination is the basis of the 
solution. 

4. Old Russia was imperialistic and 
kept on growing at the expense of its 
neighbors. 

The Soviet Union renounced not only 
in words but in deeds, the special rights 
and privileges of Tsarist Russia in the 
Eastern countries, and it faithfully 
adheres to this policy. Believing in the 
principle of self-determination of na- 
tions, whether big or small, a prin- 
ciple underlying the Soviet internal 
policy towards its own numerous 
national minorities, the Soviet Union 
views with sympathy the aspirations 
and efforts of the Eastern nations 
towards their emancipation from for- 
eign control and domination. 

The above fundamental economic, 
political, and social features of the 
Soviet Union make it occupy an ex- 
ceptional place among the nations of 
the world. But the novel character of 
the Soviet State does not prevent it 
from nor does it make impossible the 
usual intercourse and codperation with 
other states. 
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At the May 8, 1927, session of the 
International Economic Conference 
called to Geneva by the League of 
Nations, the Soviet delegation made it 
quite plain that coéperation between 
the Soviet Union and all other states 
was one of the surest ways for peace 
and restoration of the world economy. 
But the realization of this condition 
requires that the world powers which 
several years ago undertook armed 
intervention for the purpose of over- 
throwing the Soviet Government, 
should recognize and accept without 
reservations the inevitability of the 
co-existence of the two different sys- 
tems. This idea was stressed with 
great force in the resolution presented 
by the Soviet delegation at the session 
mentioned. 

The huge task of economic recon- 
struction and industrialization of the 
former backward Russia on a socialist 
basis and the task of raising the popula- 
tion to a higher cultural level demand 
the undivided attention of the Soviet 
Government. This is one of the 
reasons why the Soviet Union is so 
actively interested in peace. From 
the first days of its existence the Soviet 
Government was willing to sacrifice 
much for the sake of peace. The aims 
of foreign policy of the Soviet Union 
during the decade of its existence can 
be formulated in a few words: the 
protection of the Union and the insur- 
ing of peace. The armed forces of the 
Union have been reduced to half size of 
the normal army of pre-revolutionary 
Russia and as you all, no doubt, know 
the Soviet Government went to Geneva 
with a plan for complete and immediate 
disarmament and introduced a new 
proposal for partial disarmament as 
soon as the hostility of the other states 
to the idea of complete disarmament 
became evident. 
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Responsible statesmen of the Soviet 
Union have made it clear on numerous 


he occasions that they would welcome the 
ce creation of an international organiza- 
of tion in which and through which each 
it people might realize its rights of na- 
en tional sovereignty, and all nations 
'es might settle by peaceful and amicable 
ce means the differences arising amongst 
ly. them. 
on | In the view of the Soviet Union the 
ch League of Nations, because of its 
ed record and actual nature, is not such 
an organization. 
ArtitupE ToWARD THE 
~ LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
3 Notwithstanding its attitude towards 
th the League, the Soviet Union, in the 
ed interest of peace, was willing to codper- 
on ate with it in matters of world impor- 
' tance and it is very significant in this 
n- respect that 
he Although the Soviet Government did not 
st participate in the conference of the League 
a- of Nations which adopted the protocol on 
id | _ the prohibition of the use of asphyxiating 
et gases and bacteriological substances for 
he purposes of warfare, and adhered to the 
_ protocol in question only at the last session 
a of the Preparatory Disarmament Commis- 
sion, it has nevertheless proved to be one of 
et the only three countries to ratify that 
ce protocol, which has unfortunately remained 
aS a dead letter due to the fact that it was not 
n ratified by the other states, the enormous 
in majority of whom are members of the 
1e | League of Nations! 
r- Another manifestation of the pacific 
1€ attitude of the Soviet State is the 
of increasing number of concluded pacts 
y of neutrality and non-aggression and 
w the refusal to enter into alliances, and 
‘a its policy of avoiding secret or open 
le political entanglements of any kind. 
s Success OF THE Soviet UNION 
28 How does the Soviet Union succeed 
it internally? As I have already men- 


'Litvinoff’s speech in Geneva, March 19, 1928, 
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tioned, the period of restoration of 
agriculture and industries has in gen- 
eral already passed and the period of 
new construction and modernization of 
the whole economy has begun. 

The Union has reached a stage when 
it can invest yearly in its program of 
economic development half a billion 
to three quarters and possibly a billion 
dollars of itsown money. Agricultural 
production is equal to pre-war and 
industrial production is 10 per cent 
higher. There are nearly 50 per cent 
more children in schools than there 
were in 1913. The death rate in 
Moscow has been reduced to 50 per 
cent of that of 1913, and throughout the 
country generally to 65 per cent of 
1913. These are all real accomplish- 
ments and they have been achieved 
wholly from within without foreign 
help. 

I do not wish to imply by this that 
the Union has reached a stage of per- 
fection. No such claim has ever been 
made. There is a tremendous task 
ahead of the country and the govern- 
ment. There are still many difficulties 
to overcome, but it must be borne in 
mind that these difficulties are arising 
out of the growth of the Soviet Union 
and are, therefore, signs of health and 
not of decadence. 

Such, in brief, is the present situa- 
tion in Russia. What is its relation to 
American trade? What the 
policy of each country pursue? This 
can be answered in general in a few 
words: the creating of conditions most 
favorable to the economic development 
of the country. The world war has 
transformed the United States from a 
debtor-nation to a_ creditor-nation. 
The United States is a capital exporting 
country; with the rapid growth of its 
industries, above the needs of the 
domestic market, it is also interested, 
and to a growing extent, in the unin- 
terrupted development of foreign 
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markets. Though the United States is 
still to a considerable extent a self- 
sustaining country, as far as raw 
materials are concerned, it feels a 
growing need for outside supplies for 
the purposes of its industries or for 
commerce. In this respect I may 
mention only a few most important 
articles, such as manganese, oil, plat- 
inum, etec., which the Soviet Union has 
in abundance. 

As a place for investing capital and as 
a market for American exports, the 
Soviet Union has the greatest possi- 
bilities; the same refers to the Union as 
a source for supplies needed by the 
United States. Besides, the Union 
needs the skill and experience of Ameri- 
can engineering. Even for the last 
three years, though normal relations 
between the two countries do not exist, 
Soviet-American trade has reached 
twice the value of pre-war trade. The 
figure for six months from October 1, 
1927, to March 31, 1928, has reached 
$80,000,000, the largest figure for any 
six months. For the full year 1913 it 
was $48,000,000. 

This trade turnover would be even 
larger, except for other factors which 
are in effect trade barriers. A recent 
incident illustrated the difficulties in- 
volved. In connection with its in- 
. dustrial development, the Soviet Union 
has purchased large quantities of 
machinery in the United States. Its 
exports to the United States do not by a 
_ wide margin balance these purchases. 
Recently the State Bank of the Soviet 
Union sent to the United States 
$5,000,000 of newly mined gold to 
apply to the trade balance. Because of 
special considerations this gold was not 
admitted at the U. S. Assay Office, and 
a8 a consequence it was worthless here. 

Jt had to be shipped to Germany. 
Russia is a gold exporting country and 
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as such is greatly embarrassed by the 
inability to send gold here. 

This is only one instance of the 
various difficulties and the increased 
overhead involved in trade relations 
under present conditions. They hand- 
icap alike Soviet trading organizations 
and American manufacturers and 
banks interested in this business. 
They curtail trade credits in spite of 
the perfect record of all Soviet trading 
organizations here in meeting all con- 
tracts and obligations promptly during 
the past four years in the course of a 
trade turnover of $400,000,000. 

The Soviet Union is a market of 
150,000,000 people, in a country cover- 
ing one-sixth the earth’s surface, with 
huge undeveloped natural resources. 
It is a forward-looking, forward-moving 
country. With its peaceful life stabil- 
ized and important work being carried 
on it is at the present time one of the 
safest places for investments. 

As to the problems connected with 
the past, the Soviet Union’s desire of 
approaching them in a friendly spirit on 
the basis of reciprocity has been re- 
stated on several occasions by respon- 
sible leaders of the State. 

The greatest factor standing in the 
way of increased Russian-American 
understanding and friendship is the 
strong prejudice, suspicion of motives 
and misinformation on almost every- 
thing concerning the Soviet Union, 
which still exists to a considerable 
extent in this country despite the 
sympathetic reports on Russia, brought 
back by American scientists, business 
men, and bankers. 

The interests of trade and of world 
peace require a closer and more sympa- 
thetic understanding of the Soviet 
Union and of its policies. Let us hope 
that the future will be in this respect 
less disappointing than the past. 
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Soviet Economic Policies: Their Relation to American 
Policy of Non-Recognition of the Soviet 


HE present situation in Russia is 

too complicated, too vast, too be- 
wildering to lend itself to accurate 
appraisal. One reason why a correct 
evaluation of the Soviet experiment is 
difficult at present is that the Russian 
revolution is without parallel in his- 
tory. What has happened in Russia is 
not merely the overthrow of an exist- 
ing political order, or the inauguration 
of drastic social changes. That alone 
is not the Russian revolution. The 
overthrow of the monarchial régime 
was only an incident in that upheaval. 
The economic system instituted by the 
Soviet Government, revolutionary as it 
appears, is, in relative terms, only a 
far-reaching change. The real revolu- 
tion as it is understood in Russia has 
just begun and is gathering force as it 
sweeps on. This revolution is not only 
forging a new political order, a new 
economic system, in both of which the 
worker is the central figure;-it is mak- 
ing anew mind. It is a revolution that 
is setting up new standards, new values, 
new relationships, new morality. The 
human mind is baffled by the new ideas 
that the revolution is forcing the Rus- 
sian people to accept. 

Who, therefore, can make an ac- 
curate appraisal of what is taking 
place in Russia at present? Who can 
give a picture of the whole? I doubt 
whether the most brilliant mind in 
Russia could analyze accurately the 
currents that are shaping develop- 
ments in that country. It is only 
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which are beginning to crystallize that 
lend themselves to a fair statement. 
With these outlines now emerging out 
of the maze of Russian phenomena, I 
propose to deal. 

There are two distinct aspects to 
Soviet domestic economic policy, that 
is, rural-agricultural and urban-indus- 
trial. Both these aspects, while tend- 
ing in different directions, are shaped 
by the Soviet Government to harmon- 
ize with its efforts toward the realiza- 
tion of its objective, the Socialist state. 
The urban-industrial phase is clearly 
the proletarian division of that policy, 
the dominant feature of which is a 
militant tendency toward socialization 
of every phase of commerce and in- 
dustry. Events in the last two years 
have shown unmistakably that the 
Soviet Government, already in control 
of what it describes as “the command- 
ing heights of industry,” which includes 
all the basic industries, transportation 
and everything else that is profitable 
and important, has embarked upon a 
vigorous effort to stamp out entirely 
the limited private enterprise that still 
lingers under the New Economic Pol- 
icy. In other words, the object of its 
urban-industrial policy is complete 
socialization of urban economy. 

Vastly different is the rural-agricul- 
tural aspect of Soviet economic policy. 
Whereas in its urban-industrial policy 
it strives toward economic socializa- 
tion, its rural-agricultural policy is di- 
rected toward the enrichment of the 
individual peasant. The immediate 
outcome of such a policy, regardless of 
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whatever the Soviet Government hopes 
to gain by it in the future, must yield 
results diametrically opposite those the 
government strives to obtain in the 
city, and yet it makes a deliberate 
effort to stimulate in the peasant the 
desire to increase his personal holdings, 
and does everything it can to help him 
in the process. The government helps 
the peasant by extending him credit 
facilities, by improving his methods of 
farming, by reducing his burden of 
taxation, by supplying him with agri- 
cultural machinery and teaching him 
to operate it. The government even 
teaches the peasant the ways of thrift, 
telling him that that is one of the most 
effective ways in which he can accumu- 
late wealth. 


Two Aspects or Economic Po.uicy 


What is behind these two aspects of 
economic policy so divergent in aims? 
If individualistic, bourgeois tendencies 
are proscribed in the city, why are they 
tolerated in the village? On the face of 
it such a course seems contradictory, 
but Soviet policy in this respect is con- 
sistent with the domestic phase of the 
so-called theory of the Permanent Rev- 
olution, without which the Socialist 
state cannot be achieved. It will help 
us greatly in the understanding of this 
problem if we keep in mind one funda- 
mental principle of Bolshevist doctrine, 
namely, that the Soviet Union is a 
Republic of Workers and Peasants, in 
which it is the duty of the worker to 
guide his less advanced brother, the 
peasant, toward the realization of the 
perfect Socialist state. This is one of 
the important principles of the Perma- 
nent Revolution. The corrollary to 
this doctrine is that the worker, if he is 
to perform the historic réle prescribed 
for him by the permanent revolution, 
must be qualified to assume leadership. 
What are the qualifications which the 
worker must possess for this task? The 
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qualifications are many, but the chief 
of these is a rigid class consciousness, 
But even in Russia, where class con- 
sciousness is stronger than in any other 
country in the world, even there the 
workeris not sufficiently class conscious, 
or socially minded from the revolu- 
tionary point of view, to assume im- 
mediately the task which the perma- 
nent revolution prescribes for him. 
Therefore, to prepare the worker for 
the leadership which he is as yet re- 
luctant or unqualified to assume, the 
Soviet Government sets in motion 
every possible agency, cultural and 
economic, to socialize urban and indus- 
trial life. This socialization aims fur- 
ther than community of economy; it 
aims at community of mind, especially 
as regards the worker in order to pre- 
pare him for the leadership of the 
peasant in the Permanent Revolution. 


SOCIALIZATION OF THE PEASANT 


I have tried to show what is behind 
the renewed effort toward economic 
socialization in the city. But why 
does the government make a specific 
effort to enrich the peasant, since it is 
obvious that such a course will stimu- 
late in the rural population tendencies 
which are directly opposite of socializa- 
tion? The answer is that the Soviet 
Government is willing to make sacri- 
fices now in order to gain more in the 
future. How? The only way the 
peasant can increase his holdings is by 
increased production; increased pro- 
duction by the peasant means in- 
creased export which is controlled by 
the government; increased export con- 
trolled by the government means in- 
creased revenue and this increased 
revenue means needed capital for the 
expansion of manufacturing industry, 
which is the greatest need of the coun- 
try today. A greater manufacturing 
capacity means a greater capacity to 
cope with economic and social problems, 
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including the greatest problem con- 
fronting the future of the Socialist 
state, the socialization of the peasant. 

The Soviet Government is not de- 
ceived as to what it may expect from a 
peasant who accumulates property in 
his own name. It realizes that a petty 
bourgeois development is one of the 
inevitable by-products of its rural- 
agricultural policy, but it is resigned to 
the fact that, for the present at least, it 
is in a dependent position and cannot 
afford to quarrel with the peasant. 
There will be time to mold his social 
and economic views, but for the time 
being he is the goose that lays the 
golden egg. Therefore, the benefits to 
be derived from the present course are 
worth the risk which toleration of the 
peasant’s economic individualism in- 
volves. In a sense it may be said 
that in its rural-agricultural policy, the 
Soviet Government is gambling on the 
prospect that while it is strengthen- 
ing the peasant economically, it will 
strengthen itself more adequately for 
the coming struggle with the very 
peasant it now seeks to enrich. 

Quite different is the situation in the 
urban centers which are dominated 
exclusively by the workers, under the 
direction of that amazing political 
organization, the Communist party. 
The Soviet policy toward the peasant 
is, of course, the policy of the Commu- 
nist party. Whatever success that 
policy achieves the future will show, 
but that the efforts toward economic 
socialization in the city are effective, 
that urban-industrial Russia is march- 
ing irresistibly toward Socialism, there 
can be no doubt. 


New Economic Pouicy 


The progress toward economic social- 
ization in the city brings up the subject 
of the New Economic Policy, which is 
the best barometer of the progress in 
the direction of Socialism in urban- 
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industrial Russia. The New Economic 
Policy was heralded by many observ- 
ers as the beginning of a gradual 
return to capitalism. It has been one 
of the complaints of Socialists outside 
of Russia that the most the Soviet 
Government has achieved is a certain 
degree of state capitalism. This is the 
strictly dogmatic point of view that 
loses sight of the powerful and signifi- 
cant forces now at work in Russia, es- 
pecially in the cities. To claim that 
the New Economic Policy is a sur- 
render on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to capitalism, is to misunder- 
stand the real purpose for which the 
New Economic Policy was inaugurated 
and to exaggerate its importance as an 
economic factor in the life of the coun- 
try. The New Economic Policy is an 
expedient, a temporary measure, which, 
from the point of view of the Soviet 
Government, was to perform a definite 
mission and then give way before the 
advance of the Socialist state. That 
is precisely what is happening in urban- 
industrial Russia at present. 

If we are to understand the real 
purpose of the New Economic Policy 
and thereby have a clear view of what 
is happening in urban-industrial life in 
Russia at present, and to enable us to 
form some judgment with regard to 
the future, it will be necessary to review 
briefly the events of the early days of 
the Soviet Government, particularly 
with reference to the extent of the 
Soviet program of nationalization, and 
what that program implied. 

Here was a government setting out 
to build the Socialist state in a vast 
country ruined by war, revolution and 
plague. Despite these unfavorable 
conditions, those who initiated the 
experiment insisted upon trying out a 
maximum of the Marxian Program. 
Herein was the greatest error of the 
Leninist group. Their historic oppor- 
tunity was to lay the foundation for 
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the Socialist state. Instead, they in- 
stituted military communism. Then, 
having done so, they proceeded in a 
direction entirely consistent with their 
aims, the chief of which is economic 
of everything. 


APPLICATION OF SOCIALIZATION 


It is really difficult for people outside 
of Russia to comprehend the extent 
to which this socialization was carried. 
This nationalization, or socialization, 
as the Soviet leaders called it, was 
applied not only to the tools of produc- 
tion, to land, natural resources and 
basic industries; it extended to all 
real and personal property as well. 
Every cent in all banks became the 
property of the Government of Workers 
and Peasants. The smallest, most in- 
significant business was brought under 
the control of the government, and all 
private trade and all private industry 
was wiped out. What did such a 
sweeping measure imply? It implied 
that the government arm was going to 
reach out into every corner of that vast 
land and fill the places formerly occu- 
pied by private individuals. In other 
words, the government became re- 
sponsible for the operation of all rail- 
roads, and the government also became 
responsible for the operation of all 
grocery stores in Russia. The govern- 
ment had to do all the manufacturing, 
build locomotives, ships, construct 
bridges, rehabilitate its entire trans- 
portation system ruined by civil war, 
and it also undertook to manage the 
nation’s supply of snuff tobacco. 
What should the government have 
done? Should it have concentrated 
its energy on the rehabilitation of the 
country’s heavy industry, upon which 
depended everything, or should it have 
attended to the petty trade which was 
the immediate need of the masses of 
the people? But the Soviet Govern- 
ment was not to be diverted from the 
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pursuit of its main purpose, the build- 
ing of the Socialist state. It concen- 
trated its energy on those phases which 
were fundamental to the larger prob- 
lems of the national economy. With 
these larger aspects of industry it coped 
more or less successfully from the be- 
ginning, but in doing so it neglected the 
immediate needs of the people. I will 
not go into accounts of Militant Com- 
munism, food requisitions, uprisings 
and distress which resulted from such a 
policy. These facts are ancient history 
and like all ancient history, consider- 
ably embellished. That there was 
misery and suffering there is no doubt. 
Then the Soviet leaders said to them- 
selves substantially this: “Commu- 
nism does not mean that the government 
should strangle itself by orthodoxy. 
There is no reason why the government 
in its effort to build the Socialist state 
should waste its energy in attending to 
the petty details of the national econ- 
omy, which requires a huge apparatus 
for its operation. This is a time when 
the government needs every ounce of 
energy for the larger task, the securing 
of the Socialist state, and it cannot 
afford to insist on dogma.” 


Decree REMOVING PROHIBITION 
AGatnst Private EXcHANGE oF Goops 


Then in 1921 was published the 
decree removing prohibition against 
private exchange of goods. It might 
be imagined that there was a popular 
response to take advantage of that 
decree. There was. But those who 
sought to engage in private trade soon 
found that everything that was impor- 
tant and profitable was a rigid monop- 
oly in the hands of the government and 
the only thing that was left open to 
them wasasmall part of the retail trade. 
In other words, this decree, which some 
interpreted as a return to capitalism, 
permitted the private entrepreneur to 
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small business dealing in the most ele- 
mentary necessities on a small scale. 
The admittance of private persons 
to petty trade was the shrewdest move 
of the Bolshevist leaders up to that 
time. Here was a measure of their 
own device which accomplished just 
what they needed. The New Eco- 
nomic Policy provided the machinery to 
deal with a vexing economic problem; 
it shifted the responsibility of caring for 
the immediate needs of the people 
from the government onto the shoul- 
ders of private individuals. This prob- 
lem of petty trade was a source of 
aggravation and discontent. The 
inability of the government to care for 
the immediate needs of the people 
served to emphasize and to magnify 
the discrepancy between the desires 
and needs of the people and what the 
government was forcing the people to 
accept. But by a wise move in inaug- 
urating the New Economic Policy, the 
Bolshevist leaders had gained a breath- 
ing spell without surrendering anything 
real. The substance of the whole 
matter is that, instead of it being a sur- 
render, as some observers interpreted 
it, the New Economic Policy was a rid- 
dance, a shifting of responsibility for a 
situation which caused the government 
a great deal of anxiety and the people 
much suffering. All one has to do to 
convince oneself of the negligible réle 
of the New Economic Policy is to walk 
through the main business and indus- 
trial districts of Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kief, Kharkov, Odessa, and other in- 
dustrial centers of Russia, and see who 
owns everything, who controls every- 
thing that looms large in the national 
economy. The private trader is con- 
fined exclusively to a limited field in 
retail distribution. From production 
even on a small scale he is barred by the 
very nature of the control that the 
Soviet Government exercises over 
credit and raw material. 
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SAFEGUARDS OF THE PoLicy 


There is also this aspect to the New 
Economic Policy. The government 
did not simply say: go ahead and trade 
as you like. Around this privilege it 
threw a series of safeguards, social, 
political and economic, which guaran- 
tee that the New Economic Policy will 
never go beyond the purpose for which 
it was intended. It stipulated, for 
example, that no private person may 
employ more than twenty workers in 
any manufacturing enterprise. But 
such a provision was quite superfluous. 
Very few private individuals in Russia 
came through the revolution with 
sufficient capital to enter production 
activities on a scale that would require 
the employment of twenty workers. 
The private trader did whatever he 
could with the little money he had, but 
when it came to manufacturing even on 
a small scale, the native Russian found 
all avenues closed to him. 

The private business man, therefore, 
is confined to a limited sphere of the 
retail trade, and even there he is begin- 
ning to lose ground steadily. The 
government and its ally, the codpera- 
tives, after five or six years of progress 
in the heavy industries, now find them- 
selves with sufficient resources to enter 
effectively into the field of retail dis- 
tribution. The New Economic Policy, 
as far as the government is concerned, 
has outlived its usefulness and has 
entered upon a period of amortization. 
Let us glance at these figures which 
tell us something of the scope of each, 
the government, codperative and pri- 
vate business enterprises, and also indi- 
cate the trend of each. 

From these figures it may be seen 
that while state and codperative enter- 
prises are gaining steadily, private 
enterprise is losing ground. This re- 
ceding position of private trade is no 
accident. Its decline is consistent with 
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the original plan of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. On this question at least, the 
Soviet Government has been less op- 
portunist than on many of its other 
policies. The problem of economic 
predominance is so fundamental to 
its urban-industrial policy that upon 
it, the Soviet Government is not 
wavering to any appreciable degree. 
While there might be slight deviations 
from time to time, the goal toward 
which the Soviet leaders are striving 
is complete amortization of the New 
Economic Policy, with its logical con- 
sequence, the economic socialization 
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of urban and industrial life as soon 
as possible. fe 


Stratus or Private Business 


From all this it is not difficult to 
conclude as to the status of private 
business under the New Economic 
Policy and also to deduce some con- 
clusionasto its future. This conviction 
that private trade in Soviet Russia is 
bound to disappear becomes even 
more apparent from personal observa- 
tion in many cities in Russia and from 
conversations with scores of struggling 
tradesmen 
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i ializati s . I feel that I am taking no 
1925-26 1926-27 Per Cent of Per Cent 
Type of Trade Total for Change, 1926-27, 
(In rubles) 1926-27 from 1925-26 
EE 15,468,600,000 18,123, 100,000 45.8 +17.1 
Coperative.......... 10, 157,600,000 14,255,000,000 36.0 +40.3 
Private...... . 7,607,200,000 7,197,000,000 18.2 — 5.4 
33,233,400,000 39,575,100,000 100.0 19.2 
al, TuRNOVER OF INTERMEDIARIES 
Domestic trade, exclusive of sales of producing organizations 
1925-26 1926-27 
Wholesale trade 
Coéperative 5,340,000,000 7,986,000,000 
Retail trade 
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great risk in saying that, barring un- 
foreseen developments, private trade 
and commerce in Russia will be extinct 
within the next decade. 

It is not likely that the govern- 
ment will abolish private trade by 
special decree. There are other factors 
which will bring about its disappear- 
ance. The first of these is the compe- 
tition of state and codperative enter- 
prises. Another weapon which the 
government is using against the private 
trader is taxation. That the power 
to tax is the power to destroy is taken 
by the Soviet Government as a wise 
political doctrine, and it uses that 
weapon with great effect even at the 
present time. The Soviet Government 
also limits the civil rights of persons 
engaged in any pursuit for private 
profit. Any person who enters the 
ranks of the Nepmen, as private 
traders are known in Russia, auto- 
matically disqualifies himself from all 
rights, privileges and duties of citizen- 
ship, because the basis of citizenship 
in the Union of Soviet Republics is 
productive toil. The function of the 
private merchant does not come within 
the Soviet definition of productive 
toil. 

The most effective weapon, however, 
against the private trader is social 
ostracism. In this thereis probably the 
most striking indication of the prog- 
ress made in Russia in the struggle 
against the money motive as a driving 
force in human society. The private 
trader is the object of popular con- 
tempt. There is absolutely no glory 
in possession of wealth in Russia. 
Quite the contrary. Socially, wealth 
isa handicap. The social standing of 
the Nepmen is, in a way, similar to 
that of the bootlegger in law-abiding 
American society. Of course, socially, 
the position of the Nepman is pathetic, 
but he manages to live well. Most of 
the Nepmen live in greater comfort than 


the president of the Soviet Union. 
But they live on the fringe of society. 
They are on the outside, looking in— 
looking in not with longing, but with 
scorn and disdain. The Nepman says: 
Your government is no government; 
your society is no society ; your elections 
are no elections, and your morals are 
no morals. 

You can see, therefore, that even if 
trade figures at present showed up bet- 
ter in favor of private trade, such social 
conditions as I have described are not 
conducive to the development of pri- 
vate commerce, and again we must come 
to the same conclusion, namely, the 
inevitable disappearance of private 
enterprise. The feeling against private 
profit making will become even more 
acute with the rising of the young 
generation who are taught that private 
trade is an unnecessary evil. 

A pertinent question that might be 
asked at this point is: if the tend- 
ency toward Socialism is so pro- 
nounced, what about the present efforts 
of the Soviet Government to attract 
foreign capital under its concession 
policy? The answer is that capitalist 
exploitation under concession agree- 
ments is altogether a different phase 
of Soviet economic policy. The dis- 
crepancy in attitude of the Soviet 
Government toward foreign capital 
functioning in Russia under concession 
agreements, and private capital oper- 
ating under the New Economic Policy 
may be summed up thus: the Soviet 
Government is willing to encourage 
foreign capital, which, while earning 
profits for foreign investors, is at the 
same time helping to strengthen the 
country economically, but the state 
will take no chances on developing a 
native capitalist class. Foreign capital 
operating in Russia will liquidate itself 
under the terms of the concession 
agreements under which it functions, 
but domestic private capital operating 
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under the New Economic Policy might 
in time become a political danger. 

Does it not seem inconsistent that a 
government which is avowedly striving 
toward Socialism should offer exten- 
sive opportunities to private capital? 
It seems strange, but the answer is 
that the Soviet Leaders are practical 
statesmen. They are willing to sacri- 
fice some of their principles now in 
order to gain something in the future. 
is 
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Is Capita SAFE IN 
Russta? 


The question is frequently asked: 
is foreign capital safe in Russia? I 
think it is at present the safest field for 
foreign investents. It is not neces- 
sary for us to enter into discussion as 
to the personal character of the Soviet 
leaders whether they can be trusted or 
not. The best guarantee for foreign 
investments in Russia is the very na- 
ture of conditions facing the Soviet 
Government. What are these condi- 
tions that make foreign investments in 
Russia secure? It might be well to 
examine them briefly. As a simple 
proposition it might be well to remem- 
ber that the government is pledged to 
the betterment of the condition of the 
workers and peasants. Regardless of 
the blessings which Socialism will 
bring to the children or to the grand- 
children or to the tenth generation of 
Russians, those Russians who live 
there now are not content entirely with 
promises for the future society. The 
government, therefore, must strive 
constantly to improve cultural and 
economic conditions of the people. 
Upon that improvement depends not 
only the future of Socialism, but the 
very existence of the Soviet régime. 
The only means for the immediate im- 
provement of the condition of the 
masses is through economic progress 
and economic progress in the Soviet 
Union will be relatively slow unless 
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the government can attract foreign 
capital. Is it unreasonable to believe, 
therefore, that a government whose 
stability depends upon its ability to 
improve the life of the people, will do 
anything that would discourage for- 
eign capital from functioning profitably 
and safely in Russia, that capital being 
the best means of insuring contentment 
among the people? Also, is it unrea- 
sonable to believe that, for the same 
_ reason that I have cited, the Soviet 
_ Government would carry out its credit 
obligations with the most scrupulous 
punctuality? Credit and foreign in- 
vestments being means by which the 
Soviet Government can best strengthen 
its position, is it reasonable to believe 
that it would do anything that would 
destroy that credit and confidence? 
Russia is a safe field for foreign invest- 
ment for yet another reason. Strange 
as it may seem, it is nevertheless true 
that the Soviet Government is in a 
better condition to meet obligations 
than any other country in Europe. 
It is the only country in the world ina 
position to balance its budget because 
of the monopoly it exercises over for- 
eign trade. It is the only country in 
Europe living within its means. It is 
the only country in Europe that is 
functioning on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

The Soviet Government is charged 
with many vices, some real and some 
imaginary. On one thing at least 
there is agreement, namely, that the 
Soviet Government has not defaulted 
a single financial agreement it has made 
itself, both in its concession policy and 
in its credit obligations. 

The most striking example of the 
desire of the Soviet Government to 
deal squarely with foreign investors | 
may be found in the controversy over | 
the Sinclair concession. Mr. Sinclair 
sued the Soviet Government in Soviet 
courts and recovered a sum of money 
which he deposited with the Soviet 
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Government as guarantee for the 
carrying out of his part of a concession 
agreement to exploit oil resources on 
Sakhalin Island. While I was in Ger- 
many last summer I had opportunity 
to discuss this case with several promi- 
nent German jurists who were familiar 
with the details of the Sakhalin con- 
cession. ‘They expressed amazement 
at the findings of the Soviet court, 
ascribing the verdict in favor of Mr. 
Sinclair to the desire of the judges not 
to lend their government to misrepre- 
sentation abroad, knowing that a ver- 
dict in favor of the government, to 
which, it would seem, it was clearly 
entitled, would give its enemies abroad 
an opportunty to hold up the Soviet 
Government as confiscator and thief. 


RELATION TO AMERICAN FOREIGN 
Po.icy 

Another aspect of the Russian situa- 
tion which is fraught with the greatest 
significance is its relation to American 
foreign policy. The Soviet Govern- 
ment is anxious to gain recognition 
from the United States. To gain that, 
the leaders of Russia have declared 
repeatedly that they are willing to 
bring about a satisfactory settlement 
of all claims as stated by Secretary 
Hughes in 1923. But the State De- 
partment to this day reiterates Mr. 
Hughes’ pronouncement, ignoring all 
overtures of the Soviet Government. 

It is not my object to advocate 
recognition of the Soviet Government. 
The chief reason why I am bringing it 
up is that refusal of the American 
Government to recognize the Soviet 
régime is relevant to the subject inso- 
far as the trend of affairs in Russia is 
closely related to American Policy of 
Non-Recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. It is relevant because the chief 
obstacle to Russo-American rapproche- 
ment is not so much a question of 
debts, compensation for confiscated 
property or propaganda, although 


is the foreign trade monopoly of the 
Soviet Government and herein lies the 
most significant aspect of Russo- 
American relations, or rather, the ab- 
sence of such relations. Let it be 
clearly understood that it is not my 
purpose to criticize American policy 
toward Soviet Russia. I can see a 
good deal of consistency in that policy, 
but it will do no harm if we make an 
attempt to understand its meaning. 
Why is the foreign trade policy of 
the Soviet Government the chief ob- 
stacle to American recognition? Be- 
cause the administration at Washing- 
ton, it would seem, is determined to 
withhold recognition indefinitely, un- 
less the Soviet leaders modify the 
monopoly of foreign trade. This, how- 
ever, is extremely unlikely because the 
Soviet control of foreign trade is the 
very cornerstone of the entire system 
of the Russian state. The Soviet 
monopoly over foreign trade is the 
lever by which the government con- 
trols capitalist tendencies within Rus- 
sia. Through its control of foreign 
trade the Soviet Government is en- 
abled to balance its budget, to control 
consumption, and regulate distribution. 
Abandonment of the monopoly over 
foreign trade would open the way for 
the disintegration of whatever there 
has been accomplished in the building 
of the Socialist state. These facts are 
well known to the Administration at 
Washington and especially in the de- 
partment of commerce. 
Rapprochement between the United 
States and Soviet Russia, therefore, is 
not a prospect of the immediate future. 
How long the Soviet Government can 
hold out against American Policy of 
Non-Recognition will depend upon the 
degree to which Socialism proves to be 
a workable system of society, and upon 
the patience of the Russian people in 
enduring economic hardships while up- 
holding the policies of their government. 
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S is well known, the Communist 
International has its headquar- 
ters in Moscow. The establishment of 
Communism throughout the world is 
its dream. This alarming fact has so 
blinded many Americans that they see 
nothing else in the situation. It is this 
type of mind in America which pre- 
pares black lists against all liberals 
because a handful of radicals may be 
working for a revolution in the future. 
Every intelligently informed person 
knows that there is no real danger of 
America’s turning Communist. A red 
propaganda specter may make a pro- 
found emotional appeal to conserva- 
tives, but after ten years its effect, 
even though aided by clever “blue” 
propaganda, is beginning to wane. 
The fact is that America, the greatest 
center for the world missionary propa- 
ganda movement, can hardly get apo- 
plectic about another propaganda effort 
on the part of the missionaries of Com- 
munism. There are those who believe 
that the United States has used more 
force abroad in such countries as 
Nicaragua than Communist Russia 
will ever employ in the United States. 
Rather than looking at Russia through 
minds aflame with passion against 
what we believe to be dangerous, we 
should consider Russia scientifically as 
a laboratory where new ideas are 
being tried. We should be eager to 
appraise what is happening, both good 
and bad. Since others have all spoken 
on the dark side, let us here sum- 
marize several facts of the Russian ex- 
periment about which we have inade- 
quate data, but which demand careful 
study. 


. rt Soviet Russia in the Light of History 
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Facts or Russian EXPERIMENT 


First, consider the Russian govern- 
mental mechanism. It is frankly a 
dictatorship of the workers and peas- 
ants. Communists are supposed to act 
always in the interests of these classes, 
Careful scientific studies should 
be made to determine the extent of 
democracy within Russia in spite of 
the monopoly of party legality for 
Communists. We should study the 
effect of occupational representation 
and of voluntary participation in the 
government on the part of the average 
citizen. If Bolshevik statistics can be 
trusted, as many are voting in Russia 
as vote in presidential elections in the 
United States. There are thousands 
of voluntary workers participating in 
the government, even though they 
have no official position.' 

Second, the economic life of Russia 
should be the subject of the most 
scrutinizing and careful scientific anal- 
ysis. At the present time, we know 
that Russia is trying national planning 
on a scale never before attempted. 
Some progress is being made. Appar- 
ently her capital is increasing at the 
rate of 8 or 9 per cent per annum. 
Professor Dobb of Cambridge, after an 
analysis of the economic development, 
concludes that Russian industry is 
continuing a rate of growth “which in 
pre-war times even with the aid of 


1The reader who is interested in further 
discussion of the governmental mechanism will 
find a description of both the Communist party 
and the government structure in a volume just 
published by the John Day Co., New York, 
entitled “Soviet Russia in the Second Decade.” 
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foreign capital was hardly attained in 
the strongest boom years.”’ He attrib- 
utes this largely to the fact of central 

ning. As a concrete example of 
what this national planning means, 
take the oil industry. Under capital- 
istic competition rival wells are sunk 
tapping the same oil area. Under a 
national planned system of economy, 
one well is placed at precisely that 
point where it will scientifically secure 
the most oil in the long run. 

Because Russia is a workers’ govern- 
ment, one would expect higher legal 
standards protecting labor than in any 
other country. While wages are very 
low, averaging only $31 a month, it is 
not fair to contrast them with those of 
other countries, but with conditions 
under the Czar’s régime. When this 
is done we find that real wages have 
increased 35 percent. Hours have been 
decreased from an average of 9.9 to 7.4. 
This means that the hourly rate of pay 
which the workers today receive is 
approximately 80 per cent more than 
they received under the Czar’s régime. 
The Russian worker is protected by 
accident, sickness, old age, and unem- 
ployment insurance, besides receiving 
birth and burial allowances. All labor 
gets two weeks’ vacation with pay, 
and those in the more dangerous indus- 
tries a month. Dr. Paul Douglas of 
Chicago says there is far more indus- 
trial democracy in Russia than in 
America. Ten million workers are 
organized into unions. Each factory 
must have its own club provided by 
the management. The trade unions 
are not so much fighting units as in the 
United States, but rather correspond 
to the unions on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad which are interested in 
increasing production. Each factory 
unit has at least four committees, 
standardization and conflict, culture, 
protection of labor, and production. 
Strikes are avoided first by the local 
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standardization and conflict commit- 
tee, second by a mediation committee, 
and third by an arbitration board. 
The decisions of this last are binding 
on the management but not on the 
men. The labor unions have great 
power in the political life of the coun- 
try. The Minister of Labor is named 
by them. No law affecting labor can 
be enacted without first being referred 
to them for approval. 

The peasant is perhaps the central 
figure in the life of Russia. He is 
highly critical of the Communists, but 
he does not want back the Czar and 
the nobility. In analyzing his situa- 
tion one finds that he is apparently 
better off than he was under the Czar 
except for the higher cost of manu- 
factured goods. He has a new status 
and knows it. The revolution has 
made him articulate. He is thinking 
in terms of his own political and eco- 
nomic development. Every village 
now boasts its own club, and the 
peasants have town meetings which 
they control. In the end they will 
probably get what they desire from the 
Communists. 

Communism is attempting to create 
a new set of social ideals. It dreams 
of a society where the natural resources 
will be placed at the disposal of all, 
and in which there will be no exploita- 
tion. Ethically this means that so 
far as possible the profit motive is 
abolished. Social pressure is directed 
against individuals who use others for 
private gain, or who pile up great 
wealth. In grading the prestige of vari- 
ous professions American children rank 
the banker first and the day laborer last. 
In Russia the children tend to reverse 
thisorder. The effort is made to make 
service to the workers and peasants, 
not money, the standard of success. 

In spite of the common opinion that 
Russia is trying to stir up armed con- 
flict in every country, ™ fact is that 
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Russia is almost the one nation in the 
world which has proposed complete 
disarmament. They were probably sin- 
cere in this proposal, but “Christian” 
nations met it with scorn and ridicule. 
In trying to appraise conditions at 
the present time, and the relationship 
of the United States toward Russia, 
we are prone to forget conditions under 
the Czar’s régime. It is impossible to 
understand the epoch-making changes 
which have occurred there, much less 
evaluate what is happening now, with- 
out at least a cursory examination of 
the contributory factors which led up 
to them. The people in Russia judge 
the revolution not so much in contrast 
to conditions in foreign lands as in 
contrast to conditions under the Czar. 
In fact a painstaking analysis of Rus- 
sian history forces one to the conclusion 
that the causes of the Russian Revolu- 
tion lie primarily in the gross malad- 
justments incident to the autocracy of 
the Czar. This, in turn, was the result 
of an historical synthesis of Asiatic ruth- 
less despotism during the Tartar rule, 
and Teutonic military aggressiveness, 
superimposed upon the primitive an- 
archism of the Slav. That such mal- 
adjustments existed no competent 
historian longer denies. We can here do 
no more than summarize some of them. 
> PouiticaL Factors 
Peasants and industrial workers 
comprised 93 per cent of the Russian 
population, yet they were practically 
unenfranchised. The zemstvos had 
local rights only and were at all times 
subject to the Czar’s caprice. The 
Duma, which at first had been repre- 
sentative of the people, was radically 
changed by cutting down the peasant 
representation, and the country gentry 
“‘were even able to decide which of the 
candidates chosen by the peasants 
should enter the Duma.”’? 
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The peasants were hemmed in by 
government officials who restricted 
their every movement. The Isprap- 
nik, or police commissioner, had gen- 
eral supervision over each district, 
His will was virtually law in the village; 
he could fine or imprison anyone he 
chose. Under him was the Uriadnik, 
or constable, also possessed of arbitrary 
power but subject to the disapproval of 
the Ispravnik. He could enter any 
house at any time of day or night to 
make an inspection without a warrant. 
Above the Uriadnik was the Zemsky 
Nachalnik, who had jurisdiction over 
all rural institutions. He could depose 
the elected officials of the peasant 
commune or Mir and order any 
peasant flogged. He belonged to the 
nobility, and naturally would not 
betray their interests. The usual way 
to placate an angry official was through 
bribery. Taxes were extremely heavy 
—in some cases more than the total 
income from the land. Yet, since the 
village commune was responsible col- 
lectively for the payment of the tax 
and the peasant could not, according 
to the law, leave his village without the 
consent of the commune, he was hope- 
lessly in bondage. The least delin- 
quency might result in imprisonment 
and a heavy flogging. An elaborate 
system of espionage made still more 
difficult any resistance on the part of 
the peasant. Yet the pressure of this 
coercive force acted as a stimulus to 
revol Naturally the practical effects 
of this system varied from place to 
place according to the character of the 
landlord and the officials. In some 
places the despotism was mitigated by 
a benevolent paternalism. 


Economic AND Re.icious Factors 


There was land hunger everywhere 
in Russia. A large number of peasants 
had lost all their holdings because of 
heavy taxation or because of famines, 
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necessitating their leaving home to 
search for work. In 1900, the average 
amount of land held had fallen to 2.06 
dessiatines, or about seven acres. 
Since that time, owing to the rapid 
increase of population, there had been 
a still greater shortage; yet the govern- 
ment calculated that there should be 
at least 12.05 dessiatines to provide a 
minimum subsistance per family.’ 

Moreover, there were few city mar- 
kets to absorb the peasant’s production, 
so that he was almost completely at 
the mercy of the kulaks, or rich peas- 
ants. Transportation was inadequate 
and the roads bad, obstacles which 
even prevented the use of all the grain 
which was available. The cities could 
not absorb more than one-sixth of the 
steadily increasing population. The 
consequence was that land hunger had 
been growing more and more acute 
down to the outbreak of the World 
War. 

In industry conditions were very 
much worse than those in most other 
European nations. Hours of work 
were longer, often averaging at least 
twelve, and the men were not per- 
mitted to organize. 

' The Greek Orthodox Church was the 
handmaiden of the State. Its hier- 
archy was supported and controlled by 
the Czar’s autocracy. The Czar be- 
lieved that he was divinely appointed 
to rule; and the dominant group saw 
to it that the church was subservient 
to its interest, thus inevitably widening 
the breach between the upper and 
lower classes. Many priests acted as 
spies for the government, and a priest 
who attempted independent thinking 
was an object of suspicion. A pro- 
fessor in the official church seminary 
tells of sending his father, who was a 
priest, a copy of the religious periodical 
published by the theological academy, 
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which had passed the Czar’s censor; 
and because the priest attempted to 
use some of this material in a sermon, 
he was considered a dangerous char- 
acter. Naturally such a church had 
little or no expressional side and lacked 
all social emphasis. The church up- 
held the government in every war and 
in almost every act of tyranny. It was 
further discredited by the mass of 
superstitious ceremonial which it fos- 
tered, and by the licentious lives of 
some of its leaders, notably Rasputin. 


SocraL Factors 


In the villages, where the over- 
whelming proportion of the population 
lived, disease was prevalent, owing 
largely to lack of sanitation. In 
America we have one physician to 
every few hundred persons, but in the 
country districts in Russia there was 
only one to every 21,000. The Rus- 
sian peasants usually had large families, 
and the population as a whole in- 
creased rapidly in spite of a high death 
rate. The work of a woman was par- 
ticularly hard; she had to milk the 
cows, feed the poultry and livestock, 
cook, wash, care for the children, and 
in the summer toil in the fields with the 
men. The aristocrats and educated 
class, who made up the exclusive 7 per 
cent, were completely out of touch 
with the peasants. Prince Kropotkin 
tells us that some of them did not even 
realize that the peasant had feelings, 
that he fell in love, or had any appre- 
ciation of art or beauty. He remem- 
bered one landlord’s wife who was 
astounded to see a peasant girl break 
into tears on hearing that a certain 
soldier had been killed at the front; 
she could not believe it possible for one 
of the peasant class to be really in love. 

The governmental authorities did 
much to prevent the bulk of the popu- 
lation from acquiring education. In 
1912, investigation disclosed that less 
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than 4 per cent ft the entire population 
was in school, and of these the largest 
part was from the aristocratic class. 
It is small wonder that at the time the 
war broke out 50 per cent of the sol- 
diers were unable to sign their names 
and nearly 70 per cent could not read. 
During the war period newspapers 
and periodicals were carefully kept 
out of reach of the peasants, and those 
which had the remotest chance of 
being read by them were rigorously 
censored. 

The soldiers who were conscripted 
for war service were paid only twenty- 
five cents a month. They were badly 
equipped and their social position was 
the lowest possible. If a soldier even 
wanted to smoke at a railroad station, 
he had to secure permission from a 
superior officer. 

In 1905 the world had the clearest 
warning of impending disaster that has 
occurred in recent history. Suddenly 
a large part of the workers and peasants 
struck. Armed risings of peasants 
broke out spasmodically all over Rus- 
sia. The upper classes became alarmed 
and persuaded the Czar to grant cer- 
tain reforms. It was soon apparent, 
however, that neither he nor the 
nobility had the faintest conception of 
the needs and temper of the masses, for 
at the first opportunity he violated his 
most sacred pledge to the people, sup- 
pressed newspapers, inaugurated terri- 
ble pogroms, arrested thousands, and 
disbanded the legislative assembly. 

For years Russia had had a slowly 
falling barometer of nihilist and an- 
archistic assassinations and plots. The 
nobility were too far removed from 
the common people to understand what 
was wrong. As in a chemical mixture 
capable of causing high explosion, the 
elements within the Russian empire 
had long been in the proper propor- 
tions to cause the most serious ca- 
tastrophe in Russian history. The 


explosion was delayed for a time by 
the strong governmental pressure of a 
highly bureaucratic and centralized 
system, backed by the ruthless use of 
force. Racial and religious diver- 
gencies among the masses also acted as 
a deterrent. Peasants from one dis- 
trict were always used to quell disorder 
in another where the customs and 
habits of the people and perhaps even 
the language or dialect were quite 
different. 

We have sketched some of the 
fundamental antecedent factors in the 
Russian Revolution. There was in- 
justice in the political and economic 
world, in the religious life, and through- 
out the bulk of the social structure. 
The more immediate cause which 
touched the match to the powder was, 
of course, the World War. We know 
from the testimony of General Brussi- 
lov that this still further demoralized 
Czarist Russia. The strain of the war 
broke down the distributive mechan- 
ism, yet profiteering was at a high 
point. While armies and ammunition 
were badly needed at the front, certain 
of the nobility were shipping mineral 
waters from place to place so that they 
might make more private profit. Gen- 
eral Brussilov did not even dare to let 
the Czar know when he was to make 
an advance for fear the information 
might reach the enemy. 

The Czar’s despotic power was 
largely destroyed by placing arms and 
ammunition in the hands of millions 
of peasants and workers. These men, 
serving together in the garrisons in the 
rear and in the trenches, developed a 
group consciousness. Aided by the 
efforts of an energetic group of revolu- 
tionists under the leadership of Lenin 
and his followers, they could seize and 
hold the power. It required only a 
shortage of bread in Petrograd with its 
accompanying food riot to blow the 
Czar’s rotten régime to atoms; it col- 
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lapsed completely because of its own 
inefficiency and corruption. 

Out of such a complex antecedent of 
factors sprang the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, and it is only natural and inevi- 
table that it should have been affected 
by its environment. The violence 
and excesses of the revolution cannot 
be explained without considering these 
factors. 


Tue PROVISIONAL AND BoLsHEVIK 
GOVERNMENT 

The Russian Revolution started in 
March, 1917. A Provisional Govern- 
ment, made up of members of the 
Duma (the former Russian parlia- 
ment), assumed power. It was a 
coalition formed of representatives of 
the Constitutional Democrats (the 
Cadets), Mensheviks, and the Social 
Revolutionaries. This government at- 
tempted to organize a democratic 
republic along western lines; was 
officially recognized by the United 
States on March 22, and by the other 
nations soon afterwards. The attempt 
to carry on the war energetically, to 
refuse to legalize the peasants’ seizure 
of land and to postpone the elections 
for a Constitutional Assembly, made 
many of the workers and peasants lose 
confidence in the government. This 
distrust was greatly increased when 
Korniloff and his backers tried to over- 
throw Kerensky and the Provisional 
Government and set up a military dic- 
tatorship in its place. The Bolsheviks, 
using the slogans “Peace,” “Land to 
the Peasants,” ‘Workers’ Control,” 
and “All Power to the Soviets,” by 
November had a majority in the Soviet 
Congress and on November 7 seized 
the power, proclaiming a dictatorship 
of the proletariat. They later dis- 
banded the Constitutional Assembly, 
elected while they were in power, 
because the Bolsheviks failed to secure 
a majority. 
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The Bolsheviks lost no time in 
nationalizing all property and making 
peace with Germany. On February 8 
they repudiated Russia’s foreign debts. 

By August the Allied nations had 
begun to invade Russia in order to 
destroy Bolshevism. They were as- 
sisted in every case by former generals 
of the Czar’s government and White 
Guard sympathizers. From 1918 until 
the end of 1920 there were attacks 
from the north with American and 
Allied soldiers; from the East with 
American, Japanese and Czechoslovak 
soldiers; from the south with Denikin 
with Allied aid; from the south by 
Wrangel with Allied aid; and again 
from Poland with French bayonets. 
Each and every one of these attacks 
was completely defeated by the Bol- 
shevik armies. 

After the Armistice there was a 
blockade of Russia. To be sure, the 
British Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs declared in the House of 
Commons: 

“No blockade has been declared or 
is being exercised against any part of 
Russia.” 

The Allies merely invited the Swed- 
ish, Norwegian, Danish, Dutch, Fin- 
nish, Spanish, Swiss, Mexican, Chilean, 
Argentinian, Colombian, Venezuelan, 
and German governments to exert 
“economic pressure; to refuse clearance 
papers to every ship going to Russian 
ports.” 

By a decree adopted in November, 
Workers’ Control was legalized over 
industry and finance. The Central 
Bolshevik Government desired to have 
the former owners continue to oper- 
ate the factories. However, in many ca- 
ses the owners fled or sabotaged, and in 
some cases the local authorities nation- 
alized property against the wishes of the 
National Government. The Bolshe- 
viks claim that with allied intervention 
nationalization became a _ military 
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Recessity. On November 29, 1920, 
_ private property in even the minor in- 
dustries was abolished, and all plants 
using machinery with as few as five 
workers were nationalized. 

The administration of the factories 
was in the hands of the Supreme 
Council of National Economy. This 
Council appointed the heads of all the 


_ important branches of production, such 


“Ve 


writing on the wall and adopted the 
New Economic Policy. 


Tue New Economic Pouicy 


This decreed a definite tax on the 
peasants instead of the requisition of 
all his supplies. Certain state indus- 
tries were leased and all workers were 
paid in money. Private individuals 
were allowed to buy and sell articles 
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and to deposit and borrow money, 
The codperatives were once more per- 
mitted to function independently and 
to open a codperative bank. This 
policy had to be carried out in the 


as metal, coal, textiles, et cetera. 
be During this period the state attempted 
_to supply all the wants of the workers, 
including food, clothing, and shelter. 
‘_ great deal of conflict developed be- 


tween various industries and the gov- midst of one of the severest famines | 

ernment was unable effectively to with which Russia had ever been ' 

carry on the policy. Production fell afflicted and in which thousands of the ( 

to its lowest ebb. In the villages, in peasants died. The resulting changes l 

_ order to secure food for the army and brought Russia back toward capitalism |_| 

La: the workers, Lenin had attempted to in a system which might be described t 
pe: requisition all grain over and above as state capitalism or state socialism. P 
“a that which a family needed for its own Russia has made steady progress |} 
use. In consequence the peasants since the New Economic Policy went t 

: Sa to raise more than they into effect. Today more Americans y 

_ needed for themselves. are doing business in Russia than at | e 
By 1921 all classes were dissatisfied any time since the revolution. While I 

a and there was a goods “hunger” which the policy of the Communist Party s 

- ineluded a scarcity of food, clothing, and its leader tends to fluctuate there 0 

and all manufactured products. On has been on the whole a drift towards A 

March 6, the sailors of Kronstadt conservatism. In the light of condi- | 


tions today contrasted with those d 
under the Czar, what should be our d 
American policy towards Russia? 


crystallized this unrest by a revolt 
: which was ruthlessly suppressed. But 
bo Communists had seen the hand 
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Observations of Present-Day Russia 
By Hvuau L. Coorrer 
he | New York City 
us- THE space allotted me affords an pressions. You see I am going to leave 
ere | opportunity to give you a few ob- the door open so that, if my vague im- 
als servations of present-day Russia. pressions are wrong, I can get out the 
les | back way. 
ey. Tae D a Hypro-E.xcrric I do not need to tell you that I am 
Prosect not a Communist—I don’t believe in 
nd At the outset, I might tell you Ihave Communism; I don’t believe in any 
hhis for the last year and a half been en- “ism” that leads us into strange, pecu- 
the gaged in the work of supervising and _ liar ways and ideas. 
nes designing an $80,000,000 water power “What is Communism?” I have 
een and navigation project for the Soviet been studying this question, and I have 
the | Government on the Dnieper River, looked in dictionaries and encyclope- 
Bes located about 200 miles north of the dias and a great many other sources of 
ism | Black Sea. Upon the completion of information, but I find there is no well- 
bed this project 650,000 horse power will be defined idea of Communism. I find 


1. available, and the famous Kichkas 


ress | Rapids will be eliminated as an obstruc- 
ent tion to navigation. The engineering 
ans work is easily the most difficult hydro- 
1 at | electric project yet undertaken by man. 
hile Up to date about $18,000,000 has been 
arty spent thereon and in excess of $1,000, 
here 000 a month is now being expended. 
ards American construction machinery to 
ndi- the extent of $2,000,000 has been or- 
hose dered and shipped to the project site 
our during the past ten months. 


I am a regular commuter between 
New York and Moscow, having been 
over there three times in the last year. 
I have lived in Russia six months and 
have traveled extensively in that 
country during that period. 


Too INVOLVED To ADMIT 
oF Easy SOLUTION 


But I find on a problem that is so 
stupendous as the Russian problem, I 
haven’t any fixed opinions. It is 
entirely too large a question for me to 
find myself expressing some definite 
ideas, so I am going to tell you that 
instead of opinions I have vague im- 

— 
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that Plato, 450 B.C., in his republic, 
advocated ideas that are 90 per cent 
parallel with Bolshevism and the ac- 
cepted definition of Communism as you 
read it in the newspapers and maga- 
zines and as it is exposed on the plat- 
form. 

But I have a different idea about 
Communism, and it is this. We know 
that the Russian people for a thousand 
years were tyrannized and exploited by 
the ruling class, with the result that at 
the end of this thousand years of perse- 
cution they revolted against their op- 
pressors. 


ds 
It is my opinion that Communism 
was inevitable in 1917 in Russia, just as 
it was inevitable in the French Revolu- 
tion in 1789. When this 140,000,000 
people, speaking sixty different lan- 
guages, and occupying one-sixth of the 
landed surface of the globe, entered a 
state of revolution, there was chaos 
everywhere, and the French Revolution 
was reénacted on a much larger scale. 
We know that people from time imme- 


REVOLUTION INEVITABLE 


‘ 
a5 
| 
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morial have had leaders and cannot do 
much without them. The most au- 
thoritative voice that rang out during 
these critical days for Russia and the 
world was that of Lenin proclaiming his 
doctrine of Communism. All that this 
doctrine consisted of was a simple for- 
mula, and it answers fairly well the 
question of what constitutes Commu- 
nism as I see it in Russia. The doc- 
trine was: 


Everything that was vogue in the old 
days was wrong, and, therefore, the oppo- 
site must be right. 


That was a formula that all could un- 
derstand. Every listener’s mind had 
been well fertilized for the sprouting of 
such seed. In the absence of any com- 
peting leadership, Lenin won and, of 
course, became, and will always re- 
main, an outstanding figure in world 
history. 


MoptricatTion or LENIN’s ORIGINAL 
DoctTRINES 


The first event of importance under 
this doctrine was the abolition of 
money. Lenin said that in the olden 
days money was the root of all evil, so 
they wouldn’t have any money. He 
started out on the barter system, but 
its failure was predestined. I have dis- 
cussed this with some of the farmers in 
Russia. They received a large number 
of trinkets for food, and soon found 
out that they had a cellar full of things 
that nobody wanted. They proved to 
Lenin that this could not last, and the 
Government started a State Bank on a 
gold basis without the aid of a Dawes 
Commission, and it is functioning in an 
entirely satisfactory manner today. 

Next, Lenin said: “Religion is all 
wrong.” It did not take long to dis- 
cover the fallacy of this slogan, and I 
am told there are as many people going 
to church in Russia today as there were 
before the Rev olution. I 
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various churches over there and found 
them filled, even to overflowing. In 
this way the Russian people have taken 
care of the religious question. 

They made drastic modifications in 
the marriage and divorce laws, but 
have discovered the futility and un- 
desirability of destroying the family as 
such and are well on the road to a res- 
toration of marriage and divorce as we 
know it here. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF COMMUNIST 
R&GIME 


They have worked out an extensive 
plan for the salvation of Russia, and no 
one can deny that they have already 
performed a miracle in restoring law 
and order out of chaos, of having ninety 
millions of peasants fairly well satisfied 
with their conditions for the first time 
in history, of starting an educational 
program they never before enjoyed, and 
many other accomplishments of which 
they may be justly proud. I firmly 
believe, however, that in spite of their 
achievements they will have to modify 
their present attitude toward private 
capital in a very substantial way, but 
these modifications will, I am equally 
sure, come gradually from within and 


not be dictated from without. a 
RaTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
RESOURCES VITAL TO WoRLD PEACE 


Now I want to say a few words to 
you about a subject we are very much 
interested in—world peace. The out- 
standing need today for world peace is 
to develop rationally the natural re- 
sources of Russia, which are greater in 
value than all of the balance of the 
natural resources in Europe, if the in- 
formation on this subject is even 
approximately correct. Natural re- 
sources and their conversion to domes- 
tic use are the foundations of American 
prosperity and are the foundations of 
all true prosperity the world over. hh 
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nd | Russia we _— the condition of over 
In 140,000,000 people, only 1,000,000 of 
en | whom are Communists, who are in 
need of instruction and guidance with 
in respect to the best development of 
ut __— these natural resources in the interest 
n- of all the people and not a few of the 
as _ people. Until this great population is 
1. onthe right way of development of its 
we industries the present high cost of living 

in Russia cannot be relieved and the 

people cannot look hopefully to the 


morrow. 
- NEED or AMERICAN GUIDANCE 
no The Russian people, because of their 


dy centuries of persecution and because of 
LW the hundreds and thousands of them 
ty and their ancestors who experienced the 
ed _ rigors of prison life for political beliefs, 
ne | are undoubtedly the most suspicious 
val ~~ people I know of. The great cry in 
nd Russia today is for American help in 
ch the development of its natural re- 
ly sources, and the reason for this cry is 
eir © found in the fact that they are far less 
fy suspicious of us than they are of any 
tte other people. For the time being we 
ut have their confidence and unless this 
confidence is abused, and if it is en- 
nd | couraged in a practical way, we can do 
more to advance peace and create hap- 
piness in Russia and in Europe than can 
_any other nation or group of nations. 
E In the United States today we con- 
to | sume annually about $325 worth of the 
ch |things man produces per capita. In 
ut- | Russia today this per capita consump- 
tion is about $31. In the spread be- 


= 


field rm industrial pioneer work of a 
magnitude that staggers the imagina- _ 
tion. This field is offered to — 
United States, and it will be a mighty 
shame if we do not help Russia first and 

if we do not, in a secondary way, secure 
from them a large amount of general — 
business. 


RecoGnition URGED 


The first important move that aN . 
necessary is the recognition of Russia — 
by the United States Government on a oth 
basis that is constructive and fair to 
both of us. I am in full accord with 
our State Department in their require- 
ment that the Russians must stop the —© 
activities of the Third Internationale; 
must agree to the payment of the _ 
Kerensky debt, and must recompense 
American property owners whose hold- . 
ings in Russia were confiscated by the =| 
present government. 
I am told in Moscow by no less a 
person than Premier Ryckoff that the 
Russians are ready to make such an 
agreement now, and I believe that if 
official Washington will sit down and 
talk the whole situation over very thor- 
oughly, a basis of agreement could be 
completed that would stand the test of 
time and result in 140,000,000 people 
in Russia and 120,000,000 people in the © 
United States becoming permanent ‘ 
friends and permanent workers in a_ in 
program that would stabilize our world 
situation better than can be accom- 
plished in any other way, | 
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is no branch of the 

. Government, there is no branch 
— any government, which has done so 
much to promote the cause of peace by 
practical action as the Senate of the 
United States.” ! 

Such was the view expressed by 
‘Senator Lodge in 1912 in the 
course of a fervent plea against the 
acceptance of the arbitration treaties 
with Great Britain and France which 
President Taft had laid before the 
Senate. Mr. Lodge’s point of view 
may be further appreciated when it is 
noted that in the same address he re- 
marked that one could not contemplate 
“with calmness” the possibility of 
“leaving the dove of peace without a 
cannon’s mouth in which to build its 
nest.’”? 

The arbitration policy of the United 
States is perforce largely that of the 
Senate, due to the control which that 
body exercises as part of the treaty- 
making power. Had our Executives 
been given a free hand, we would long 


since have made arbitral commit- 


ments far more sweeping than those 
contained in the treaty concluded with 
France on February 6 last. Here is 
part of the record: 

On April 13, 1890, a Concurrent 
Resolution was passed urging the 
President to conclude arbitration 
treaties.’ Five days later a broad 
arbitration treaty was signed at the 
first Pan-American Conference in 
Washington. The treaty was pressed 


1Sen. Doc. No. 72, 67th Cong., 1st Sess., p.192. 
Ibid., p. 189. 
Mise. Doc. No. 113, 51st Cong., Ist Sess. 


Record of the Arbitration Treaties 


Columbia University 
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upon the Senate by President Harrison, 
but no action was taken.‘ 

In 1897 the notable Olney-Paunce- 
fote treaty was signed and was urged 
upon the Senate by Presidents Cleve- 
land and McKinley. It was so muti- 
lated by the Senate’s amendments that 
the deformed product was not offered 
to Great Britain. 

In 1904 Secretary Hay negotiated a 
number of rather innocuous treaties 
but the Senate’s amendments, in 
President Roosevelt’s opinion, made 
them valueless and they were dropped. 

In 1912 President Taft and Secretary 
Knox practically went on the stump in 
favor of a new type of treaty. The 
Senate by amendments destroyed their 
utility and they were dropped. 

In 1919 and 1920 President Wilson 
advocated the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. The Senate blocked rati- 
fication. 

Presidents Harding and Coolidge in 
1923 and 1924 urged American entry 
into the World Court with certain 
reservations believed to be acceptable 
to other States. 
consented, but subject to reservations 
which so far have prevented our adher- 
ence.® 

The story is not a new one, but its 
retelling is perhaps not inopportune at 
a time when public opinion and the 
press seem widely concerned over the 
part this country is to play in the 
scheme of pacific settlements. But 


VII Moore's Digest, p. 70-71. 
5It is unnecessary to consider here the re 
sponsibility of the Executive for the existing 


In 1926 the Senate | 
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even this popular interest is far from 
new. In 1912 Senator Lodge said the 
pending arbitration treaties “have 
been made the subject of public agita- 
tion and organized clamor—methods of 
managing our foreign relations which 
I venture to think eminently unsuit- 
able... .”*® There are those today 
who agree rather with Mr. Elihu Root 
that ““A democracy which undertakes 
to control its own foreign relations 
ought to know something about the 
subject,” and surely if the democracy 
has knowledge it should be vocal. 
In this connection it is not without 
interest to note that the Secretary of 
State and the President recently re- 
ceived with sympathy a delegation 
from the Third Conference of Teachers 
of International Law which was 
charged with requesting the wider 
distribution of non-confidential docu- 
mentary material on foreign affairs to 
the end that the public might be better 
informed. 

There is a fundamental difference 
between the American and European 
attitude toward arbitration treaties. 
In this connection the word “arbitra- 
tion” may be taken as symbolic of 
treaties for the pacific settlement of 
disputes whether they provide for 
arbitration, that is, judicial settlement, 
or conciliation or mediation. The 
United States has pointed with justifi- 


' able pride to a long list of cases actually 


submitted to arbitration; the record 
of no other nation has been more 
notable. We accordingly think of 
arbitration more in terms of concrete 
cases than as a plan or promise for the 
future, as a part of an international 
program whose aim is to create a 
state of mind conducive to a feeling of 
international security. We have not 
lived in dread of an invader and, 
popularly at least, have not sought 
arbitration treaties as an insurance 
*Sen. Doc. op. cit., p. 188. 
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against war with any particular foreign 
state. Europe, on the other hand, 
though slower to make use of the 
machine in specific instances, has, 
particularly since the war, linked arbi- 
tration, security and disarmament as 
the three inseparable heads of the 
trinity of peace.’ Back of these di- 
vergent viewpoints regarding arbitra- 
tion is the more fundamental antith- 
The United States still thinks 
of the world in terms of separate 
national entities forming a loosely knit 
group; European countries deal in 
terms of the group, though recognizing 
it is composed of many interrelated 
parts. 

The vital point in an arbitration 
treaty from the European point of view 
is its ability to operate per se when the 
need for it arises. From this point of 
view the essential weakness of the 
arbitration treaties of the United 
States is the requirement that even 
when a dispute falls clearly within the 
terms of the treaty, a special agree- 
ment or compromis, defining the issue, 
its mode of submission, etc., must 
receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

This requirement first became a 
prominent issue in 1904. In that year 
Secretary Hay negotiated eleven arbi- 
tration treaties which provided that 
differences of a legal nature which 
could not be settled by diplomacy 
should be referred to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration unless they 
affected the vital interests, independ- 
ence or honor of the contracting states 
or the rights of third parties. In each 
case a special “agreement”’ was to be 
concluded. The Senate on February 
11, 1905, by a vote of 50 to 9 with 31 
not voting, advised and consented to 
ratification subject to changing the 
word “agreement” to “treaty.” This 


7 This was the theme of the famous Resolution 
XIV of the Third Assembly of the League. 
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122 
simple amendment would compel the 
President in each case to refer the 
matter to the Senate as the codrdinate 
branch of the treaty-making power. 
President Roosevelt wrote to Senator 
-Cullom, Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee: 


As amended we would have a treaty of 
Bem rreeg which in effect will do nothing 
but recite that this Government will, when 
it deems it wise, hereafter enter into treaties 
of arbitration. Inasmuch as we of course 
now have the power to enter into any 
treaties of arbitration, and inasmuch as to 
pass these amended treaties does not in the 
smallest degree facilitate settlements by 
arbitration, to make them would in no way 
further the cause of international peace. 
It would not in my judgment, be wise or 
expedient to try to secure the assent of the 
other contracting powers to the amended 
treaties, for even if such assent were secured 
we should still remain precisely where we 
were before save where the situation may 
be changed a little for the worse... . 
Personally it is not my opinion that this 
Government lacks the power to enter into 
general treaties of arbitration, but if I am in 
error, and if this Government has no power 
to enter into such general treaties, then it 
seems to me that it is better not to attempt 
to make them, rather than to make the 
attempt in such shape that they shall 
accomplish literally nothing whatever when 
made.* 


The Senate’s argument was based on 
constitutional grounds. It was said 
that the amendment was necessary to 
preserve the constitutional Senatorial 
treaty-making power. Let us note the 
precedents before examining the argu- 
ment on its merits. 

In 1848 the peace treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo was concluded. Article 
XXI thereof provided that, if disputes 
arose which could not be settled by 
diplomacy, there would be no resort to 
hostilities 


* Arbitration and the United States, World 
Peace Foundation Pamphlets, Vol. IX, Nos. 6-7 
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until the Government of that which deems 
itself aggrieved shall have maturely con. 
sidered, in the spirit of peace and good 
neighbourship, whether it would not be 
better that such difference should be settled 
by the arbitration of commissioners ap. 
pointed on each side, or by that of a friendly 
nation. And should such course be pro- 
posed by either party, it shall be acceded to 
by the other, unless deemed by it altogether 
incompatible with the nature of the differ- 
ence, or the circumstances of the case.* 


This promise was reaffirmed in the 
Gadsen treaty of 1853." 

While this undertaking was suffi- 
ciently indefinite there was no sugges- 
tion of reference to the Senate before 
arbitrating. 

In the Fisheries treaty of 1854 with 
Great Britain there was a provision for 
the appointment of two commissioners, 
one from each country, who should 
have power to choose an arbitrator or 
umpire. This body had the power to 
designate the places on the coast re- 
served for common fishing under the 
treaty. This undertaking referred to 
future differences, though in a limited 
field only and conferred a power to 
determine important economic rights. 
There was no specification for Senate 
approval in each instance." 

The treaty of Amity, Commerce and 
Navigation with the Congo of 1891, 
provided for the arbitration of all 
differences which might arise respecting 
the validity, interpretation, application 
or enforcement of any of the provisions 
of the treaty. No reference was made 
to Senatorial approval of the specific 
arbitral arrangements.” 

®I Malloy’s Treaties, 1117. 

10 Article VII, ibid., p. 1124. 

1 Article I, ibid., p. 568. 

2 Article XIII of the Treaty, ibid., p. 382. | 
By way of contrast, attention may be called toa 
similar provision in Article VI of the Convention 
of 1924 with the Dominican Republic, by which 
reference to the Senate is required before arbi- 


trating a difference as to the carrying out of 
the treaty; Treaty Series No. 726. 
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4 A REcorp THE ARBITRATION TREATIES 


The Hague Convention for the 
Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, concluded at the First Peace 
Conference of 1899, contained general 
commitments to use arbitration or 
conciliation to settle disputes. The 
Senate approved ratification, without 
suggesting the need for ad hoc reference 
to that body.“ Accordingly, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt referred the Pious Fund 
dispute with Mexico to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration without consult- 
ing the Senate. 

In 1902 there was concluded a Pan- 
American Convention for the arbitra- 
tion of all pecuniary claims of sufficient 
importance to warrant the expense of 
arbitration. This treaty was renewed 
for a period of years in 1906 and in- 
definitely in 1910. No Senate reference 
is necessary for an arbitration under 
these treaties." 

Yet when the extremely able Olney- 
Pauncefote arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain was submitted to the 
Senate in 1897 with the endorsement of 
both the McKinley and Cleveland 
administrations, the Senate added as 
one of its amendments the proviso that 
any agreement to submit a case to 


| arbitration should first receive the 


Senate’s approval. That this point 
achieved no greater prominence at the 
time was perhaps due to the unaccepta- 
bility of the many other reservations 
which were included and which caused 
the failure of the treaty. 

In addition, it may be noted that in 
humerous instances starting with the 
Jay treaty of 1794, general provisions 
were made for the arbitration of all 
existing claims, without the necessity of 
the Senate’s approval of each claim. 
The contrast is clear when it is noted 
that under a similar treaty of 1910 with 
Great Britain,“ all claims to be arbi- 


II Malloy, p. 2016 ff. 
“Texts in II Malloy’s Treaties 2062; III, 


ibid., 2879 and 2922. 


trated had to be submitted in schedules 
to the Senate for approval. Fortu- 
nately this precelent was not followed 
in connection with the General Claims 
Convention of 1923 with Mexico." 

It has been noted that much stress 
was laid in 1904 upon the provision for 
reference to the Senate. From this 
stand the Senate has not yet receded. 
The 1907 Hague Convention, though 
substantially identical with that of 
1899 which was freely accepted, was 
approved subject to the reservation of 
Senate reference. In 1908 President 
Roosevelt yielded the positive position 
which he took in 1904 and the series of 
Root treaties resulted. Of this situa- 
tion, Judge John Bassett Moore has 
said: “‘The result of this action is that, 
so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, it is now in actual practice more 
difficult to secure international arbi- 
tration than it was in the early days of 
our independence.” 


What are the merits of the con-| 
stitutional argument? Were the tea 


ties concluded prior to 1904 uncon- 
stitutional? 


and Mr. Edmunds” disagreed with him 
but cited Secretary Olney as in accord. 
Yet Olney had not proceeded on that 
basis in negotiating his treaty of 1897. 


Mr. Elihu Root was vigorous in his © 


opposition to the Lodge contention. 


Regardless of the extent to which 
Congress may properly confer powers: 
on the President—as, e.g., under Section — 


317 of the Tariff Act of 1922—it would 


seem that there is no real delegation — 


16 It may be remarked here that the consistent si 


18 TIT Malloy’s Treaties 2619, Art. 1. 


practice has been for the President by od 


executive agreement to arrange for the arbi- 
tration of claims of American citizens against 


foreign states, while a formal treaty is made if _ 
claims against the United States are also to be _ 


arbitrated. 
17 International Law and Some Current Illusions 
(1924), p. 86. 


Senator Lodge admitted 
that “‘eminent lawyers like Mr. Choate 
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in the matter under discussion. The 
Senate participates in a treaty promise 
to submit legal questions to arbitration. 
A dispute arises; the President decides 
it is legal; and submits it to an inter- 
national court. Again, the Senate 
declares that legal questions shall not 
be arbitrated if the Monroe Doctrine is 
involved. The President decides the 
Doctrine is not involved and submits to 
arbitration. It is hard to see why such 
a practice is unconstitutional. 

It is not extravagant to assume that 
the Senate’s position may be attributed 
to two factors: First, the desire to en- 
hance its prerogatives by maintaining a 
close hold upon such matters of foreign 
policy; second, the fear lest the Presi- 
dent should submit to arbitration such 
questions as immigration, the Monroe 
Doctrine, or the debts of the Southern 
States."* These three subjects were 
prominent in the discussions of 1897 
and 1912. 

In 1911 Secretary Knox negotiated 
with France and Great Britain an 
excellent type of arbitration treaty. 
It provided, inter alia, for a joint com- 
mission, composed of an equal number 
of nationals from each State, who 
should have power to decide whether 
a dispute was arbitrable within the 
terms of the treaty.’® In effect this 
was merely a provision for interpreta- 
tion of the treaty comparable to the 
clause found in the Congo treaty of 
1891. But the opposition, led by 
Senator Lodge, was intense. Senator 
Root was vigorous on the other side. 
The opposition won and six years later 


18 It may be noted that claims based on bonds 
of Florida and Texas were before the Internation- 
al Commission under the treaty of 1853 with 
Great Britain and were disallowed. Similarly, 
the Commission under the treaty of 1871 dis- 
missed claims on account of the Confederate 
debt; Moore, International Law and Some Cur- 
rent Illusions, p. 88. 

19 See text of the proposed treaty in Arbitration 
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ex-President Taft remarked of the 
Senate action: 


That august body truncated them and 
amended them and qualified them in such 
a way that their own father could not ree- 
ognize them. . . . Since the treaties had 
really been framed as models, when they 
came back thus crippled and maimed, they 
were not very useful. So I put them on the 
shelf and let the dust accumulate on them 
in the hope that the Senators might change 
their minds, or that the people might change 
the Senate; instead of which they changed 


me.?° 


But the Taft-Knox model is reflected 
in many modern European treaties and 
in part forms the basis for the new 
Kellogg treaties of 1928. We have 
since March 6 last admitted that we 
can and will arbitrate questions even 
though they involve our vital interests, 
honor or independence. We still ex- 
clude the Monroe Doctrine and do- 
mestic questions, and most unfortu- 
nately we still must have Senate action 
on each case. Yet side by side with 
these conceptions we have our Bryan 
peace treaties which permit the Presi- 
dent without consulting the “august 
body” on the Hill, to submit any and 
all questions to a commission for in- 
vestigation and report. Thus if under 
our new French treaty, the two govern- 
ments disagreed upon the necessity for 
arbitrating a particular dispute, a 
Bryan commission could investigate 
and report that it should be arbitrated. 
This would be merely advisory, but if 
the President concurred in the report, 
would the Senate disagree and inter- 
pose its veto? The fact that it legally 
may do so, is the stumbling block which 
prevents this country from fully par- 
ticipating in the new world machinery 
whose aim is to create peace of mind. 
Perhaps the pending treaties for the 


renunciation of war as an instrument of © 
national policy may open the way to — 


and the United States, op. p.526. 20 Jind., p. 534. 
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— A REcoRD OF THE ARBITRATION TREATIES 


the United States resuming its lost 
place as the leader in internationa: 
arbitration. Much depends upon 


whether the Senate and t 
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he country as water’sedge.” 


a whole will be internationally-minded 
and follow the declaration of Daniel 
Webster that his politics “ceased at the 
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HE nature and form, and indeed 
the formation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States make for 
peaceful settlement. To begin with, 
the colonies were separate bodies 
_ politically. They had no direct rela- 
tions one with another. The feeling of 
unity was through the Crown, and if 
they had a difference to be settled, it 
_ was referred from colony to the Crown, 
or the dispute was submitted directly 
by the colonies to the King in Coun- 
cil, and there either adjusted in that 
committee, or referred to a judicial 
body if it seemed to be of a judicial na- 
ture. 

_ When, on the Fourth of July, 1776, 
the colonies, or the representatives of 
the colonies in the Continental Con- 
gress, declared their independence as 
the United States of America, they 
changed in only one respect their re- 

lationship. They remained States, 

separate and distinct and foreign to 

_ each other, united, if at all, through a 

- government or a superior of their own 
_choice—the United States in Congress 

assembled. And in order to settle the 

disputes which had arisen between 
them, or which might in the future 
present themselves, the United States 
in Congress assembled was to exercise 
the function of the King in Council. 
They made peaceful settlement possible 
at the very beginning by a twofold 
action on their part: they renounced 
the right of diplomatic discussion or 
representation, and the right of re- 
sorting to war in the settlement of 
disputes between and among them. 

But as the disputes would remain un- 

settled or might remain unsettled un- 

less there were a particular method 
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stated and approved in advance, it was 
provided that a State wishing to enter | 
into negotiations with another State of | 
the Union, or to summon that State to 
what we might call the bar of justice, 
should appear by its agent asking for a 
committee or commission to be a 
pointed under the ninth of the Articles 
of Confederation. 

In the one case which we have settled 
in that way, the agents of Connecticut 
and of Pennsylvania presented them- 
selves on a given day, and asked that a 
court be appointed by the alternate ci 
method of striking from a list of thirty- eX 
nine names. The court was appointed, St 
and it rendered judgment unanimously —qu 
in favor of the contention of Pennsyl- as 
vania. Secretary of State, or rather wi 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs Livingston be 
was bold enough to say, in a letterto | an 
Lafayette recounting the event, that | by 
such instances were very rare between __ the 
independent nations, and that when, , as 
in the future, nations should think tho 


of adopting a peaceful method of | Co 
settlement, the case of Connecticut | He: 
versus Pennsylvania, would be referred _ pra 
to. It was referred to in 1907, bya | Sta 
member of the American delegation | bet) 
to the Second Hague Conference. law 
Tueory INCORPORATED IN PRACTICE 
But this method of settling disputes Inte 
was thought to be faulty because | thro 
compromise, rather than law, might! Cow 
determine questions of right and of cour 
wrong. Therefore, in the Federal it m 
Convention of 1787, meeting to devise | tice 
a more perfect union and an adequate ! prine 
government under the form of union, by t 
when it was proposed to re-incorporate appli. 


in the Constitution as Article 9 of the And _ 
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draft, the proposition of referring dis- 
putes to the United States in Congress 
assembled, in which the Senate repre- 
sents the States, Mr. John Rutledge, 
Chairman of the Committee on Detail, 


: stated that as they were to have a 
as Supreme Court of the States, it would 
er be advisable to invest this body with 
of the jurisdiction of controversies be- 
to tween States. 
ce, James Wilson, a member from Penn- 
ra sylvania, stated that judicial settlement 
up- was preferable to arbitral settlement. 
les Curiously enough, the two non-lawyers 
taking part in the debate advocated 
led arbitration. The result was that a 
cut court of the States, created by the 
m- representatives of the States in the 
it a Federal Convention, declared the judi- 
ate cial power of the United States to 
ty- extend to controversies between the 
ted, States. From that time on, any 
question which could be submitted 
syl- as judicial in the sense that it was 
ther —s within the jurisdiction thereof, might 
ton be accepted by the Supreme Court; 
rto | and the settlement of controversies 
that | by rule of law, became the practice of 
yveen | the States considering themselves after, 
hen, , as before, foreign in all matters except 
hink | those in which they were united by the 
| of | Constitution of the United States. 
ticut | Here we have theory incorporated in 
rred | practice. The experience of the United 
by a States in the settlement of controversies 
ution between the States by due process of 
law has at last made its way in the 
world at large, to such a degree that in 
‘ICE | 1920 the plan for a Permanent Court of 
putes | International Justice was drafted, and 
cause | through the action of the Assembly and 
night | Council of the League of Nations, the 
id of court is installed at The Hague, where 
deral | it meets every year to administer jus- 
levise | tice between the nations upon the 
quate * principles of international law found 
mnion, by the judges to be relevant and 


yorate applicable to the disputes submitted. 
of the And I may say that the present Per- 
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manent Court of International Justice 
is modeled after the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and that before 
each member of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of Jurists which drafted it, lay a 
copy of Madison’s Debatesin the Federal 
Convention. That is the great con- 
tribution of the United States to r 
judicial settlement. 4 amet 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO ARBITRAL 
SETTLEMENT 


Now of its contributions to arbitral 
settlement. I have already mentioned 
that of the controversy between Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania, regarding 
the possession of territory declared by 
Pennsylvania to be within its bound- 
aries, and claimed by Connecticut to be 
within its original charter. On the 
third of September, 1783, the treaty of 
peace was signed between the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and of the 
United States, acknowledging the in- 
dependence of the thirteen States by 
name. The boundaries of the thirteen 
States in question were specified, but as 
there was doubt, especially as to the 
northern boundary, Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs Jay proposed in 1785 to 
refer the matter to a mixed commis- 
sion, composed of an equal number of 
members from Great Britain and the 
United States. The Congress took no 
action upon his report, thus giving the 
first precedent for the future action of 
the Senate and the House. In 1790, it 
happened that Mr. John Jay was asked 
by President Washington to hold the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs until Mr. 
Jefferson could return from France and 
assume the post to which he had 
been appointed. Mr. Jay agreed and 
the boundaries between the United 
States and Great Britain not having 
been traced, he proposed to President 
Washington that his report should be 
re-submitted to Congress—this time to 
the treaty-making power, the Senate. 


Pe 
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oly a1 drafted a clause to that effect, 


_ advocating the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes with Great Britain. President 
Washington submitted the report and 
a few lines which were to accompany it, 
adding in an appropriate place, “and 
with other nations,” thereby, convert- 
ing a specific practice into a universal 
_ Office of peaceful settlement. The 
Senate took no action—a second prece- 
dent. 

In 1794, Mr. John Jay, then Chief 
Justice, was sent to England, and on 
the 19th of November of that year, 
signed the treaty usually known by 
his name, of which Articles 5, 6, and 
7 relate to arbitration. The treaty 
was ratified with much difficulty, 
thereby furnishing an example that if a 
treaty be drafted with discretion, and 
the advice of the Senate be had in ad- 
vance, even that so-called recalcitrant 
body may be persuaded to give its as- 
sent or consent to the document. The 
great trouble has been, I venture to say, 
that Secretaries of State have regarded 
themselves as superior parties and 
have not waited upon the Senate or the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs, with the 
result that the advice and consent 
which is meant to be given in advance 
has never been asked, and at most the 
Senate is asked to ratify an agreement 
in which it has had no part.. But 
when Secretary of State Bryan ap- 
peared before the Committee, pro- 
posing his plans—which are the most 
effective plans—I submit for outlaw- 
ing war the Senate agreed in advance, 
and all the treaties negotiated and 


. presented were ratified. The success 
of the Jay Treaty, and especially of the 
commission 2ppointed under Article 7 
thereof, convinced the nations of the 

7 world that arbitration was feasible; so 


that through the proposal of the 
United States and the codperation of 
the other branch of the English speak- 
ing world, arbitration again became 
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a favored method of settling interna- 
tional disputes. 

To make a very long story short, on 
the twentieth day of February of this 
year of grace, 1928, the delegates 
of the United States, and, indeed, of 
all the American republics meeting 
in Havana, put their hands to an agree- 
ment, or rather to two agreements: the 
first declaring aggressive war to be a 
crime against the human species, stat- 
ing that all disputes between nations 
could be and should be settled peace- 
ably; the second providing for the 
submission of all disputes of a legal 
character to arbitration, obligatory 
arbitration as we call it. It was 
further agreed of every delegation 
present, twenty-one in number, that in 
the course of the twelve months follow- 
ing the adjournment of the Sixth 
Pan American Conference jurisconsults 
plenipotentiary from each of the 
twenty-one republics should meet in 
Washington in order to give conven- 
tional form to the obligation already 
adopted. 

Therefore, in both of the great 
branches of peaceful settlement, judi- 
cial and arbitral, the Government of 
the United States has been a pioneer, 
and if for technical reasons it has not 
adhered to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, it made the 
Court. It made it, and it has bound 
itself, of its own free will, in assembly of 
the twenty-one independent nations of 


this Western World, to submit to arbi- 
tration every dispute of a legal nature, 
excepting, therefrom at the request of 
the others as well as in its own behalf, 
purely domestic questions, contro- 
versies affecting non-contracting 
parties, and controversies which in 
the opinion of the signatories might 
affect or involve the independence 
and sovereignty of the contracting 
parties. 

We settle disputes between the 


States of the American Union in the 
Supreme Court of the States by due 
process of law, and we have bound 
ourselves with the Western World to 
settle by due process of law, through 
the arbitral form, all disputes of a legal 
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nature which have arisen or which may 
arise between these twenty-one free, 
sovereign and independent nations— 
a great, a much desired conclusion of a 
century and a half of independent 
existence. 
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THERS have spoken of how the 
American policy in regard to 
arbitration looks to ourselves. It has 
been my fortune to spend the best part 
of the last four years in Europe, where 
this problem of arbitration has been the 
subject of much discussion and study, 
and it might interest you if I reported 
how the arbitration policy of the 
United States looks to others. It may 
be useful, although it will not be a 
wholly pleasant report: 
x 


_ Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 

r It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion. 


As you will remember, when Burns 
wrote these lines he was not suggesting 
that the person of whom he was talking 
would feel more complacent and com- 
fortable, if he could have seen himself 
as others saw him. 

Two cases, which certainly are im- 
portant in the history of the movement 
for arbitration in the United States, are 
often discussed by foreigners. The 
first is the case of the Central American 
Court and the second the Norwegian 
Shipping Claims. You are, I am sure, 
familiar with the facts in these two 
cases, but facts often look different 
from different points of view. Those 
whom I have heard discussing this 
problem in Europe and who were most 
anxious to see the rapid development of 
pacific methods for the settlement of 
international disputes regard these two 
cases as typical of our attitude. 


: om The Arbitration Policy of the United States 
as Viewed by Others 


Washington, D. C. 
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TREATY OF THE CENTRAL AMERICAN 
Court 


The Central American Court was 
based on a treaty signed by the Five 
Central American Republics in Wash- 
ington in 1907. It was an interesting 
first experiment in such a juridical 
institution. It had developed certain 
faults and there had been considerable 
discussion as to how these faults could 
be remedied when the treaty came up 
for renewal in 1917. However, it had 
on the whole justified itself and there is 
little doubt but that it would have been 
renewed, if it had not been for the 
crisis provoked by the Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty, by which the United States 
secured from Nicaragua certain rights 
in case it ever desired to build a second 
canal through that country, and inci- 
dentally a naval base on Fonseca Bay. 
This treaty was objected to at once by 
Costa Rica and Salvador, and they 
brought suit against Nicaragua in this 
court in March and August, 1916. 

Dr. Bustamente, in his book on “The 
World Court,” comments on the affair 
as follows: 


These two cases affected the interests of a 
third nation, not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the court and not a party to the suits. 
So far as was possible, the court avoided 
deciding anything that concerned this third 
party; aside from this, however, it upheld 
these two claims. . . . The court held. . . 
that the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty, by pro- 
viding for the concession of a naval hase on 
the Gulf of Fonseca . . . did violate its 
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(Salvador’s) rights, as co-proprietor cf the 
Gulf, as well as its rights under Articles 2 
and 11 of the Treaty of Peace and Amity of 
Washington; it held that the Government 
of Nicaragua was under obligation to use 
every means possible under international 
law to reestablish . . . the legal situation 
existing between the republics before the 
Bryan-Chamorro Treaty. Nicaragua re- 
fused to comply. 


I cannot find that our Government 
has ever issued any public statement in 
regard to this decision of a court, which 
we had helped to establish. I cannot 
find that our Government took any 
steps to encourage Nicaragua to reg- 
ularize her position with her neighbors 
and obey the order of the court, the 
creation of which we had acclaimed as a 
notable step in fostering respect for 
international law among the American 
Republics. Certainly, foreigners who 
are interested in this general problem of 
arbitration have no easy reference to 
any official explanation by our Govern- 
ment as to why it ignored the findings 
of this court. It is, of course, possible 
that when the treaty establishing this 
court ran out during the next year, it 
might not have been renewed for other 
reasons, but the more plausible ex- 
planation is that it could not recover 
from the blow which its prestige had 
received by our disregard to its ruling. 


NorRwWEGIAN CLAIM 


The case of the Norwegian claim 
against us, because of the seizure of 
certain ships belonging to Norwegian 
private citizens by our Government 
after our entry into the war, is more 
recent. There was in existence, prior 
to our entrance into the war, a treaty 
between the Kingdom of Sweden and 
Norway and the United States, first 
signed in 1783 and renewed in 1827, 
which had been drawn up with the 
obvious intention of protecting private 
property from seizure in case of war. 


However, these ships, which were in the 
process of building in our shipyards, 
were taken over and after peace had 
been reéstablished, the Norwegian 
Government sought to secure damages 
for the loss suffered by their citizens. 
After considerable negotiation, the 
American Government agreed to arbi- 
trate the case, but only on the express 
condition that the Norwegian Govern- 
ment should not base its claim on this 
treaty, which was, theoretically, still in 
force. We were not willing to allow 
the tribunal of arbitration even to dis- 
cuss whether or not our action had 
violated a treaty agreement. This 
unpleasant aspect of the matter having 
been excluded from consideration, a 
special treaty was duly ratified by the 
Senate and the dispute was submitted 
to arbitration. The decision of the 
tribunal went against the contention of 
the American Agent, and the American 
Member of the Board was so incensed 
that his view of the matter was not 
accepted by his colleagues that with 
a certain lack of courtesy he bolted, 
refusing to sit on the bench when the 
decision was handed down. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Hughes, who was then 
Secretary of State, argued successfully 
that the award should be paid even if it 
went against us, and this, in fact, was 
done. This was indeed most fortu- 
nate, as very shortly thereafter a 
similar case, in which the plaintiff was 
an American citizen, was decided by 
our Supreme Court! by a decision 
substantially identical with that of 
the non-American members of the 
arbitration tribunal. However, al- 
though at last we did the obviously 
honorable thing and paid the award, 
the whole history of this affair—the 
exclusion of pertinent considerations in 
the protocol of arbitration and the 
attitude of the American Member of 


1 Brooks, Scanlan Corporation vs. the United 
States, Vol. 265 U.S. 106. y 
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the Board of Arbitration—did not 
impress others as an indication of a 


strong sentiment in America in the 
support of the idea of arbitration. 


Swepiso GoveRNMENT CLAIMS 


At present certain similar claims are 
being pressed by the Swedish Govern- 
ment, and it is still uncertain whether 
the American Government will agree to 
arbitrate. Thefact that the award went 
against us in the Norwegian case, on a 
theory since upheld by our Supreme 
Court, is not generally considered 
abroad as making it more likely that 
we will agree to arbitrate in this case. 
In spite of our activity in negotiat- 
ing Arbitration Treaties, governments 
which have claims against us find us 
slow to arbitrate. 


AMERICAN ARBITR dia 


It is generally conceded ahroad | that 
once upon a time America was the 
pioneer and leader in the movement for 
arbitration. Resolutions in favor of 
judicial, rather than military, settle- 
ment of international disputes were 
passed by our Senate long before these 
ideas were taken seriously by any other 
government and our position at the 
Hague Conferences was decidedly pro- 
gressive, but we have recently engaged 
in an arbitration treaty with France. 
In the speeches which were made both 
in Washington and in Paris in honor of 
the centenary of the signing of our first 
treaty with France by Franklin, claims 
were made that this new treaty was 
progressive. However, if we would see 
ourselves as others see us, we must not 
allow ourselves to be fooled by official 
oratory. This treaty does not seem 
progressive to anybody else. More 
and more in the recent arbitration 
treaties the effort has been made to 
substitute precise definition for vague 
formulae, and in this recent treaty with 


_ France we make a sweeping reservation 
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in regard to controversies which may 
arise over the Monroe Doctrine. Few 
things have happened in recent years 
which more sharply illustrate the 
tremendous prestige and power of the 
United States than that such phraseol- 
ogy should be accepted by another gov- 
ernment. It is really remarkable that 
France should have been willing to 
balance her precise obligations under 
such treaties as the Covenant of the 
League and the Locarno Accords 
against so vague a phrase. Anyone 
who cares to investigate the matter can 
find exactly what the obligations of 
France are under these treaties. They 
are printed, a matter of public record. 
But what do we mean by the Monroe 
Doctrine? When a foreigner has the 
temerity to ask us we cannot or will not 
tell him. Obviously, we cannot expect 
other countries to think that it is 
reasonable for us to ask them to balance 
precise treaty obligations against such 
a blank check as our undefined Monroe 
Doctrine. We are in so powerful a 
position today in international relations 
that we do not have to be reasonable, 
we do not have to convince others that 
our desires are just, within a very broad 
angle we can bully them. 

But, of course, these reservations are 
much less important than the refusal of 
the Senate to agree to any general 
arbitration treaty. This is not the 
occasion to discuss the political aspects 
of this problem. The Senate may or 
may not be constitutionally and politi- 
cally justified in insisting on a special 
treaty, depending on a two-thirds vote, 
before any question can be referred to 
arbitration. Theodore Roosevelt felt 
that their attitude, at least, rendered 
any progressive arbitration treaties 
impossible. 


GENERAL ARBITRATION TREATIES _ 


As you will remember, several 
general arbitration treaties had been 
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drawn up and signed by the end of 
December, 1904. Such treaties had 
been accepted in principle by Great 
Britain, Italy, and Mexico, and a 
number of others were in the course of 
negotiation. The Senate, when con- 
sidering those already signed, proposed 
to amend each one of them so as to 
require a separate and additional treaty 
which should be approved by the 
Senate before any matter could be re- 
ferred to arbitration. President Roose- 
velt’s reaction to this proposal is clearly 
expressed in these sentences from one 
of his oft-quoted letters to Senator 
Lodge: 


I think that this amendment makes the 
treaties shams, and my present impression 
is that we had better abandon the whole 
business rather than give the impression of 
trickiness and insincerity which would be 
produced by solemnly promulgating a sham. 
The amendment, in effect, is to make any 
one of these so-called arbitration treaties 
solemnly enact that there shall be another 
arbitration treaty whenever the two gov- 
ernments decide that there shall be one. 
Now, as far as I am concerned, I wish either 
to take part in something that means some- 
thing or else not have any part of it at 
all. . . . But for Heaven’s sake do not let 
us take part in a sham and be pretending to 
do something that we do not really do. . . 
In such case we must be relegated to making 
arbitration treaties on each separate subject 
that comes up; and if this is the fact, then a 
general arbitration treaty is nonsense and 
ought not to be gone into. 


SENATE’S ReEFuSAL TO ACCEPT 

As the Senate refused to accept the 
treaties without these amendments, 
Roosevelt ordered them to be with- 
drawn and stopped negotiations on the 
others that were pending. As I said, 
it would lead us too far afield to enter 
into a discussion as to whether or not 
the Senate has been wise in so far in- 
sisting on this point, but it is evident 
that to a foreigner, considering our 
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attitude in this matter, it appears that 
the Senate is not willing to refer to 
arbitration to find out whether or not 
we are right, nor when they think we 
are right, but only when they are pretty 
sure we will win. This latest arbi- 
tration treaty with France is no more 
progressive than the ones which Roose- 
velt considered so nonsensical that he 
withdrew them from the Senate. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SITUATION 


Inevitably the question arises, why 
are we so much more timorous in this 
matter of arbitration than other coun- 
tries? Why is it that we consider a 
treaty progressive which, to most of the 
rest of the world, appears decidedly 
backward? Why do we distrust arbi- 
tration? The answer is not, I think, 
far to seek. 

Arbitration can be compared only to 
one side of our familiar legal system, to 
the court side. It offers nothing which 
can be balanced against the equally 
important aspect of our legal system— 
the legislature. Our courts administer 
existing law, but have little, if any, 
power to change it— and circumstances 
do change. In civil life we have re- 
course to the court when we like the 
law, and to the legislature when we do 
not like it. If the law gets too badly 
out of tune with life, we start agitation, 
organize committees, finance lobbies to 
influence legislature and bring about 
the changes in the law which we con- 
sider desirable. The various forms of 
juridical action in international rela- 
tion, the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, or the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at the Hague do 
not offer such redress. They deal with 
law as it is, and in the realm of inter- 
national relations this law is still rudi- 
mentary and does not rally complete 
confidence. In the discussion of these 
matters, as recorded in the Congres- 
sional Record, peter journals of legal 
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societies and the daily press, there is an 
obvious fear expressed that in one way 
or another political questions may be 
referred to these juridical bodies. In 
our tradition we regulate political 
questions by acts of legislature and this 
constant process of introducing new 
legislation, repealing and amending old 
enactments which we carry on by polit- 
ical activity, seems to us at least as 
important as the action of the court in 
maintaining civil peace. When we 
turn attention from our accustomed 
problems and procedure at home into 
the less familiar world of international 
relations we find no substitute for 
legislation and have an instinctive and 
possibly well-founded fear that courts 
would not be adequate to settle ques- 
tions of a political nature. We doubt 
the advisability of risking the chance 
that contentious questions of politics 
might be referred to juridical bodies 
inadequate for their solution. If our 
Government were asked to explain its 
attitude in the case before the Central 
American Court, to which I have re- 
ferred, they would, I think, take the 
stand that the questions at issue were 
really political and not juridical, and 
that the political destiny of the United 
States could not be smothered by legal- 
istic red tape. 


a Reasons FOR DEVELOPMENT IN 
OrHER COUNTRIES 


However, if this analysis of the 
situation is anywhere near correct, it 
brings the inevitable question: Why are 
other nations willing to go farther than 
we are? We would expect that other 
countries would be just as alert to 
protect their political sovereignity, that 
they would be quite as astute as our- 
selves in seeing the possible danger of 
attempting to settle political questions 
by inadequate juridical means. Why, 
in spite of the reasons that hold us 
back, are others willing to move for- 
we 
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ward? There are, I think, two quite 
simple answers to this question. 

The first, of course, is the fact that 
they have a greater incentive. More 
exposed to war, they are more inter- 
ested in peace. They do not enjoy our 
political good fortune of remoteness, 
When we think of the possibility of 
becoming involved in a next war, we 
think of it as something which we our- 
selves will decide to do. Our history 
has given us no experience which would 
lead us to regard a next war as some- 
thing which might be imposed upon us 
by others. Due to our fortunate 
geographic situation we have not often 
felt the curse of war, we have little 
reason to fear its recurrence in the 
future, we have less incentive to work 
for peace than countries which have 
more often experienced the horrors of 
war. 

But the second reason is, I believe, 
equally clear and perhaps more im- 
portant. The other countries have 
been willing to go much further than we 
have in accepting general arbitration 
treaties because they are definitely 
feeling their way towards organization 
which, in the international field, will 
perform some at least of the political 
functions of our legislatures. The 
analogy between the legal life of a 
nation and the organization of inter- 
national life is, of course, very weak. 
The differences between the two prob- 
lems seem more numerous than like- 
nesses, but other nations have seen the 
impossibility of organizing the com- 
munity of nations on a purely juridical 
basis and have developed the confer- 
ence system and are constantly working 
at the idea of creating a political organ 
which can, in a way, do for interna- 
tional civilization what legislative bodies 
do for the national governments. If we 
would get a true picture of this de- 
velopment we must, I think, always 


bear in mind that it is in fact a develop- 
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ment, well started, but far from com- 
pletion. In a very obvious sense the 
peace conference in Paris can be con- 
sidered a legislative body. It altered 
not only the frontiers of Europe but 
changed in many ways the established 
usages which are the basis of inter- 
national law. It can be said to have 
profoundly amended the statute of the 
world. And since that memorable 
conference there have been a great 
many other conferences and of the most 
varied form. Sometimes they have 
been called to meet some specific issue, 
but sometimes, as for instance in the 
unsuccessful conference of Genoa, they 
have discussed a complex multiplicity 
of problems. In general, the develop- 
ment has been pragmatic rather than 
theoretic. There has been little con- 
scious attempt to endow these con- 
ferences with formal legislative prerog- 
atives and yet a general consciousness 
of what these conferences are develop- 
ing into is growing, and as one example, 
we see Article 19 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, which begins: 


The Assembly may from time to time 
advise the reconsideration by members of 
the League of treaties which have become 
inapplicable. . . . 


Although no action has been taken 
under this article—the Chinese un- 
successfully tried to utilize it to bring 
about the revision of the treaties 


conferences. 
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against which they protest—it is a 
definite statement of the realization 
that life is dynamic and that the ac- 
cepted rules of the game, the law as it 
is, must be amendable. I believe that 
the principal reason why other coun- 
tries have been willing to go much 
further towards general and com- 
pulsory arbitration than we have been 
is very largely due to the development 
of conference methods—at Geneva and 
elsewhere—as an instrumentality for 
dealing with political questions which 
cannot safely be referred to the jurid- 
ical procedure of arbitration. 


SUMMARY 

To sum up, I would submit to you 
the thesis that the reason for our back- 
wardness towards arbitration has been 
due, to a very large extent, to our 
voluntary isolation from the develop- 
ment of the conference method. Arbi- 
tration by itself is but half a loaf, and I 
think that those are right who reject it 
when it is offered to them as a whole 
loaf. If we would see our country take 
an active and dignified position in the 
movement for arbitration, I think we 
must supplement our efforts in that 
direction by a simultaneous effort in 
favor of taking an active part in the 
movement for the settlement of polit- 
ical questions through the organiza- 
tion and development of international 
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HE proposal of the United States 

to France and four other powers, 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy and 
Japan, for a multilateral peace treaty 
declares that the solution of disputes of 
whatsoever origin shall never be sought 
except by pacific means. What are 
the pacific means that may be ac- 
cepted as substitutes for war? I think 
that it behooves us as a nation to con- 
sider some of them. Even if the 
United States and other powers can 
agree to the principle of amicable ad- 
justment, the practical value of any 
general arrangement depends in large 
degree upon an agreement as to the 
precise methods by which controver- 
sies may be settled. 


ADOPTION OF A RESOLUTION 


The republics of this hemisphere 
have seen the situation in its true 
light. A resolution of utmost conse- 
quence was adopted, as you know, by 
those republics at the Sixth Pan- 
American Congress on February 18, 
last. It expressed the desire of the 
American republics to contribute in 
every possible manner to the develop- 
ment of international means for the 
pacific settlement of disputes between 
States. It did not stop there. It went 
on record as approving of obligatory 
arbitration for the adjustment of differ- 
ences of a juridical character and it 
provided for a conference of jurists to 
meet in Washington within a year’s 
time to draft a convention for arbitra- 
tion and conciliation, with a minimum 
of exceptions or reservations deemed 
indispensable, that is, reservations to 
safeguard the independence and sov- 
ereignty of States as well as matters of 
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domestic concern, and to the exclusion 
of interests of outside States. Most 
impressive of all was that portion of 
the resolution which expressed the 
desire for a convention that should 
leave the door open for progressive 
arbitration, permitting the largest de- 
velopment and use of that beneficent 
institution. 

The forthcoming conference prom- 
ises to be an interesting adventure in 
friendship, in testing the real extent of 
the passion of the American republics 
for the cause of international justice 
and for the cause of the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes. The 
hopes and prayers of an entire hemis- 
phere will bid it godspeed and en- 
courage that conference to overcome 
obstacles that heretofore have proved 
insurmountable. Its success in that 
regard will depend in part upon its 
taking cognizance of some very grim 
facts. Among them are these: 

Controversies of the gravest charac- 
ter, those that baffle diplomacy, are 
likely to arise from activities where 
policy and law are so linked together 
as to be inseparable; and when they 
are, governments are unwilling to en- 
trust the decision to neutral judges, or 
even to neutral commissioners. Their 
decisions are not wanted, and even the 
recommendations of neutral commis- 
sioners of conciliation are distrusted. 
The reservations that appear in our 
own most recent arbitration treaties 
illustrate this fact. If, therefore, a 
general multilateral treaty lays down 
definite limits of what is arbitrable, it 
must contain reservations that give it 
relatively narrow scope, or draw lines 
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ticular controversy is or is not arbitra- 
ble. How, then, can you encourage the 
statesmen of this or any other conti- 
nent to arbitrate what they are unwill- 
ing to agree generally to arbitrate? 
How can you arrange to bring about 
the arbitration of a controversy which 
the governments of the opposing States 
would never agree beforehand, through 
any general arrangement, to submit to 
an international tribunal? Possibly 
something may be done. A treaty 
which leaves the door open to arbitra- 
tion without defining what is arbitrable 
and which makes provision for adjust- 
ment by some other process, when ar- 
bitration is not had, may meet the 
situation. In a word, the practical 
way, in my own judgment, to encour- 
age recourse to arbitration of war-pro- 
ducing controversies is by providing 
for a definite and acceptable alterna- 
tive, when arbitration is not wanted, an 
alternative that still offers solid hope 
of reasonable adjustment. 


Wuat Suovuip Be tHe ALTERNATIVE? 


I feel that the great question of the 
hour is not what controversies ought 
to be arbitrated; it is much broader. 
It is this. By what method can you 
adjust and agree to adjust those great 
war-producing controversies, howso- 
ever described, which States will not 
consent to arbitrate and which they 
may be unwilling to refer even to 
the recommendations of neutral con- 
ciliators? That, in my opinion, is the 
grave question of the hour. Those 
difficulties grow out of conflicts of 
interests as well as of right. They 
grow out of opposing policies. They 
are the precursors of war. They defy 
analysis; they will not fit into any 
neat academic formula. 

If statesmen will not trust neutral 
judges, however excellent, or the medi- 
atory proposals of the most high- 
minded neutral conciliators, to whom 


shall they turn? In such a situation, 
there is another type of body or com- 
mission that is still available. I refer 
to the joint commission, comprising 
an equal number of representatives of 
the States at variance. Such agencies 
have been tried and not found wanting. 
We see one now functioning in the In- 
ternational Joint Commission under 
the convention with Great Britain of 
January 11, 1909, concerning the 
boundary waters between the United 
States and Canada. A joint commis- 
sion comprising an equal number of 
representatives of opposing States 
makes a special appeal to the sensibili- 
ties of those States. A country may 
be willing to entrust its claims to such 
a body because it knows that there can 
be no sacrifice of those claims unless 
one of its own representatives approves 
of that sacrifice. It has faith in its 
representatives, and it knows that they 
will give up no pretension that is en- 
titled to respect. The possibility of a 
deadlock because of the very devotion 
of each group of commissioners to 
the cause of its own country may 
encourage the States at variance to 
utilize a joint commission when the 
controversy is of grave magnitude 
and when the decisions of neutral 
judges or recommendations of neutral 
commissioners are not wanted and are 
refused. Accordingly, it is suggested 
that our own country might wisely 
take the lead in suggesting to our 
neighbors of this hemisphere, or to our 
friends of the Eastern Hemisphere, the 
wisdom of agreeing to use permanent 
joint commissions, not to take the place 
of arbitration—far from it—but as a 
means of securing amicable adjustment 
of controversies for which arbitration 
is not wanted, and for the settlement of 
which war oftentimes seems to offer 
the only acceptable alternative. By 
this means there would be insured an 
endeavor to settle amicably, through a 
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reasonable and practical agency, every 
dispute, of every kind, howsoever de- 
scribed, which the parties themselves 
could not arbitrate, and would not 
refer to foreign jurists for their advice 
or recommendation. 

A multilateral treaty, so providing, 
would convince civilization that con- 
demnation of recourse to war was the 
determined policy of the contracting 
parties, and that peace was to be safe- 
guarded by solid buttresses, equal to 
any emergencies, respectful of all na- 
tional prejudices, and applicable to any 
differences between any countries at 
any time. With less than that we can- 
not be content; with all of that, we 
must as a nation struggle without rest 
to accomplish by means of arbitration, 
so far as it is feasible, by commissions 
of inquiry so far as they are serviceable, 
perhaps in some cases by so-called con- 
ciliation, and surely by joint commis- 
sions when other agencies are unavail- 
ing or undesired. 


Mope or CoMPELLING 
RESPECT 

Even the most comprehensive and 
wisest plan for the adjustment of inter- 
national differences may prove abortive 
in operation unless there be some prac- 
tical mode of compelling respect for the 
arrangement. How can we put teeth 
in a peace plan and make it dangerous 
for a State to go to war in violation of 
its covenant to arbitrate or to have 
recourse to other amicable modes of 
adjustment? That is a fair inquiry. 
How can the United States, for exam- 
ple, penalize a covenant-breaking bel- 
ligerent without becoming its enemy? 
How can it take sides without 
becoming a party to the conflict? In 
a word, how can it retain its status 
as a neutral and at the same time 
prevent the covenant-breaking bellig- 
erent from enjoying the full right to 
obtain as much military aid as its 
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enemy from American territory? [| 
think this might be arranged by treaty, 
The United States could propose that a 
party to a multilateral treaty for the 
maintenance of peace should be per- 
mitted to acquire the right, and per- 
haps undertake the duty, to withhold 
all military aid from any other con- 
tracting party which became a belliger- 
ent in violation of its agreement to 
exhaust amicable modes of adjust- 
ment. In other words, the treaty 
would serve to modify the law of neu- 
trality as between the contracting 
States. It would enable countries to 
take sides, and yet remain outside the 
conflict. 

These, then, are the two suggestions 
which I respectfully submit for your 
consideration and the consideration of 
statesmen of any countries bent on the 
maintenance of peace. They are de- 
signed, first of all, to insure postpone- 
ment of armed conflict until the most 
practical and feasible agencies for 
amicable adjustment have been ex- 
hausted, and, secondly, to enable a 
country such as our own, anxious to 
keep out of war, to retain its neutral 
status and also acquire the right to 
penalize a treaty-breaking belligerent. 


Proposep Basis 


I submit, therefore, in conclusion, 
and by way of summary, that the 
United States might wisely propose to 
our friends, the American republics, as 
well as to our friends across the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific, the following basis 
of a multilateral treaty: 

First, an undertaking that when a 
controversy between two signatory 
States is not settled by direct negotia- 
tion, or as a result of adjudication be- 
fore a competent international tri- 
bunal, or in consequence of the use of 
any other amicable means on which 
they may be agreed, it shall be referred 
to a joint commission composed ex- 
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clusively of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of the States at variance, for 
final decision or recommendation, as 
the parties may be able to agree; 
Secondly, an agreement that a sig- 
natory State may, without being 
charged with unneutral or unfriendly 
conduct, exercise the right (and possi- 
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bly accept the obligation) to forbid the 
removal from its territory of munitions 
of war, and other forms of essentially 
military aid which it has reason to be- 
lieve are destined for the use of any 
other signatory State which, in the 
judgment of the former, goes to war in 
violation of the foregoing undertaking. 
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HE recent arbitration treaty be- 
tween France and the United 
States, which is being used by our 
Government as a model for treaties 
with other nations, excludes the Monroe 
Doctrine from its scope. We refuse to 
bind ourselves to arbitrate questions 
involving this famous Doctrine. 

In the midst of our rejoicing over the 
fact that the old policy of excluding 
from arbitration treaties questions 
affecting national honor and vital inter- 
ests has been abandoned, it may be 
well to pause long enough to examine 
carefully the nature and extent of the 
matters excluded from the jurisdiction 
of these new treaties. I shall confine 
myself to one of these exclusions. 

What is meant when we say that we 
will not agree to arbitrate questions 
arising out of the Monroe Doctrine? 
Just what is the significance of the 
Monroe Doctrine? Is its exact mean- 
ing clearly understood and widely 
accepted? That it constitutes an ex- 
traordinarily important part of our 
foreign policy is obvious. But con- 
cerning its precise definition there is the 
utmost confusion. 


“Guipine Star” or Our Foreign 
Po.icy 

For more than a century the Monroe 
Doctrine has played a dominant rdle 
in our relations with other countries. 
Oppenheim calls it the “guiding star” 
of our foreign policy. It has been 
invoked on numerous occasions. Our 
delegates to the Hague Conference 
were instructed to see that it was safe- 
guarded. During the World War an 
official publication of the United 
_ States Government declared that “a 
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new Monroe Doctrine must be de- 
fended on the pathways of the seas and 
in the fields of Flanders.” The Monroe 
Doctrine is referred to by name in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 
It is a favorite theme with campaign 
orators. It is highly charged with 
emotion. The American people are 
determined to preserve it at any cost. 
They are quite willing to fight for it. 

Only a very few of them, however, 
know what it means. The situation 
has not been greatly clarified since Mr. 
Tilden observed that he thought the 
Monroe Doctrine might be a good 
thing if one could only find out just 
what it was. Twenty-five years ago 
an anonymous writer in The North 
American Review expressed a doubt 
as to whether one per cent of the voters 
of this country had any accurate idea as 
to the meaning of Monroe’s pronounce- 
ment. John Hay once coupled the 
Monroe Doctrine with the Golden Rule 
as cardinal elements in our foreign 
policy. Twelve years ago Albert 
Bushnell Hart pointed out that “its 
meaning and immediate cogency are 
still uncertain and disputed.” He 
expressed the opinion that it is “a 
frame of mind.” About that same 
time William R. Shepherd referred to 
the Doctrine as “elusive in meaning 
and vociferous in utterance,” and then 
went on to say: “Neither a principle 
nor a law, nor even in a strict sense, a 
policy, it is instead, a sentiment long 
cherished.” More recently, Professor 
Shepherd has indicated the various 
stages through which this Doctrine 
has passed by the following interpreta- 
tions of the initial letters, M. D.: 
Manifest Destiny, Masterful Domina- 
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tion, Money Diplomacy, Much Decep- 
tion, Mainly Dubious. Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt tells of a very religious 
Negro mother who named her two 
children Monroe Doctrine and Savin’ 
Grace. It is not surprising that they 
soon acquired the nicknames Little 
Docky and Say. Professor Hart says 
that “the number of doctrines since 
1849 is about the same as the number of 
Secretaries of State.” 


INTERPRETATION BY QUESTIONNAIRES 


The responses which I have received 
during the past few weeks to a ques- 
tionnaire which I sent out make me 
believe that the ardently expressed 
hope of an orator at a banquet de- 
scribed by Philip Marshall Brown— 
“May the Monroe Doctrine be as 
liberally interpreted today as it was in 
the time of Washington”—has been 
realized. The Doctrine is still being 
interpreted as liberally as it was during 
the decades before its birth. 

Questionnaires were sent to about 
950 citizens representing different pro- 
fessions and varied points of view. 
About 350 persons replied, of whom 
approximately 300 answered the various 
questions.' Included in the list of 
those coperating in the undertaking 
are sixty editors, thirteen college 
presidents, one hundred and forty-five 
college professors, twenty-two bishops 
and clergymen, as well as scores of 
lawyers, social workers, officials of 
peace societies, financiers, manufac- 
turers, labor leaders, and other repre- 
sentative citizens. At least half of 
these persons are nationally known 
figures in their respective fields.” 

The first question was this: Do you 


1A detailed analysis of the replies to these 
eight questions will be found in the October, 1928, 
issue of The World Tomorrow, copies of which 
may be obtained from 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City. 

? Included in the list are such leaders as Jane 
Addams, Felix Adler, Henry J. Allen, Mary 


think the original Manted Doctrine 
may legitimately be interpreted as 
prohibiting the temporary armed inter- 
vention by European powers in Latin 
America in order to protect the lives 
and property of their citizens? One 
hundred and forty-five persons replied 
in the affirmative and one hundred and 
twenty-nine in the negative, the re- 
mainder being doubtful or failing to 
express an opinion. 

The second question was this: Do 
you think the original Monroe Doctrine 
may legitimately be interpreted as 
placing upon the United States the 
obligation to protect the lives and 
property of European nationals in 
Latin America? One hundred and 
fourteen answered “yes,” and one 
hundred and sixty-five replied “no.” 

It is highly significant that a group 
of unusually intelligent and alert 
citizens should differ so widely in their 
interpretations of a historical docu- 
ment. The situation, however, is even 
more disturbing because many persons 


Austin, Harry Elmer Barnes, Charles A. Beard, 
Edwin Borchard, Bishop Benjamin Brewster, 
Philip Marshall Brown, Richard C. Cabot, 
Stuart Chase, William L. Chenery, President 
Samuel Harden Church, Edward T. Devine, 
John Dewey, William E. Dodd, President 
Faunce, Sidney B. Fay, Lewis S. Gannett, J. W. 
Garner, Herbert Adams Gibbons, President 
William Green, Charles W. Hackett, E. Halde- 
man-Julius, C. H. Haring, Robert Herrick, 
President Hamilton Holt, Clark Howell, David 
Starr Jordan, Clyde L. King, John H. Latane, 
Henry Goddard Leach, J. P. Lichtenberger, 
President Clarence C. Little, Alfred Lucking, 
Don Marquis, Shailer Mathews, James H. 
Maurer, Lucia Ames Mead, H. L. Mencken, 
Parker T. Moon, Bishop John M. Moore, Lt. 
Col. Mumm, W. B. Munro, Scott Nearing, 
President Ellen F. Pendleton, George Haven 
Putnam, E. A. Ross, Chester H. Rowell, Charles 
Edward Russell, Ferdinand Schevill, A. M. 
Schlesinger, Ellery Sedgwick, William R. 
Shepherd, Moorfield Storey, Norman Thomas, 
Bishop St. George Tucker, Raymond Turner, 
C. H. Van Tyne, Oswald Garrison Villard, Leo 
Weidenthal, William Allen White, President 
Daniel Willard, Bruce Williams, Rabbi Stephen 
Wise, President Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
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state of the public mind on this 


said frankly that they did not possess 
the necessary information required to 
answer these questions accurately. 
One of the best known columnists in 
the country, whose words are read 
daily by millions of American citizens, 
said: “I do not consider myself quali- 
fied to answer offhand the interesting 
questions which you submit.” A pres- 
ident of a state university replied: “I 
lack the necessary knowledge.” A 
professor in one of our best known 
universities wrote: “I confess with 
shame that I am not competent even to 
have an opinion.” The head of the 
department of Political Science at a 
leading state university said: “I do not 
feel qualified at the present time to 
make replies to your questions that I 
should care to have recorded, even 
anonymously.” A professor of Politi- 
cal Science in one of our most highly 
endowed universities replied: “ Your 
questions fall so far outside the range 
of my information that I had better not 
undertake to answer them.” An out- 
standing woman, one of whose historical 
works has been widely circulated, 
wrote: “I feel that I have not the 
necessary basic information to form 
quotable opinions on the questions you 
ask.” One of the older generation of 
sociologists from a state university 
said: “You must excuse me from this. 
I have no claim to authority on this 
question.” The editor-emeritus of a 
well-known religious journal responded: 
“T do not consider that my knowledge, 
or that of the average American citizen, 
is sufficient to warrant an opinion on 
any of these questions, and believe 
that they should be left to our govern- 
mental representatives. So far, I am 
well satisfied with the course of the 
present Administration.” 


Cuaotic STATE OF THE Pusiic Minp 
Let me further illustrate the present 
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subject by a more detailed reference to 
the first and second questions. A total 
of one hundred and forty-five ex- 
pressed the opinion that the original 
pronouncement of Monroe opposed and 
prohibited armed intervention even of 
a temporary nature by a European 
power in defense of the lives and 
property of its citizens in Latin Amer- 
ica. From these answers one would 
naturally suppose that the Government 
of the United States in upholding the 
Monroe Doctrine would not only pro- 
test against any such intervention by 
European powers but would take steps 
to prevent such action. The historical 
facts, however, do not seem to warrant 
this interpretation. 

Perhaps there is no quicker way to 
summarize the evidence concerning 
this phase of the problem than to refer 
to a notable address by John W. Foster, 
Secretary of State under President 
Harrison, before the American Society 
of International Law in 1914.5 After 
pointing out that the primary object 
of the Monroe Doctrine was 
to prevent the permanent occupation of 
European nations of any territory of the 
American states or the overthrow of their 
political institutions, 


Mr. Foster went on to say: 


Succeeding administrations have _re- 
peatedly stated that European govern- 
ments are free to make war upon the Ameri- 
can states, or to resort to force to support 
their complaints, provided they observe the 
two conditions stated as to territory and 
political institutions. Several notable in- 
stances may be cited. In 1864 Spain de- 
clared war against Peru and Chile. After 
receiving assurances from Spain that it had 
no intention to reannex those republics or 
to subvert their political system, Secretary 
Seward, referring to the American states, 
instructed our ministers that “we concede 
to every nation the right to make peace or 
war, for such causes other than political or 
ambitious as it thinks right and wise.” 

* Proceedings, 1914, pp. 120 ff. 
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In 1860 Secretary Cass informed the 
French representative in Washington 
that the United States did not call in 
question the right of France to compel the 
Government of Mexico, by force if neces- 
sary, to do it justice. In 1861 the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France and Spain 
approached the United States with a view to 
securing its joint action with them in a 
military expedition to compel Mexic» to 
satisfy their complaints for the murder of 
their subjects and destruction of their 
property. The United States declined to 
unite with them, but Secretary Seward said 
that the President “‘did not question that 
the sovereigns represented have undoubted 
right to decide for themselves the fact 
whether they have sustained grievances, and 
to resort to war against Mexico for redress, 
and have a right also to levy war severally 
or jointly.” 

A similar attitude was assumed by the 
United States when in 1902 the British, 
German and Italian Governments sent a 
naval expedition to Venezuela to enforce 
the claims of their subjects. 

Meny other instances mey be cited for 
the forcible interference of Europeon 
governments with American countries to 
redress the complaints of their subjects. 
France in 1838 blocksded the ports of 
Mexico as an act of redress for unsatisfied de- 
m nds. In 1842 <nd in 1844 Great Britain 
blockaded the ports of Nicar: gua, in 1851 
the whole coast of Salvador, in 1862-63 
seized Brazilian vessels in Brazili:n waters 
as acts of repris 1, and in 1895 resorted to 
force to bring about a settlement of certain 
demands against Nicaragua. In 1897 a 
German naval force entered Port-au-Prince 
and under threat to shell the public build- 
ings forced the Haytian Government to 
yield immediately to certain demands 
which the latter claimed were unjust and 
exorbitant. 


Some years ago John Bassett Moore, 
in an article in the Political Science 
Quarterly, tabulated a list of armed 
interventions in Central and South 
America by European powers. In 
this article Mr. Moore said: 


We have not assumed to forbid European 
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powers to settle their quarrels with Ameri- 
can states by the use of force any more than 
we have hesitated to do so ourselves. 


Secretary Cass wrote to our minister 
to Spain, on October 21, 1858, as 
follows: 


With respect to the causes of war between 
Spain and Mexico, the United States have 
no concern, and do not undertake to judge 
them. Nor do they claim to interpose in 
any hostilities which may take place. 
Their policy of observation and interference 
is limited to the permanent subjugation of 
any portion of the territory of Mexico, or of 
another American state to any European 
power whatever.‘ 


Secretary Seward, in a letter to our 
minister to Austria, on September 11, 
1863, said: 


When France made war against Mexico, 
we asked of France explanations of her 
objects and purpose. She answered, that 
it was a war for the redress of grievances; 
that she did not intend to permanently 
occupy or dominate Mexico, and that she 
should leave to the people of Mexico a free 
choice of institutions of government. 
Under these circumstances the United 
States adopted, and they have since main- 
tained, entire neutrality between the 
belligerents, in harmony with the traditional 
policy in regard to foreign wars.* 


Secretary Fish, in a report to the 
President, dated July 14, 1870, pointed 
out that the policy of the United States 
does not contemplate forcible intervention 
in any legitimate contest, but it protests 
against permitting such a contest to result 
in the increase of European power or 
influence.* 


In 1897 the United States declined to 
intervene in the conflict between 
Germany and Haiti, when German 
warships were sent to the ports of 
Haiti. On the contrary, Secretary 


‘J. B. Moore, Digest, Vol. 6, p. 478. 
Ibid., p. 491. 
* Ibid., p. 431. 
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Sherman weete to our minister to 
Haiti that: 


This Government is not under any obli- 
gation to become involved in the constantly 
recurring quarrels of the republics of this 
hemisphere with other states. The Monroe 
Doctrine, to which you refer, is wholly 
inapplicable to the case, and the relations 
and interests of this Government with its 
neighbors are not benefited by erroneous 
conceptions of the scope of the policy 
announced by President Monroe and since 
strictly followed.’ 


Three weeks later Secretary Sherman 
again wrote: 

You certainly should not proceed on the 
hypothesis that it is the duty of the United 
States to protect its American neighbors 
from the responsibilities which attend the 
exercise of independent sovereignty.* 


In his annual message of 1901 
President Roosevelt said: 


We do not guarantee any state against 
punishment if it misconducts itself, pro- 
vided that punishment does not take the 
form of the acquisition of territory by any 
non-American power. . . . Our people in- 
tend to abide by the Monroe Doctrine and 
to insist upon it as the one sure means of 
securing the peace of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


ResponsiBitity PLacep spy Monroe 
DoctTRINE 


Let us now examine more closely the 
second question. One hundred and 
fourteen persons expressed the opinion 
that the original Monroe Doctrine 
placed upon the United States responsi- 
bility for protecting the lives and 
property of European nationals when 
endangered in Latin America. Many 
of those who replied said that this is a 
necessary corollary of our refusal to 
permit European governments to inter- 
vene. Here again one would suppose 


that the historic record would reveal 


[bid., p. 475. 
Ibid., p. 476. 


a consistent acknowledgment on our 
part of this responsibility. This, how- 
ever, is far from being the case. 

In 1914 former Secretary Root said: 


As the Monroe Doctrine neither asserts 
nor involves any right of control by the 
United States over any American nation, 
it imposes upon the United States no duty 
toward European Powers to exercise such a 
control. It does not call upon the United 
States to collect debts or coerce conduct or 
redress wrongs or revenge injuries. 


On the same occasion former Secre- 
tary Foster said: 


The other misconception as to the fune- 
tions of the Monroe Doctrine, based upon 
the false conception that we do not permit 
force to be used by European governments, 
is that we must undertake the enforcement 
of their just claims against Mexico or other 
disorderly American republics. From the 
language of that doctrine as announced by 
President Monroe we can draw no such 
mandate, and the history of our relations 
with the American states shows that such a 
procedure on our part would be unjust, if 
not impracticable. The position of our 
Government on this phase of the subject 
has been repeatedly declared. Secretary 
Sherman, in an instruction to our minister 
in Hayti respecting the troubles between 
that country and Germany, wrote: “This 
government is not under obligation to 
become involved in the constantly recurring 
quarrels of the republics of this hemisphere 
withother states. "The Monroe Doctrine, to 
which you refer, is wholly inapplicable to the 
case.””* It is likewise a misconception of the 
doctrine to assert that it is our duty to inter- 
fere by force with the administration of the 
affairs of other American republics, when they 
fall into anarchy through their oft-recur- 
ring revolutions. 


A CLearerR Derinition NECESSARY 
Surely no further citation of evidence 
is necessary to reveal the chaotic state 
of the public mind with regard to this 
question. The recent action of the 
State Department in excluding the 


p. 475. 
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Monroe Destene from the processes of 
arbitration, therefore, opens the way 
for all kinds of abuses. Much of the 
value of the old type of arbitration 
treaty was destroyed by the exclusion 
of questions affecting national honor 
and vital interest. These phrases were 
so elastic that they could be stretched 
to cover any question which the 
Government was unwilling to arbi- 
trate. Moreover, the very utterance 
of these words by responsible govern- 
mental officials releases a flood of pa- 
triotic emotion and passion. Citizens 
might be unable to define national 
honor and vital interest, but they 
would readily fight for them. 

So far as questions concerning the 
Western Hemisphere are concerned, 
the exclusion of the Monroe Doctrine 
from arbitral processes is open to the 
same perils. These words also are 
charged with patriotic emotion and 
passion. The Doctrine might easily 
become a smoke screen behind which 
our Government could hide in the 
effort to avoid arbitration on almost 


9 


oh 


ay 
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any question affecting the Americas, 
confident of receiving the passionate 
support of its citizens. Unless the 
Monroe Doctrine is more clearly 
defined or abandoned, it may wreck 
arbitration treaties at the very hour 
when these treaties are most urgently 
needed. It seems important, there- 
fore, that several steps be taken before 
a crisis arises: 

First, a nation-wide campaign of 
education as to the real meaning and 
significance of the Monroe Doctrine 
should be inaugurated and promoted 
with vigor and thoroughness. 

Second, an effort should be made to 
induce the State Department to return 
to the original meaning of Monroe’s 
words when using the phrase, ““ Monroe 
Doctrine,” and to use other terms for 
policies subsequently developed. 

Third, a steady effort should be made 
to reduce the number of questions 
excluded from conciliation and arbitra- 
tion treaties and to enlarge the sphere 
of conference and coéperation between 

— 
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of Arbitration 


By CiypE EactetoN 


winked 


Washington Square College, New York University 


DO not wish to delve into the history 
of arbitration, but I should like 
to summarize the stages in that 
development for the purpose of ascer- 
taining to what extent the United 
States has kept pace with it. We 
revived the use of arbitration in 
modern times, in the shape of bi- 
lateral treaties formed after the quar- 
rel had arisen. But it soon became 
clear that a treaty of general arbitra- 
tion, containing a pledge made before 
the quarrel arose, to submit future dis- 
putes to arbitration, would be more con- 
ducive to peace than the old style of 
treaty, which might be entirely fore- 
stalled through the rising of angry pas- 
sions if the agreement was delayed until 
after the dispute had appeared. Such 
treaties were negotiated around the be- 
ginning of the present century; but 
nations were not willing to make them 
unlimited, and usually inserted the ex- 
ception of “national honor and vital 
interests.” This phrase has been much 
criticised; but it represented a real 
difficulty, and it led to more careful 
analysis, with the following results. 
Arbitration is a judicial process (the 
differentiation between arbitration and 
judicial settlement made in the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations and else- 
where is one of machinery rather than 
of principle). If arbitration be a 
judicial process, then it can handle only 
those questions which can be settled by 
the rules of international law—whether 
they involve national honor and vital 
interests or not. On the other hand, 
if no rule of international law existed to 
cover the situation, if political rather 


than legal questions were involved, a 
state would naturally be unwilling to 
submit in all cases to the decision of an 
arbiter who had no legal principles to 
guide him, and who must necessarily 
reach his decision in accordance with 
his own training and temperament. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DisPUTES 


When analysis had reached this 
stage, further progress became possible 
in developing machinery. An attempt 
could now be made to classify disputes; 
and in Article XIII of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, and in Article 
36 of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, at- 
tempts are made to state what matters 
are properly to be regarded as justi- 
ciable in character. Granted such a 
classification, there would seem to be 
no reason why a state should reject the 
obligation to submit disputes of a legal 
nature to arbitration, and to accept 
the award as binding. A dispute may, 
of course, arise as to whether, under the 
classification, a matter is justiciable, 
and whether, therefore, an obligation 
exists to submit it to arbitration. 
Modern treaties, such, for instance, as 
the one between Switzerland and 
Germany of 1921, provide that such a 
question shall be determined by the 
tribunal itself. Other treaties declare 
that if conciliation fails, arbitration 
should be resorted to. Some treaties go 
so far as to require the submission of all 
disputes to arbitration; but this would 
seem to derogate from the dignity of 
the term, by denominating the com- 
promises which would be necessary in 
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non-legal questions arising under the 
treaty as judicial settlement. It may 
further be suggested that, if a satis- 
factory understanding is reached as to 
the type of questions proper to be 
arbitrated, no reservations or excep- 
tions to compulsory arbitration should 
be necessary. 


Exceptions TO COMPULSORY 
ARBIT N 
! RATIO 


Such exceptions should be cared for 
by the process of conciliation, as dis- 
tinguished from arbitration. It is 
obvious that much discretion must be 
left to states in the settlement of quar- 
rels for whose adjustment no legal 
principles exist. For this category of 
cases other machinery than arbitration 
must be provided, as was recognized by 
President Wilson when negotiations for 
the Bryan peace treaties were begun. 
In explanation of these treaties it was 
stated that their object was to supple- 
ment existing arbitration treaties so as 
to cover their exceptions and to enable 
the parties to separate questions of fact 
from questions of national honor. 
The distinction was not so clearly made 
here, however, as was later done in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Article XIII of that Covenant de- 
signates the matters suitable for arbi- 
tration, and then requires all other 
questions to be submitted to the 
Council, which (Article XV) shall en- 
deavor to effect a settlement of the 
dispute. 

In more recent treaties, both arbitra- 
tion and conciliation are combined, in 
various ways, and with varied machin- 
ery. It is conceivable that further 
subdivision of disputes of the con- 
ciliation type may be made; but doubt- 
less states will reserve to themselves the 
right to determine, in such cases, 
whether they will accept the recom- 
mendations made by the conciliation 
commission. Even with such freedom 


an 


of rejection, commissions of conciliation | 
are of undoubted value in ascertaining 
facts; and it is probable that the in- 
fluence of public opinion behind the 
recommendation of such a commission 
would go far toward inducing a re- 
calcitrant state to accept the solution, | 
while at the same time leaving it free to © 
protect its honor by a refusal. ho 

One last consideration remains. It 
is only today that the realization is == 
coming to us that, even though arbi- = 
tration or other form of settlement 
should fail, it is still not essential that — 
war should follow, or be permitted to— 
follow. Individual citizens whose dis- 
putes are not covered by domestic law 
are not on that account permitted to 
resort to violence; nor does it seem 
essential that states should be per- 
mitted such a privilege. This was only 
partially recognized in the Bryan 
treaties and in the Covenant of the 
League, both of which delay hostilities — 
for a certain period of time. It was — 
more explicitly stated in the resolution — 
of the last Assembly of the League; and — 
the present Briand-Kellogg correspond- 
ence represents the heightened inter- 
est of world opinion in this phase of the 
problem. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that the proposed treaty to out- 
law war omits entirely from considera- 
tion the solution of disputes. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARBITRATION | 
Po.icy IN THE U.S. 

Let us now consider the extent to 
which the United States has kept pace 
with this development. We were, of 
course, pioneers in the early use of © 
arbitration in the nineteenth century. _ 
When treaties of general arbitration | 
were proposed, our consent was long 
delayed, and finally given with many 
reservations, such as national honor, 
the Monroe Doctrine, the debts of 
certain states, etc.; and another con- 


dition to be considered in a moment. | 
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So far as I know, the Bryan treaties 
were the first to recognize, though 
imperfectly, the distinction between 
arbitration for justiciable questions, 
and conciliation for others. They 
represented a worthy step forward; but 
in many cases they have been allowed 
to lapse, and in others, the commissions 
of conciliation have been left unap- 
pointed. Certainly, with regard to 
such treaties, we have not kept up with 
the post-war treaties between other 
states. Recently, we have taken an 
amazing step forward, much in advance 
of other states, in the proposal to out- 
law war by treaty. The proposal, 
coming from us, has met with some 
skepticism; and Mr. Kellogg has him- 
self revealed some mental reservations 
which indicate that the proposal may 
not be so broad as it originally ap- 
peared tobe. In any case, it represents 
an important advance in the mere dec- 
laration that war is illegal, no matter 
how many exceptions may finally be 
added. It does not, however, offer any 
aid in the settlement of disputes. 

Superficially, it would appear that 
the United States has kept pace fairly 
well with the development of pacific 
settlement. But the above survey 
does not take into account the emascu- 
lation of all our treaties by the Senate 
requirement that the compromis be 
approved by it; nor the unsportsman- 
like attitude which we have in recent 
years displayed. To require that the 
compromis d’arbitrage must first be 
approved by the Senate—which would 
thus be able to deny that the dispute 
falls under the terms of the treaty—is, 
as President Roosevelt said, to 


solemnly enact that there shall be another 
arbitration treaty whenever the two Gov- 
ernments decide that there shall be one 


—a truism which does seem to deserve 
the dignity of a treaty as its vehicle of 
expression. This attitude of the Sen- 
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ate is based upon an _ irresponsible 
consideration for its own prerogatives, 
and a characteristic desire to have a 
hand in everything that comes along; 
and to put such trivial considerations 
above peace and justice between 
nations is an amazingly petty attitude 
for statesmen to assume. ‘This irre- 
sponsible selfishness of the Senate is 
revealed in other fields, domestic as 
well as foreign; indeed, its preponderant 
position in our system today is little 
short of despotic. Its attitude with 
regard to our international obligations 
can not be too strongly condemned. 


UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDE Towarps 
Po.icy 

In addition to this hamstringing of 
our arbitration policy by the Senate, 
our unfavorable attitude has been 
recently revealed in many other ways. 
Our disregard for a decision of the first 
international court ever to be set up— 
the Central American Court of Justice 
—was a contributory element in the 
failure to continue that Court. We 
have protested against almost every 
decision made against us in recent 
years. We did so in the Norwegian 
Shipping Claims case; the report of the 
American British Claims Arbitration 
Tribunal contains many pages of pro- 
test; most of the decisions of the 
General Claims Commission, United 
States and Mexico, are accompanied by 
separate opinions of the American 
Commissioner, even when concurring; 
and the Special Claims Commission 
with Mexico was violently broken up 
with its very first decision, which was 
against us. Our positive stand against 
arbitration with Mexico concerning a 
point which many international law- 
yers consider highly debatable, is well 
known, and the United States did not 
commit herself to compulsory arbi- 
tration in the conference at Havana. 
The dislike thus manifested toward 
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arbitration is to be regarded as a part of 
our general dislike for any restrictions 
upon our complete freedom of action, 
and of our general assumption that we 
are always right. This attitude was 
shown in the debates with regard to our 
joing the League of Nations, and 
concerning our adherence to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 
It came out in the answer of our Secre- 
tary of State to the Conference of 
Signatories to the World Court. The 
Secretary replied to their request for 
aid in explaining our reservations that 
they were perfectly clear and needed no 
explanation, though that body of legal 
experts spent several weeks of bewilder- 
ment in attempting to ascertain just 
what the reservations do mean. The 
same attitude was apparent at the 
Opium Conference; it appeared in the 
recent discussion of disarmament, when 
the United States refused to consider 
any measures of supervision over such 
measures of disarmament as might be 
adopted. The United States is today 
one of the most nationalistic of all 
states: as André Tardieu says in a 
recent book, the United States is 


filled with an unconquerable assurance that 
alone in a shaken world they possess the 
instinct of what is right. 


Our position may be compared to that 
of a child who refuses to play unless 
everybody plays his way. We set 
ourselves up as judge and policeman 
when we are making claims against 
others; but we dislike to submit to an 
impartial judicial decision, and we 
refuse entirely coercion or supervision 
in any form. 


Dirricu.ties Nor 


UNSURMOUNTABLE 


Under such circumstances as these, it 


is difficult to construct an acceptable 
arbitration policy for the United 
States. In a recent article in the 
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would leave them free to choose the 
_ binding judicial decision of arbitration, 
. 

or the mere recommendations made by 
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American Journal of International Law, 
Dr. Charles Cheney Hyde sums up the 
difficulties which the United States 
regards as obstacles in the path of 
further progress—though they do not 
all, it would seem, meet with his entire 
approval. Certainly, it is no accept- 
able argument that competent arbi- 
trators are not available. If we can 
find men worthy of seats upon our 
Supreme Court, or the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, surely 
there should be no difficulty in finding 
arbiters capable of giving an impartial 
and well-founded decision between 
states. It is a more reasonable con- 
tention that the distinction between 
cases suitable for conciliation and cases _ 
suitable for arbitration is not clearly 


enough drawn, and that consequently | 


we can not afford to bind ourselves to 
submit to a tribunal such uncertain 
matters as immigration, or cases in 
which law and policy are closely tied up 
together. For such situations as these 
Dr. Hyde has just offered the sugges- 
tion of a joint commission. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO METHODS 


If one may be permitted to add the : “. 
method to be © 


suggestion, that the 
pursued should be left open to agree- 
ment between disputants, there would 
seem to be little reason why the United 
States, even with its present policies, 
should not enter into an unreserved 
agreement for the pacific settlement of 
disputes. 
that signatory states should be bound 
to submit all quarrels either to arbi- 
tration, on the one hand, or, on the 
other hand, to conciliation; but it 


a commission of conciliation or a joint 
commission. To such an agreement 
even a state so sensitive to its rights as 
we now appear to be could raise no 


Such a treaty might provide © 
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objection, for its rights would be fully 
protected. It would, however, be 
compelled to submit the issue at least 
for discussion and recommendation. 

Apparently, the United States is not 
willing to go further than this, if this 
far, at present. At Havana, in the 
midst of the discussion of compulsory 
arbitration, Mr. Hughes argued for a 
joint commission, though he was willing 
to consider arbitration for pecuniary 
claims. It is difficult to understand 
why the United States should not be 
willing to submit to the judicial settle- 
ment of justiciable disputes. Our 
attitude is now one of maintaining our 
position, no matter how false it may be, 
against all comers. A reservation such 
as that which the Senate added to 
several treaties submitted to it, ex- 
cepting from arbitration “any claim 
against any state of the United States” 
is equivalent to an admission of liabil- 
ity, and to a refusal to meet just obliga- 
tions. Such a position we would not 
permit a smaller state to take in op- 
position to our claims against it. Such 
reservations are undignified and wholly 
inconsistent on the part of a nation 
which professes a sincere desire for jus- 
tice and peace. 

The suggestion which I have just 
made I do not offer as an adequate 
solution of the problem, but merely as a 


rates York 
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practical solution, granted the present 
temper of the American Government, 
It would represent some slight gain 
over our present position; but it is far 
behind the standards now being set by 
other nations. Much less does it 
represent the leadership in the cause of 
arbitration which we once claimed. 
To do this, we must first come to the 
elementary position of recognizing that 
we are not always and necessarily 
right; and it should be conceded also 
that the intervention of the Senate, far 
from furnishing an infallible guide, only 
adds to the difficulty of securing peace- 
ful adjustment. Our assertion of com- 
plete liberty of action is as incompatible 
with the present interdependence be- 
tween states as is our theoretical 
principle of isolation. We are a power- 
ful state; but we are not powerful 
enough to oppose the progress of the 
world. National sovereignty, in the 
sense of unlimited freedom of action, is 
a thing of the past. States as well as 
individuals must surrender the right of 
passing judgment upon their own 
disputes and of supporting such judg- 
ments by their own might. States as 
proud as our own have been willing to 
bind themselves to submit their quar- 
rels to impartial adjudication; and it 
should be our pride to help rather than 
hinder that development. 
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T must be somewhat puzzling to the 
| ordinary layman interested in inter- 
national affairs, but not initiated into 
the technicalities of international law, 
to find that all of the arbitration trea- 
ties which the United States has entered 
into have one loophole or another of es- 
cape from the obligation to arbitrate. 
The reaction of the average citizen to 
the press reports that an arbitration 
treaty has been entered into is natu- 
rally to expect that a real obligation 
has been assumed. When, therefore, 
he finds that a treaty, such asthe arbitra- 
tion treaty of 1908, makes specific ex- 
ception of matters relating to the honor 
and vital interests of the contracting 
parties, he is somewhat taken aback. 
The agreement to arbitrate, it would 
seem, makes exception of the very sub- 
jects about which nations would be 
likely to have a serious dispute. Thus 
the loophole in the obligation to arbi- 
trate appears to be larger than the ob- 
ligation itself. 


PRactTicaL LOOPHOLES 


The same difficulty appeared in the 
Taft-Knox treaties of 1911. There the 
obligation to arbitrate was stated in 
positive terms, but the omission of non- 
justiciable disputes left a loophole 
quite as large as that of the Root trea- 
ties, although it was generally conceded 
that there was an advantage in phrasing 
the treaties so as to make the exception 
in the obligation to arbitrate as incon- 
spicuous as possible. Even the Wil- 
son-Bryan treaties of 1914-15 con- 
tained a loophole of escape. For while 
these treaties of conciliation covered 
all disputes of whatever nature, they 
nevertheless did not obligate the parties 
to accept the award of the conciliation 
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commission; so that whatever their 
merits as methods of reaching a peace- 
able solution of disputes, they were far 
from being the comprehensive agree- 
ments which they seemed to be at first 
sight. 

We now have the Kellogg-Briand 
Treaty of 1928. After reading the 
many articles in the daily press herald- 
ing the conclusion of this agreement, 
the layman finds to his surprise that it 
is little more than a combination of the 
proposed treaties of 1911 and the 
Wilson-Bryan treaties of 1914-15. His 
disappointment is natural. He had 
been led to think that at last war was to 
be really outlawed. He finds, how- 
ever, the same loopholes that he found 
before. 

In his somewhat depressing reaction 
to all these arbitration treaties, the 
average citizen, having an ideal of 
world peace, does not seem to under- 
stand that no country could sign a 
blank check agreeing to arbitrate under 
all unforeseen circumstances unless it 
trusted its neighbors much more than it 
does now. Moreover, he does not take 
into account that so long as interna- 
tional law remains in its present unde- 
veloped state, it is too much to expect a 
great nation to arbitrate under all cir- 
cumstances when it does not know the 
law which the arbitration court might 
apply to the case. Assuming, for ex- 
ample, on the part of the United States 
the sincerest desire to arbitrate future 
disputes with Japan or Mexico, it can 
hardly be expected that the United 
States would risk appearing before an 
arbitration court without knowing in 
advance what principles of law were to 
be —. to the decision of the 
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The reason for the loophole in the 
latest treaty of arbitration is to be 
found not in the fact that United States 
insists upon having its way when cer- 
tain controversies arise, but in the fact 
that in the absence of a clearrule of law, 
it may, and probably will be a better 
solution of the controversy, to attempt 
to adjust it across a conference table 
rather than to leave it to the decision of 
a court which, in framing its rules of 
decision, might depart from the inter- 
pretation of international law accepted 
by one or other of the parties. 


Retation Between LEGAL 
AND Po.iticaL QUESTIONS 


The important task for all those in- 
terested in the establishment of world 
peace is, therefore, the development of 
international law into a more adequate 
system of justice. 

A distinction has long been made by 
governments in their relations with one 
another between legal and _ political 
questions. Legal questions were, of 
course, questions to which there was a 
clear rule of law to apply. For exam- 
ple, the privileges and immunities of 
ambassadors and other public ministers 
have been well defined for more than a 
century. Should a dispute arise be- 
tween two states in respect to these 
privileges and immunities, the question 
would obviously be a legal one and 
could be submitted to arbitration with- 
out reasonable fear that one state might 
introduce some strange and unusual 
standard of decision. 

On the other hand, political ques- 
tions are questions upon which there is no 
clear rule of law, so that nations reserve 
the settlement of disputes involving 
such questions for direct negotiation 
or at best submit them to the investi- 
gation of a commission whose report 
need not be accepted as binding. 

Now it should be observed that there 
is nothing final and unchangeable about 
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political questions. A short time ago, 
in New York, Secretary Kellogg de- 
livered an address in which he made the 
statement that “Political questions, of 
course, cannot be arbitrated.” The 
phrasing of his statement was unfortu- 
nate. It suggested something sacred 
and immutable about political ques- 
tions, whereas it is well known to stu- 
dents of international law that the field 
of political questions is narrowed down 
each time an international convention 
is adopted creating a new rule of inter- 
national law. A hundred or more 
years ago it was, if you like, a political 
question when one gentleman insulted 
another. The victim of the insult 
promptly challenged the offender to a 
duel and sometimes became the victim 
of a more serious attack; but although 
killed in the duel his honor was never- 
theless saved. Such political questions 
of a domestic character have now been 
relegated to the scrap-heap, and re- 
dress, if any, must be sought by the 
law of slander or libel. Political ques- 
tions in the international field will be- 
come legal questions in much the same 


way. 
DEVELOPMENT OF 


INTERNATIONAL 


It is perhaps too much to hope that 
the conversion of political questions 
into legal questions can be accom- 
plished within a fortnight. The task is 
a difficult one and will call for scientific 
study on the part of the nations as well 
as their best goodwill and coéperation. 
But there can not be any doubt that 
the only hope in the future for closing 
up the loopholes in arbitration treaties, 
and providing for peaceful settlement 
of international disputes under all cir- 
cumstances, lies in the development of 
international law. If we are to outlaw 
war in any real sense, we must provide 
a satisfactory alternative method of 
securing justice; and we can only supply 
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this alternative by elaborating more 
definite rules of law in a number of 
fields which now give rise to frequent 
controversy. If, for example, a clearer 
and more satisfactory rule of law could 
be worked out covering the status of 
property owned by citizens of the 
United States in countries where law 
and order are less well enforced, a whole 
group of political questions would 
forthwith become legal questions. It 
is not necessary, however, to suggest 
that some difficulty will be found in 
framing a satisfactory rule on that 
point. 

It may now be asked what the 
United States is doing in respect to this. 
so necessary development of interna- 
tional law. The record of our country 
in respect to treaties of arbitration is so 
enviable a one that we might reason- 
ably expect to find our government 
taking an active part in the support of 
the new undertaking to codify interna- 
tional law. Unfortunately, however, 
the facts seem to show that we have 
been seriously delinquent in this re- 
spect. In the first place, the fact that 
the United States is not a member of 
the League of Nations has kept this 
government from coéperating officially 
with the committee of the League which 
is engaged in the task of preparing ma- 
terial for the codification of interna- 
tional law in a number of very urgent 
matters. It should be said, neverthe- 
less, that what our country has failed to 
do is being done by a committee of in- 
dividual citizens and by scientific asso- 
ciations, and it is to be hoped that the 
contribution made in this way will be 
none the less effective, although it does 
not give as great moral support to the 
undertaking as the official action of our 
government might give. 

In the second place, the United 
States has not as yet accepted member- 
ship in the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. Such membership 


CLOSING THE LOOPHOLES IN ARBITRATION TREATIES 


would not, of course, entail any obliga- 
tion of arbitration, and in that respect 
the resolution of the Senate to enter the 
Court, adopted in January, 1926, would 
not have carried us further than our 
treaties of arbitration now take us. er 
But as against this there is the fact : 
which has long been emphasized by 
scholars that one of the most effective 
ways of promoting the development of 
international law is the establishment 
of a permanent tribunal, which by its 
successive decisions must inevitably 
tend to build up an international " 
“Common Law” in the same way in 
which the common law of our own 
country has been developed by the rule 


of precedent. 
Errects oF MEMBERSHIP IN hal 


PERMANENT Court 
The formal admission of the United 


States into the Permanent Court would, 
it is believed, not only increase the 
prestige of the Court, but would lend 
the support of our country to the crea- s 
tion of those minor rules of law which 
can only be built up by the cumulative 
effect of adjudicated cases. The reser- 
vations added by the Senate to its reso- 
lution of January, 1926, were carefully 
considered by the existing members of 
the Court and accepted almost in toto. 
A few qualifications were entered and 
in respect of these the United States 
was courteously requested to reconsider 
its reservations and to see if they could 
not be modified so as to meet conditions 
which the members of the Court be- 
lieved would be necessary to its success- S. 
ful working. It is a matter of deep re- a 
gret that the courteous answer of the pe 
members of the Court to the reserva- Ve 

tions introduced by the Senate has not ~ =o 
yet met with an equally courteous re- 
ply. There was surely no reason for 
closing the door to further discussion as E> 
was done by the President on Novem- . 
ber 11, 1926. 
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the League of Nations. 


RTICLE VIII of the Covenant of 
the League provided for “the 
reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national 
safety.”” It further required the Ex- 
ecutive Council to 
determine for the consideration and 
action of the several governments, 
what military equipment and arma- 
ment is fair and reasonable in propor- 
tion to the scale of forces laid down in 
the program of disarmament; and these 
limits when adopted shall not be ex- 
af ceeded without the permission of the 
Executive Council. 


This article offered hope to those who 
were anxious to get the world on a 
peace footing. But definite action 
under Article VIII was delayed for five 
years. Formal official notices were no 
doubt sent to the members of the 
League and some consideration given 
to the subject. But other matters 
were exigent, and it was not until 1924 
that the matter came sharply up when 
the Geneva Protocol, based upon Arbi- 
tration, Security and Disarmament, 
was evolved, only to be set aside. In 
the meantime, the Washington Con- 
ference in 1922 had given a demonstra- 
tion of how a disarmament agreement 
might be promptly obtained; and by 
the Locarno Conference as between 
France and Germany, the question of 
arbitration and security was largely 
removed, without stressing the techni- 
cal features of disarmament. 


Disarmament 


Hon. Henry W. Tart, 
New York City 

Author: The League of Nations; The Treaty in the Senate; Japan and the Far East Confer- 
ence; Relations Between Japan and America—Effect of the Disarmament Conference, and 


other papers. Co-author with Hon. William H. Taft, Hon. George W. Wickersham and 
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PLANS FOR PEACE 


In the development of thought on 
the subject, instead of disarmament 
being dealt with primarily as a prin- 
cipal feature of plans for permanent 
peace, it is becoming more evident that 
the best way of obtaining permanent 
peace is to provide measures for arbi- 
tration of differences and the securing 
of nations from aggression. The idea 
of the nations disarming to “the lowest 
point consistent with national safety,” 
and treating afterwards to obtain 
compacts concerning arbitration and 
measures for security, seems to some 
statesmen impracticable. But that 
view has not been always adopted in 
practice, and it is interesting to inquire 
how experiments in dealing with tech- 
nical disarmament before creating an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence by 
wise methods of statesmanship have 
succeeded. Of such experiments we 
had the unfortunate Three-Power Con- 
ference at Geneva, which ended in 


irreconcilable differences as to technical . 


discussions little understood by the lay 
public. Then there was the discussion 
in the Fifth Session of the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Con- 
ference last March, when the Soviet 
Government proposed general, com- 
plete and immediate disarmament. 
The view of all of the members of the 
Commission, for a variety of reasons, 
was opposed to even considering the 
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proposal of the Soviet delegates “as a 
basis for its work, which work must be 
pursued along the lines already mapped 
out.” This resolution was adopted by 
the Commission, with the German and 
the Soviet delegates voting against it. 
In the debate by members of the Com- 
mission, I was struck by the fact that 
none of the speakers thought it perti- 
nent to mention the methods of the 
Washington Conference, or the spirit 
of Locarno, though the method of pro- 
cedure proposed by the Soviet dele- 
gates, particularly their alternative 
proposition, bore some resemblance 
to that adopted at Washington. 
Their first proposal was quite imprac- 
ticable because it took no account of the 
question of security; but more particu- 
larly because it was not predicated 
upon the establishment of a spirit of 
amity among the nations, a circum- 
stance of vital importance in connec- 
tion with the Soviet Republic, because 
it has no sentiment of friendliness to 
any of the other countries that were 
represented in the Preparatory Com- 
mission, and they lacked confidence in 
its motives. 


Sprrit oF SUSPICION IN EvuRoPE 


It will be recalled that in the Wash- 
ington Conference, there was no Pre- 
paratory Commission, and the proposal 
of the United States to reduce the 
armament of the capital ships came to 
the other nations in the Conference as a 
surprise as great as that of the Soviet 
delegates to the Preparatory Commis- 
sion; and yet an agreement was arrived 
at. if not instantaneously, at least 
without a protracted discussion which 
might have prolonged the Conference 
until the spirit of compromise had been 


_ dissipated. What made the Washing- 


ton Conference a success was that it 

did not drift into a technical discussion 

of comparative armaments to the ex- 


clusion of friendly negotiations as to 
agreements for arbitration and pro- 
visions for security. If there had been 
a preparatory conference of experts 
before the main conference, is it 
probable that the results would have 
been as fortunate? I believe that a 
salutary lesson may be learned from 
the Washington Conference. The 
danger in Europe is that the spirit of 
suspicion of each other continues t 
prevail. That increases the difficulties 
of arriving at any basis of disarma- 
ment. Some trustfulness must be 
entertained, and nothing does more 
good than the willingness of one nation 
to take some chances that other nations — 
will act in good faith. 2) ee 

SENTIMENT OF JAPAN 

At the time of the Washington Con- 
ference, many Americans entertained — 
a suspicion as to the bellicose nature of | 
the Japanese and as to the intentions 
of the Japanese Government, and the 
Japanese were led to believe that we 
had imperialistic designs. Yet our a 
Government, relying upon the good ss 
faith of Japan, refrains from fortifying 
the Philippines or the Island of 
Guam, and Japan reduces her arma- 
ment. Some strategists believe that 
we have rendered ourselves defenseless 
in the Orient. But the very fact that 
we have disregarded the element of 
security, and relied on no other sanc- 
tion than that involved in the agree- 
ment of the Japanese Government con- 
cerning the method of settling future 
differences, completely changed the — 
sentiment among the Japanese public 
concerning our good faith. And we > 
constantly refer to the effect upon the 
peaceful relations between England and _ 
this country, that we both agree that es) 
the far-flung frontier between Canada © 
and the United States shall remain 
unfortified and undefended. 
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_ But we do not always deal with our 
international relations upon broad 
statesmanlike principles. We fall into 
the habit of weighing in a fine balance, 
considerations of security; we permit 
our technicians to make close mathe- 
matical calculations concerning a bal- 
ance of warlike power; and England 
falls into the same old-fashioned habit. 
This was illustrated in the last con- 
ference between our two countries 
when the question of tonnage of our 
cruisers, and the size of the guns on the 
cruisers, led to a difference of opinion 
among technicians which in turn led to 
the breakdown of the conference and 
the resignation of the principal British 
member of the delegation. 

Is there not too much refinement by 
experts as to what constitutes security? 
Do not preparatory conferences do 
more harm than good? Should not, as 
some one has said, experts “be on tap, 
but not on top”? Is not the crystalli- 
zation of technical opinion a menace to 
a broad statesmanlike treatment of 
peace negotiations? 

Security is a highly complicated 
matter. If a settlement is attempted 
upon the basis of mathematical calcula- 
tion, many things must be taken into 
account. A country’s population, its 
traditions and temperament, its geo- 
graphical location, its climate, its 
economic and financial resources, and a 
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ing military power or causing military 
weakness,—all these things must be 
considered. The problem is of infinite 
difficulty. Mathematical calculations 
in relation to technical matters are 
easier, although military and naval 
officers too frequently cannot them. 
selves agree, and particularly on the 
point whether the amount of armament 
claimed by one nation to be nece 

is merely defensive or readily made 
offensive. Wise statesmanship takes 
account of and gives due weight to such 
things as these, but knows better than 
the technicians the extent to which 
they are to be considered in making 
international arrangements for the 
preservation of the peace of the 
world. 

If it could happen that, as at the 
Washington Conference, three great 
nations like England, Japan and Amer- 
ica, should make some definite proposal 
for reduction of naval armaments, 
themselves giving evidence of their 
good faith in attempting to put the 
world upon a peace basis, they will 
have advanced far along the road 
towards mutual confidence. If they 
should at once propose the very mini- 
mum of such armament, without the 
disturbing and confusing preliminary 
consideration of the subject, and with- 
out the risk of technical differences, we 
should immediately have introduced 
into the negotiation that atmosphere of 
mutual confidence which went so far to 
make the Washington Conference a 


success. 
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‘HE nations of the world are con- 

fronted by a situation which is a 
proverbial dilemma with two horns. 
The Treaty of Versailles imposed 
disarmament upon Germany and her 
allies down to the point held necessary 
for internal defense. In accordance 
with the imposition, the so-called 
Central Powers have been disarmed 
and none of them has navy or army of 
sufficient size to menace other nations. 
These humiliating terms of the treaty 
were softened by the solemn agreement 
of the allied victors in the Great War 
that they would disarm themselves to 
the same degree. The first horn of the 
dilemma is, therefore, the honorable 
pledge of the Allies to disarm them- 
selves. The second horn is that the 
Allies do not feel so much inclined to 
virtue in 1928 as they did in 1919, when 
the treaty was written and they were 
sore troubled and war weary. They 
now would like to wriggle out of that 
pledge if a successful camouflage of 
reasonableness could be thrown over 
the process. 

The Allies might delude themselves 
into a belief that the pledge could not 
be carried out, since, as Caesar said, 
“Men believe that which they wish”’; 
and they might deceive the people, 
since great men have repeatedly 
charged them with stupidity; but in the 
forum of the League of Nations stands 
Germany, quite clear brained on one 
point at least, and she has no intention 
of permitting the Allies to forget their 
agreement. Herr Bernstorff vocifer- 
ously contends, in tones and logic that 
have literally rung around the world, 
that the Allies must either disarm or 
permit Germany to arm. Thus the 


~The Outlawry of War 


By Carrie CHapMan Catt 
Chairman, National Committee on the Cause and Cure of War 


second horn of the dilemma is com- 
plete. 
Naturally, the hangovers from primi-— 
tive times of fear, distrust, tradition, = = = 
and the habit of war, together withthe — 
slogan ‘Since men always have fought, 
they always will,” combine to form a 
powerful resistant to all thinking about 
disarmament. To thinking thus al- 
ready beclouded, are added three very 
practical situations that are not dis- 
cussed in public debate, but serve as _ 
effective deterrents to forward actionin 
the back of the minds of statesmen. . 


PRACTICAL SITUATIONS 


1. The Great War, in which half the 

nations of the world were engaged, 
drove nations to increase their muni- 
tions to the highest limit of quantity 
and variety that their financial credit, _ 
often much attenuated, would permit. 
While some of this armament, slightly 
out of fashion and shop-worn, has been 
sold on credit to smaller nations— 
notably China—which, in consequence, - 
have been able to keep small wars 
going, and some of it has been de 
stroyed, the great bulk is stored i; 


where at enormous cost, with billions rat 
invested in it; billions, too, for which = 
bonds are outstanding; billions which | 
must be raised by oppressive taxation © 
in many lands through successive © 
generations. War lords who have 
no faith in a world of peace will pre- 
serve at any cost these precious ac- — 
cumulations of war materials from the — 
destructive threats of disarmament. 
2. Dark hints were heard at the close 
of the Great War concerning surprises — 
of more deadly agencies of destruction 
had the war continued another year. 
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The close of the war did not bring an 
end of the challenge to inventors and 
manufacturers. Germany introduced 
submarines during the war and kept 
the world at bay until her enemies were 
equipped with them. Now every na- 
tion has spent many millions in im- 
proving this new form of armament. 
The submarine has traveled around the 
world since 1918; its structure and 
apparatus are more perfect; its tor- 
pedoes more deadly, and it now carries 
guns. 

Germany startled the world with its 
Big Bertha. It is alleged that each of 
the Great Powers is now equipped with 
a bigger Bertha that can be fired at 
longer range and that carries heavier 
projectiles. 

Great Britain astounded Germany 
with its tanks. Now all the nations 
have them; bigger, carrying larger 
guns, more destructive and terrifying. 
Types of munitions go out of fashion 
as rapidly as a lady’s bonnet. Ex- 
amples of the evolution of the private’s 
gun, for instance, from the flintlock of 
our Revolutionary fathers to the latest 
rifle, would fill a large room in a 
museum. 

The fact of continual change chal- 
lenges the inventor, intrigues the manu- 
facturer, and invites the cupidity of the 
investor. The continuous appeal to 
carry preparations forward, with the 
new improvements, the new inventions, 
the new schemes, the possible sur- 
prises, and to try them out in another 
war is an enormous power which is 
stimulating the building of armament 
in this time of peace instead of cutting 
it down, as the honorable pledges of 
nations demand. 

8. Statesmen in all the so-called 
great nations now leading the world in 
industry, trade, and finance see the 
futility of such nations making war 
upon each other. They are calculating 
the advantage of composing th 
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rivalries and yielding to each other pe 
some share in the international place in St 
the sun. They even consider a sunny 48 
corner for Germany, for they recognize 

the unpleasant fact that if the war “ 


habit goes on, they may lose their own 
bright sphere in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to drive out a rival. Yet this 
encouraging fact does not persuade 
statesmen to make haste in fulfilling 
their pledge to Germany. There is a 
reason. 

Every great power is now a virtual 
empire. Its possessions include its 
homeland, plus colonies and depend- 
encies. Some of these holdings were 
won by bold imperialism when nations 
scrambled for territory; some have 
more recently been acquired through 
the new variety of imperialism known 
as economic penetration. The facts 


are that it is as necessary to “good | ‘a 
form” for nations stepping forwardto  ¥8 
possess a colonyortwoasforarchman ‘ac 
to ride in an automobile. “Keeping as b 
up with Lizzie” is an infection not ™ 
confined to neighborhoods. The pos- | Kt. 
session of a colony, or a string of | 0 
colonies, is the first long step toward | the| 
becoming a big nation; the second, to | Pe 
jostle other trade nations out of its | mt 
markets and to steal theirs. a pl 
storr 
DEPENDENCIES OF SuPER-Nations | tacti 
More than one-half the world’s land | Peac 
surface and two-thirds of the world’s Mtr 
population are included in the de- of pr 
pendencies of the super-nations. Ac ‘trun 
cording to Dr. Parker Thomas Moon in WI 
“Imperialism and Politics,” the ex- | store 
ports of the United States to our own = ‘W@F | 
and other colonies amounted in 1900 to hand, 
less than one-fifth of a billion dollars; 
in 1920 to more than a billion anda “40 
half. Exports to colonies were multi- the hi 
plied by 8.8; other exports by 54.  ™or 
Non-European countries absorbed only | ™4Y 
23 per cent of the exports of the United collec 
States before 1900; but in friend 
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percentage of exports of the United 
States to non-European countries was 
48.8 per cent. 

The struggle for trade in Asia, 
Africa, and the Islands of the Sea has 
become a great game which certain 
men of large affairs enjoy as others do 
golf. It grows more intense and 
desperate with each year. It calls for 
strategy, clever moves, aggression. 
It is not always played by church rules. 
“Nations are much like people,” says 
one humorist; “when they get big, they 
can do things they would have been 
spanked for when little.” This com- 
ment applies to many things done in 
modern trade. Trade is a game that 
sometimes calls for military aid, and 
this fact is the chief cause of hesitancy 
todisarm. When certain citizens of a 
great nation are pushing the cotton 
trade, for example, in a huge market, it 
is gratifying to these affluent merchant 
traders that the navy of their nation is 
as big as that of any other trader push- 
ing the cotton trade in the same mar- 
ket. Or when a little nation is being 
economically penetrated, and regarding 
the process as something like a surgical 
operation without an anaesthetic, the 
interest on a loan may be overdue, or 
a preélection campaign may become 
stormy, and it is then considered ‘useful 
tactics to anchor a warship in the 
peaceful blue waters of its chief harbor. 
In truth, a navy is an inevitable source 
of pride to its own nation and an in- 
strument of impertinence to neighbors. 

When a warship is built, it must be 
stored somewhere to be ready for the 
war which it is to serve, and the only 
handy place to store a warship is on the 
sea. It might as well be in one harbor 
asanother. The effect of a warship in 
the harbor of a small nation is said to be 
“moral.” When a debt is overdue, it 
may be valuable as a moral aid to 
collection, but its effect on neighborly 
friendship is unmoral 
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and unhappy. Imagine a mortgagor 
driving up in his luxurious limousine 
and parking before your front gate 
when and if you delayed the interest on 
the mortgage he held on your little 
house and garden. You might not be 
able to fight; but you would feel like it. 
Many a warship “sitting pretty” on a 
blue sea under the brilliant sun has 
stirred up enough war spirit to supply 
another World War. Warships make 
trouble when they least intend it. 

Another reason for wanting a navy is 
that in all dependencies an incipient — 
revolution is fermenting. Apparently 
no people, however primitive, trust 
completely an overlord of another race, — 
however superior. Although the w > 
race has talked more eloquently than 
others of the brotherhood of man, there 
are few, if any, individuals who have — 
been able to put the theory into notice- 
able practice. The superiority com- _ 
plex never fails to make itself felt and 
the inferiority complex responds eter- 
nally with resentment. 

That one-third of all the people in the 
world may have and may hold these 
outlying posts containing two-thirds of | 
all the people; that they may keep the 
population reasonably content and 
quiet, augment trade, sow and reap > 
dollars, are the chief aims of the super- os 
nation. ““The white man’s burden” 
theory was once a sparkling bubble, 
glittering bright for the poet and the 
theorist, and a challenge to the mis- 
sionary. But, alas, it has been sadly 
punctured by closer scrutiny of hard 
business. Big business in all lands 
wants a navy and an army at its right 
hand and a warmly coéperative govern- 
ment to order them into action. Thus, 
war hangs ever threatening on the 
wings of colonial trade, and when great 
men meet in naval or general disarma- 
ment conferences confronted by the 
need to carry out the pledge to Ger- 
many and her allies, there arises in the 
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back of their minds these three con- 
siderations, the greatest of which is the 
rivalry of trade. Their vision of the 
task becomes so blurred that their 
responses are chiefly notable for vague 
inconclusiveness. 


EFrrect OF THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


The recent naval conference at 
Geneva is a fair example. It ended 
futilely, with a practically universal 
belief in the United States that Great 
Britain was stubbornly ambitious to 
break the agreement of the 5:5:3 ratio 
and maintain the greatest navy in the 
world; at the same time all Great 
Britain lays the cause of failure upon 
the untoward ambition of this country, 
which, they say, wants not parity but 
superiority. The effect of the con- 
ference is nothing done toward dis- 
armament, an irritated distrust be- 
tween the countries, and a threat of 
naval competition. The facts are that 
each of the three nations approached 
the problem with the thought and 
belief in probable war and not with the 
determination to codperate in bringing 
a reign of certain peace. This situa- 
tion has been aggravated by the pro- 
posed big naval program of our own 
country. ‘Tt is doubtful if disarmament 
conferences can or will make much 
progress through direct discussion of 
disarmament itself. It will be of little 
avail for technicians, who alone can 
determine the manner in which, by 
degrees, the nations can proportion- 
ately reduce armament, to meet for 
this purpose while the political and 
commercial minds of their nations are 
centered upon probably war and prep- 
arations for imagined defense. 

Disarmament is more political in 
character than military, and more 
psychological than political. Success- 
ful and effective disarmament will come 
sooner if the approach is through another 
avenue than a disarmament conference. 
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It is well at this point to recall that 
war is probably the oldest institution 
known to man. It is older than mar- 
riage and preceded the time when men 
recognized their fatherhood of children. 
War in the probable thousands of years 
intervening has been continuous, the 
preparations constant. Peace has been 
only a temporary cessation of war. 
It is a mighty evolution from fists and 
stones to Big Berthas, but the spirit is 
the same. War has grown into an uni- 
versally established, honored institu- 
tion supported by all the power of 
every government. A Department of 
War and the Navy makes ready for it. 
In democratic governments where “the 
people rule,” there is no vote as to 
whether there shall be war or not, and 
when war begins, little vestige of self- 
government remains. Dictatorships, 
not only of all the affairs of the nation 
but also of the wills of the people, take 
possession. When men are needed, 
they may be and are conscripted; when 
money is needed, taxes compel it to 
come; men or women who disagree with 
the war policy may be and are arrested 


and thrown into jail, in many lands, 


without trial or hearing. This is a 
condition possessing all people since 
time immemorial. What I want to 
make clear is that war is an institution 
and peace is not; peace is merely the 
negative of war. There is no authority 
to support peace, and it can neither 
conscript men nor money. 

Andrew W. Mellon, in the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, and 
submitted to Congress in November, 
assigned 82 per cent of the Federal 
expenditures for 1927 to past and 
future wars. That is, eighty-two cents 
out of every dollar paid in Federal 
taxes by the people of the nation goes 
to the maintenance of the institution 
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of war. 


The amount of money spent 
on peace by our nation is so small it has 
never been named in the budget. 

Not only is war an aggressive and 
established institution, but it has be- 
come a vested interest by which for- 
tunes are made and by which millions 
of people earn their daily bread. Such 
people build ships, preserve food, make 
munitions, manufacture clothes, and 
what not. The government, at the 
close of the Great War, estimated that 
a possible 21,000 millionaires had been 
made in our own country. One muni- 
tion plant, it was alleged in the press, 
made a profit of approximately a 
hundred million dollars during the war. 
The amounts are of no consequence; 
the important thing is that there are 
yast investments in war and none in 
peace. 

I am not trying to make out a case 
against war, but to show that when 
men meet to reduce the power of an 
institution so securely established in 
law and tradition and so completely 
bound up with the profits of business, 
they are met by resistance too emphatic 
to be easily overcome. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS ESSENTIAL 


To this resistance is added a curious 
but powerful helper. It seems too 
simple and too silly to hold back the 
progress of the world, and yet, this is 
what it actually does. The obstacle is 
merely the absence of definitions of 
words that are necessary to compacts 
of disarmament or to treaties for per- 
manent peace. ‘Treaties of arbitration 
are often weak and unworthy public 
confidence, which doubts if they will 
hold in time of stress, because they 
exclude such subjects as national honor, 
domestic concern, vital interests; yet 
none of these terms has been inter- 
nationally defined and no two nations 
would probably agree upon a definition. 
The United States often excludes the 
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Monroe Doctrine, our own 
nor any other nation quite knows what 
it is. 

In disarmament conferences it i 
necessary to define “adequate” salt 
defense. Disarmament would natu- 
rally proceed down to the point neces- 
sary for adequate self-defense. But 
who can determine when a nation is 
prepared adequately for self-defense? 

The great need as a preliminary to 
disarmament and as a preliminary to 
the erection of a dependable peace 
institution is an international parlia- 
ment with authority to agree upon a 
few definitions—the vocabulary need 
scarcely exceed fifty words, beginning 
with the word war itself. What is war 
and when is the use of force war? At 
present conferences meet to discuss — 
disarmament and, with no authority to 
define words to be used in compacts, 
may expend the entire time of the 
conference discussing futilely the mean- 
ing of such terms. The beginning of | 
an international dictionary would as- 
sist a disarmament conference far more 
than any other contribution that could _ 
be made. If the first law passed by 
such an international parliament, to be 
called by the League of Nations or a 
combination of Powers, was a com- 
mandment “There shall be no more 
war,” it is clear that disarmament 
would follow speedily, and as Lloyd 
George comments, “there could be no 
more competition in cruisers.” 


UNDETERMINED Poticy HINDERS 


The question of sanctions, an unde- 


termined policy hinders disarmament. 
Roughly one may say that about one- 
half the world believes that force must 
be brought to bear upon the nation — 
which may break its solemn agreement 
not to go to war; the other half believes 

that the united moral power of all the 


nations will suffice to hold any nation an Gn 
to full compliance with its agreement. 
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That question calls for much talk and 
many conferences. 

Before the Great War there was no 
positive machinery for peace. The 
Hague Tribunal and arbitration trea- 
ties, usually of advisory character, only 
a beginning. The League of 

Jations, through which fifty-five na- 
tions have agreed to arbitrate their 
differences under a pledge not to resort 
to war, was a phenomenal step forward. 
When the Covenant was written, 
thirty-two nations, just half of the 
entire world, had emerged from the 
most terrible war in all history.| They 
were still timorous and distrustful, and 
between the lines one senses the lack of 
confidence in their own pledges. There 
is in most countries a minority bit- 
terly opposed to the League of Na- 
tions because it did not come forth with 
a bolder pronouncement. Since the 
Covenant was written, however the 
world has moved, and pacts of Locarno 
and those between other nations— 
notably those solicited by Switzerland 
and Sweden—have closed gaps in the 
arbitration commitments of the League. 
The multilateral group treaty proposed 
by Secretary Kellogg, with its pledge to 
renounce war among the signatories 
and to find peaceful methods for the 
settlement of any dispute arising, will 
go far to prepare the way for disarm- 
ament. Such a treaty between the 
big naval powers—the only nations 
equipped with men and money enough 
for a big war—must produce a psycho- 
logical reaction that will give a new 
viewpoint to politics and lend a bolder 
spirit to disarmament conferences. 

With treaties frankly expressed and 
honorably ratified renouncing war, war 
between the European and American 
nations would in a generation or so 
become a wholly discarded habit. 

Not so in the Pacific and the fields 
of economic exploitation. War, how- 
ever, cannot solve the problems here. 


t : livel blicity section for 
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Economic conferences should and prob- 
ably will arbitrate the rivalry between 
nations for markets. 

Imagine John Doe, American, rich, 
energetic, and ambitious. Kingships 
and kingdoms are no longer fashion- 
able and banditry on a grand scale no 
longer offers adventure, so he decides to 
build a world rubber trust as the most 
inviting road to power. At the same 
moment, Richard Roe, British, equally 
rich and vacuous as to a life work, 
conceives the same aim; and each 
starts in a different dependency of his 
respective country and in time each 
achieves a monopoly and then dis- 
covers the other impertinently blocking 
his path to world control. Like Alex- 
anders or Napoleons they pit them- 
selves against each other. Meanwhile 
we, the suppliant people of these 
respective lands, having been taxed to 
maintain a great navy with its accom- 
paniment of marines, airplanes, bombs, 
poison gas, etc., in order to be ready, 
now come forward with banners flying 
to back our particular magnate, under 
the usual cry of “ protection to life and 
property.” This is the economic and 
military situation as it is. The ex- 
ample is far less fatuous than it sounds. 
If there is another war, it will be quite 
as sordid, but not so simple as this 


example. 
GENERAL SOLUTION 


My solution of the disarmament 
question is to proceed by a flank move- 
ment to build up a peace institution 
that will be positive and aggressive, 
not negative; compacts that will em- 
ploy the word sHALL, not may; put the 
peace institution under the State De- 
partment and develop that Depart- 
ment into an active unafraid power for 
peace. Give the new peace institution 
some of the eighty-two cents per dollar 
now going to the war institution and 
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» arbitration as there is for a big navy. ship in fresh waters. Why have 
n Keep the building going until con- armaments, men will say, when war has 
fidence in the positive aggressiveness of gone out of fashion? Some of you 
h, peace produces in all the advanced may say that the abolition of war is an 
ps countries the sense of security, as it impossible ideal. I say it is as reseed 
a- certainly will. Disarmament will fol- to come as that the sun will rise to- i 
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S an ex-service man and as an 

American citizen I feel that we 
have failed to keep the faith with those 
who paid the supreme sacrifice in the 
World War, to carry out our pledges to 
make it a war to end war as far as 
humanly possible. It is our duty to 
strive to prevent wars, to outlaw wars, 
and to do away with this curse of man- 
kind. There is an overwhelming desire 
for peace among the thinking people 
throughout the world because they 
know that there is no human excuse for 
the barbaric, savage and antiquated 
method of settling international dis- 
putes, by bloodshed and the killing of 
our fellowmen. It is now ten years 
since the Armistice, yet war as an 
institution is just as legitimate as it has 
been since the dawn of history. If the 
Emperor of Japan declared war on us 
tomorrow it would be just as legal and 
lawful as for American citizens to be- 
long to a church or to send their chil- 
dren to public schools. 

Have we already forgotten that 
there were ten million selected men of 
the enlightened nations slaughtered in 
the World War, five million more 
maimed and hundreds of billions of 
dollars of the savings of generations 
consumed for destructive purposes? 
We have done nothing, attempted 
nothing to destroy the legality of the 
war system. The only time to fight 
war and to try to prevent future wars is 
in time of peace. 


A Proposat To RENouncE 


Secretary Kellogg has submitted a 
proposal to the six leading nations to re- 


The Renunciation of War 


By Hamiton Fisu, Jr. 
Member of Congress from New York 


nounce war as an instrument of policy, 
Here is a program that the peace-loving 
people of the world can agree upon. 
The hopes and aspirations of humanity 
are written into this proposal. If the 
six leading powers will mutually agree 
to renounce war, except for self-defense, 
the peace societies can get ready to 
disband. The Multilateral Treaty pre- 
sented by Secretary Kellogg to outlaw 
war goes far beyond the wildest dreams 
of the League of Nations, but does not 
interfere with any commitments under 
the League. The substitution of ar- 
bitration, mediation, conciliation and 
judicial processes for arbitrament by 
bloodshed is not visionary or imprac- 
tical. It is nothing more than a great 
humane proposal for the benefit of 
humanity and the maintenance of 
civilization. 

Great Britain, Germany and Italy 
have already accepted in principle the 
Kellogg proposal to outlaw war. It is 
confidently expected that Japan will 
gladly adhere to the covenant. The 
entire civilized world is waiting to hear 
the answer of France. Will the old 
style of diplomacy and the antiquated 
system of military alliances prevail over 
world public opinion? The French 
people are peace-loving and M. Briand, 
the French Foreign ‘Minister, initiated 


the proposal to renounce war between | 


France and the United States a year 
ago last April. It is inconceivable that 
the French Government will now insist 
that all nations must sign the treaty to 
mutually renounce war before it can be 
effective. Any such delay or attempt 
to secure the official ratification of all 
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nations would be the death knell of the 
Kellogg proposal. 

The conscience of the thoughtful peo- 
ple of the world is awake to the obliga- 
tion to promote peace and woe to the 
nation that stands in the way, even 
though that nation be France, our tra- 
ditional friend. The people of the 
world are awake to the horrors and folly 
of the war system and united in de- 
manding its abolition. No nation or 
people will want to take the responsi- 


bility of blocking the road to peace or — 
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Renunciation or War 


preventing the leading nations of the 
world from combining to outlaw war 
and thereby turning their undivided 
efforts to abolishing ignorance, poverty, 
disease and crime, the four great re- 
maining enemies of mankind. Let us 
unite in support of true International 
Christianity and write into a treaty 
this international desire for world 
peace, this vision of a better world in 
which reason and justice will be substi- 
tuted for violence and war among 
civilized 
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AR is the most terrible scourge 

that afflicts humanity. The 
greatest irony of our boasted civiliza- 
tion is that it is still led captive behind 
the chariot of the god of war. 

Peace is the crown of civilization. 
The assurance of a just and lasting 
peace would be the greatest blessing 
ever conferred on mankind. 


Taree Proposep Roaps to PEACE 


There are three roads, which hu- 
manity is invited to take and which we 
are told will lead us towards the temple 
of peace that shines afar from its lofty 
heights and beckons us on. There are 
three lines of attack against the forces 
of Mars. 

Each of these proposed plans for 
abolishing war has its especial cham- 
pion and sponsor among the great 
nations or groups of powers. 

First, we have the proposal to outlaw 
war, which originated with and is 
championed by the United States. 
This would probably involve some 
form of codification of international law 
and the establishment of a tribunal for 
the settlement of justiciable disputes, 
the decisions of which would be based 
upon such code. 

Secondly, the covenant of the League 
of Nations, which rests upon the princi- 
ple that disputes between nations 
should be settled by the maintenance 
of the status quo and the peace of the 
world by economic pressure or force of 
arms. 

Thirdly, we have the recent proposal 
made by the Soviet Government of 
disarmament, to be accomplished as 
speedily and completely as possible. 


The Roads to Disarmament 


By Hon. Henry R. 
Congressman-at-large for Illinois 


It can hardly be claimed that dis- 
armament is the sole or even the most 
important road leading to peace. It is 
negative rather than affirmative. 
Nevertheless, it should not be belittled 
for that reason. It is as important for 
the farmer first to clear his raw land as 
it is for him later to plant his crop. 

Disarmament is one of many changes 
which will have to take place before the 
world can rid itself of war. In order to 
achieve success the attack upon the 
enemy’s forces should be made all along 
the line of battle, and disarmament is a 
vital point in that line. 

At first blush the prospects would 
not appear especially bright for any 
movement in the direction of disarma- 
ment. Despite the declarations in its 
covenant, the League of Nations has 
accomplished practically nothing in 
bringing about disarmament. The 
Geneva Conference ended in total 
failure. The recent proposal of the 
Soviet Union was so lightly, if not 
scornfully, received by most of the 
great powers as to induce the belief 
that the world was not prepared for 
any considerable reduction of arma- 
ment. 


Forces WorkKING To Brine Asout 
DIsARMAMENT 


In spite of every discouragement, 
however, I believe that there are great 
fundamental forces at work, the influ- 
ence of which will sooner or later have 
its effect upon future armaments. It 
has been well said that “nothing suc- 
ceeds like success."” Disarmament has 
been achieved and the inference there- 
fore will be drawn that it may in the 
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future be —/ a success in a yet wider 
field than ever before. 

True, such forms of disarmament are 
only partial and on a‘strictly limited 
scale, but still the success attained 
gives great hope for the future. 

The international boundary between 
the United States and Canada, which 
for over one hundred years has been 
unguarded by a fort, a soldier or a gun, 
is one shining example of successful 
disarmament. 

The Washington Conference is 
another. Although it dealt solely with 
capital ships and left untouched other 
problems of disarmament, yet it 
marked the beginning of a new era. 
For the first time in the history of the 
world, great nations, by their chosen 
representatives, met about the council 
table and were able to agree upon a 
limitation and reduction of armament, 
to take a naval holiday, to lighten the 
burden of their taxpayers by many 
millions of dollars and to turn the 
thoughts of men, at least for the time 
being, away from preparation for war 
and in the direction of peaceful com- 
merce and industry. 

Again the advance of science will 
tend to do away with armaments. It 
may well be that in the not far distant 
future battleships and cannons will 
be rendered obsolete. Mighty arma- 
ments will be replaced, if war is to 
continue, by the chemical laboratories, 
where the asphyxiating gases and 
deadly poisons will be concocted, with 
which conflicts of the future will be 
waged. 

Moreover, economic forces in the 
long run are well-nigh irresistible, and 
it is likely that they will in the end 
exert a most potent influence against 
great armaments. Those nations 
which, like Germany, have been com- 
pelled to disarm, will be thereby re- 
lieved of such a staggering weight that 
they will hold a position of great ad- 


vantage over Staite nations which myst 
still bear the colossal burdens of pre- 
paredness for war. The peoples who 
are taxed to maintain armaments will 
note the difference, and sooner or later 
are likely to insist on a lightening of 


their burdens. 
a 


Recently we had an example of the 
power of public opinion when aroused 
on the subject of increased armament. 
This happened in connection with the 
program of naval construction laid 
before Congress at its present session. 
At the outset it seemed as if nothing 
could stop a wave of sentiment in favor 
of a great program of naval construc- 
tion. But then came what amounted 
almost to an upheaval of public senti- 
ment in opposition to an extreme ex- 
penditure on new cruisers, which was so 
powerful that Congress was at once 
constrained to take heed and to adopt a 
moderate program of construction. 

Finally, the reception given to the 
proposal of the Soviet Government for 
immediate and total disarmament, and 
later for a reduction of armaments by 
degrees, was not so wholly unfavorable 
as might perhaps have been expected. 
The comments of many leading news- 
papers at the time were far from un- 
favorable. 

The most significant thing, however, 
of all, to my mind, was the total failure 
on the part of those who scornfully 
rejected the Soviet proposal to assign 
any good reason for rejecting it. 
Litvinov’s jibe has remained unan- 
swered, when in his address he said:— 


INFLUENCE OF PuBLIc 


On the one hand the criticism of our 
proposal was based upon deep international, 
mutual suspicion, upon the assumption that 
a solemnly adopted international conven- 
tion is inevitably bound to be violated. On 
the other hand we are being told: when two 
ne ighbors, armed to the teeth, give a solemn 
promise not to attack each other, then they 
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believe that a fight is impossible. But 
when these neighbors, in addition to their 
solemn promise, engaged themselves to 
disarm and actually do disarm, then we are 
told that this will not only not increase, 
but, on the contrary, even diminish the 
security. 


CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS 


"There are certain conditions that 
must be met before any success in the 
matter of disarmament can be achieved. 
First, disarmament must be mutual. 
As Abraham Lincoln once said: 


A house divided against itself cannot 
stand; I believe that this nation cannot 
permanently endure half slave and half 
free. 


So we might well say, “The world 
cannot permanently continue half 
armed and half unarmed.” 

Secondly, disarmament must be 
voluntary. One of the most deep- 
seated things in human nature is that 
it resents discrimination and rebels 
against an assumed superiority. If 
disarmament is involuntarily imposed 
on some nations, while others are per- 
mitted to be armed to the teeth, the 
disarmed nations will most deeply 
resent their impotence. “‘To be weak 
is miserable, doing or suffering.” It 
may be regarded as certain, that at the 
earliest opportunity nations forced to 
disarm against their will will repudiate 
any agreement which they may have 
made and will insist on their being 
treated as the equals of those who are 
armed, even though they are compelled 
to go to war to reéstablish their 
equality. 

Thirdly, disarmament must. be gen- 
eral. Either nations like Germany 
must be allowed to arm, or the powers 
which are now armed must disarm. 

If the nations are to lay down their 
arms, above everything else a new spirit 
ss must prevail among them. There 


pry must be anew standard of international 


ethics established. We must take this 
as the motto for our international 
conduct—“‘nothing can be right be- 
tween nations which is wrong between 
men.” Emerson was eternally right 
when he closed his great essay on Self- 
Reliance with these words, “* Nothing 
can bring you peace but the triumph of 
principles.”’ 

This new international spirit must 
be manifested by the adoption of 
higher and better principles in inter- 
national relations. 


RENUNCIATION OF IMPERIALISM 


Renunciation is the word which best 
expresses the moral lessons, which 
nations so sadly and urgently need to 
learn. It is the spirit of imperialism 
that more than anything else stands 
like a mighty rock to block the onward 
progress of the nations toward peace 
and disarmament. All forms of com- 
mercial or other advantage enjoyed by 
one nation over others should be sur- 
rendered. Colonies and spheres of 
influence should be abandoned. The 
system of mandates should be done 
away with, and one of joint control 
should take its place. The civilized 
nations should be guaranteed equal 
opportunity to participate in the de- 
velopment of backward countries. The 
doctrine of the “open door,” one of the 
fundamental principles of American 
diplomacy, should be broadened and 
universally recognized. 

If we expect the great powers to 
surrender the advantages that they 
enjoy, the United States must be pre- 
pared to do the same. What has been 
said would apply to the Philippines 
and to our spheres of influence in 
Central America and in the Caribbean 
Sea. Moreover, it may well be that 
the war debts should be considered as 
part of a general international settle- 
ment. The surrender of war-claims 
form of the inducement 
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extended to other nations to take part 
in such a settlement. 

Not only must nations be prepared 
to surrender their advantages on land, 
but also any which they may enjoy on 
sea. The doctrine of the “freedom of 
the seas’’ should be enlarged to take in 
all the elements. No nation should be 
the ruler of the land nor of the sea nor 
of the air. 

Every civilized nation should be 
pledged to a belief in and a strict 
observance of the principle of self- 
determination, which is none other 
than the doctrine proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence of “‘Gov- 
ernment by the consent of the gov- 
erned.”” 

CONCLUSIONS 

Armaments are a very great and 
growing evil. Every effort should be 
made to bring about disarmament, 
whether partial or total. The choice 
before the nations is somewhat similar 
to that which confronts a man who has 
for a long time past been indulging to 


| excess in intoxicants, and whose physi- 


cian informs him that he must stop, if 
he is to live. He aise decide never to 


Siw 


ae 


| 


take another drop, or he may deter- 
mine strictly to limit and perhaps — 
gradually to reduce the amount of his _ 
potations. No doubt the first course 
would be for him the best, but the 
latter is the one which he is more than 
likely to follow. Total and permanent — 
disarmament would be of immense and © 
incalculable benefit to humanity. It — 
is so difficult to attain to the conditions, Bt 
however, under which total disarma- — 
ment would be possible, that it can 
hardly be considered as practical at the 


present time. 
I believe that in the comparatively het 


near future we shall see some substan- — 
tial steps taken in the direction of some 
reduction of armaments, and that this 


international conference. 
war. Let us bend every effort to keep 


constantly before the eyes of the 
peoples of the world the tremendous 


importance of the problem of disarma-_ 
ment. Let us do our best to speed the me 


coming of the time of “peace on earth, 


good will to men.’ 
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will be brought about through an a 
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F there is any particularly impres- 
sive political movement in the 
world today, it seems to me that it is 
the fact that all statesmen, all scholars 
all thinkers, all people who love their 
fellow men, are attempting to do away 
with war, or at least to lessen the prob- 
ability of war. So tonight this con- 
ference is discussing the question of 
disarmament, present and future. 

In the first place, as a naval officer I 
might remind you that even if there were 
total disarmament, armies abolished, 
and navies reduced, yet the nations 
would be able to carry on warfare with 
the tools that they would get from 
civilian industry: such as aircraft, 
merchant marine, poison gas; and they 
would beat their plowshares and 
pruning hooks into spears. That was 
the way war first started on the earth. 
Then were used stone clubs; after that 
there were slingshots and other primi- 
tive weapons. Even in peace time, with- 
out armies and without navies, the na- 
tions would have destructive weapons of 
great menace. So that disarmament 
in itself to my mind does not mean the 
end of war. It does lessen war in one 
respect, and that is, without the power 
to strike immediately, it will give the 
nations whose differences cannot be 
settled, or are not being settled diplo- 
matically, time before they can trans- 
form their peace-time material into 
war material. It will give them time 
for further consideration, and time is a 
great element in negotiations toward 
the prevention of war. 


Errect or tHe WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE 


I believe naval officers are given 
credit for rather discrediting the effect 


Can Disarmament Abolish War? 


By Tuomas Pickett MaGRUDER 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy 


of the Washington Conference. Now 
I, as just one naval officer, believe the 
Washington Conference was a success, 
and the United States paid for that 
success in two ways. In the first 
place, we were at that time on the eve 
of being the greatest naval power in 
the world, and it was not difficult for 
us to persuade England to permit us to 
scrap our ships and to be her equal. 
It was not difficult for us to persuade 
Japan to reduce her armaments below 
ours, provided we did not protect our 
possessions in the Western Pacific. In 
other words, Japan now probably holds 
the mastery of the Western Pacific. 
Today Japan is taking the necessary 
steps to preserve what she calls her 
special interests by waging war against 
certain of the Chinese. Thus, the 
Washington Conference was a success, 
yet it left Great Britain the mistress of 
the seas, and this our people were sur- 
prised to learn. They thought that 
conference gave us naval parity with 
Great Britain. This, of course, to 
those who know, is entirely wrong; 
in fact, Great Britain was permitted 
to finish two battleships which were 
under construction, and which are now 
the most powerful ships afloat. 
Another thought concerns the 10,- 
000 cruisers. It is quite interesting to 
study the proceedings of that confer- 
ence so as to know why certain things 
took place. 
was understood that the limitation of 
armaments was going to apply not 
only to capital ships, but also to de- 
stroyers, submarines, and aircraft car- 
riers. The latter were in fact limited 
for the United States to 135,000 tons. 
The sizes of guns were limited to eight- 
inch on the aircraft carriers and cruisers. 


If you will remember, it 
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The powers that had small numbers 
of capital ships, France and Italy, 
would not agree to any ratio applying 
to submarines, and naturally so. Im- 
mediately Great Britain said, “‘ Well, 
we can’t apply that ratio to cruisers 
and destroyers.” (A destroyer being 
the weapon with which one can most 
successfully combat the submarine.) At 
that time Great Britain was building 
10,000 cruisers, known, I think, as the 
Hawkins class. Well, naturally, we 
had no cruisers of that type when we 
began to build cruisers, and we wanted 
cruisers of that type. Great Britain 
had fifty odd modern cruisers, and we 
had only ten. We began to build 
them, but not until other naval 
powers were building many. Build- 
ing was held up pending the con- 
ference. Construction was not started 
until a year ago. The cruisers had 
been authorized many years ago, 
but President Coolidge, in his wisdom 
and statesmanship, determined to wait 
to see if there could not be a further 
limitation affecting cruisers as well as 
battleships. By the President’s in- 
vitation there was a further conference 
at Geneva last summer. 


Tue FarLure OF THE GENEVA 
CONFERENCE 

I have ideas, of course, why that 
conference failed, ideas gained from 
reading and studying the published pro- 
ceedings of the conference. I am sure 
that Admiral Jones, who was present at 
that conference, may give you a first- 
hand, authoritative account of what 
took place. The conference certainly 
was a failure. One reason, I think, it 
failed was because Great Britain made 
every effort to reduce the offensive 
power of the ships of the other powers. 
She wanted to reduce the size of the 
battle ships, reduce the size of the 
cruisers, reduce the size of the guns on 
the cruisers—in other words, the British 


attempted to dictate to us what type of 
cruiser we should build; whereas, our 
proposition was a very straightforward 
one—that we were willing to limit our 
tonnage of cruisers to the same as Great 
Britaim;—may it be 250,000 or 350,000 
tons. As the proceedings, it 
appeared that the Japanese were quite 
willing to follow our lead. But Great 
Britain, having a superiority, did not 
wish to surrender that superiority. It 
may interest you to know that the 
British delegation was entirely naval 
with one exception, Lord Cecil. This 
delegation was unquestionably dom- 
inated by naval authority, and, psycho- 
logically, naval men do not compro- 
mise. If they did, it would in war time 
be bad professionally. They have 
an objective to gain, they must gain 
it without compromise. I think 
that is one reason the conference 
failed. 

As regards limitation of armaments, 
I see no reason why there should not be 
a further limitation of capital ships, 
than was effected in 1922. As a matter 
of fact, I stated as much publicly in an 
article published in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, printed in Philadelphia two 
months ago. If it were wise in 1922 to 
limit capital ships to 18, I do not under- 
stand why the same logic and judgment 
should not be carried further. Make 
the numbers 10-10 and 6, and so also 
with cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
marines. The saving to the taxpayer 
would be enormous. 


Proposep BuiLpING PRroGRAM 


You may remember last October or 
November the Navy Department pro- 
posed a tremendous building program 
at first estimated to cost, I think, about 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. 
Later I think the figures were raised. 
Also, it is now proposed to build half 
the number of any authorized cruisers 
in navy yards. This will cost about 
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25 per cent more than if building 
was done in private yards. 

It is interesting to note in connec- 
tion with that proposed program that 
last summer at the opening of the 
Geneva Conference the Chairman, in 
his opening speech, made a statement 
that created a great impression upon 
me at the time. It was something 
like this: That the building of any 
large program by a naval power can- 
not help but cause a feeling of suspicion, 
and competitive building on the part of 
the other powers. That was in August, 
and then in November there was pro- 
posed an enormous program of 71 
ships. The country opposed it. I 
raised my feeble voice in one or two 
addresses to the effect that I thought 
we had no need for such a large increase 
in the navy at this time. Therein I 
od very materially from of 


A 


i 


my brother officers. However, my 
belief is that we need not build a navy 
in competition with any other navy, 
We are fortunately situated, geograph- 
ically, so that we are 3000 miles from 
any possible enemy on the east, and 
4000 or 5000 miles from any enemy to 
the west of us. With submarines and 
aircraft, I think that no enemy will 
ever attain our shores. Therefore, 
my thesis is that we should build a 
navy to protect our own interests 
without regard to what Great Britain 
or any other nation does. 


CONCLUSION 


My belief is that war will not be 
ended by disarmament. 

To end war there must be a universal 
spiritual desire to that end. Not ma- 
terially but spiritually only will there 
ever be peace on earth. 
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HE subject of “The Present and 

Future of Disarmament” has a 
special appeal to me, as I have been 
personally associated with our delega- 
tions to the arms conferences in Geneva 
for the past two years as Naval Adviser 
to the Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference and as a 
delegate to the Three-Power Confer- 
ence for the Limitation of Naval 
Armaments. 


Tue Term “ DisARMAMENT” 
MISLEADING 


Before going further I would like to | 


register serious protest against the term 
“disarmament,” because I believe it to 
be wrong and dangerously misleading. 
In the present state of world psychol- 
ogy and as far as human vision can now 
reach, “disarmament,” as it is visual- 
ized by too many, far too many in our 
own country, is wholly impracticable 
and its advocacy tends to discredit and 
hamper the earnest efforts to bring 
about the reduction and limitation of 
armaments, which is the real goal to be 
sought. I think I am justified in these 
views, both as to the danger of using 
the term and as to the undesirability of 
its realization, even if it were possible, 
in the light of the proceedings of the 
last meeting of the Preparatory Com- 
mission held in Geneva the other day. 
As all of you know, the Soviet Govern- 
ment declined to send any delegation 
to or take any part in the work of the 
Preparatory Commission, which was 
created by the League of Nations to 
study and recommend methods of 
effecting the reduction and limitation 


of armaments of all kinds, until last 


November, when that Government 


Reduction and Limitation of Armaments 


By Rear Apmrrat Hinary P. 
Navy Department, Washington, D. nll 


finally accepted the invitation of the 
Council of the League and sent a dele- 
gation to Geneva. This delegation, 
headed by Mr. Litvinoff, submitted in 
the name of the Union of 
Soviet Republics a very drastic and 
complete proposal entitled “Draft 
Convention of Immediate, Complete 
and General Disarmament.” At 
meeting of the Preparatory Conus 
sion held this March this convention _ 
was modified in title to “ Draft pesuug 
tion for the Reduction of Armaments,” 
but still retained the main features of 
disarmament as provided for in nal ‘oe 
first draft. What I wish to bring be- - 
fore you now is the danger inherent in 

the term “disarmament” that lies in 
its appeal to so large an audience in the 
world, an audience embracing some 
good, thinking people, who honestly 
believe in the doctrine of complete 
disarmament, even to the point of non- ) 
resistance in any form, others who 
unthinkingly or ignorantly accept any 
pabulum that feeds their selfish desires, 
and still many others who, from sinister — 
motives, preach doctrines subversive of ie 

all order and government. With your _ " 
permission I will quote the preamble of | 
a memorial, signed by one hundred and | 
twenty-five organizations, that was a! 
submitted to the Commission by Mr. aa 
Litvinoff: 


On behalf of the growing world opinion . a 
embodied in the organizations which we _ he Bo 
represent we gratefully welcome the coura- 4 

geous proposals of the Soviet Government 

for complete and universal disarmament, 
and note with satisfaction that they are a 
be discussed in detail by the Pre paratory 
Disarmament Commission at its next 
meeting on March 15th. 


i 
iJ 


the organizations signing this 
_may be noted “Women’s Peace Society, 
A.,” “The Young Anti-Mili- 
tarists,” “Friends Peace Committee” 
fi 


(Great Britain), ““Women’s Interna- 
tional League,” “ British Federation of 
Youth” (28 affiliated movements repre- 
senting 100,000 members), “Fellowship 
of Reconciliation,” and many others 

seem to have a familiar sound. In 


. order that you may judge yourselves of 
a 


the general tenor of the Soviet proposal 
that is so heartily approved by the 
organizations signing the memorial 
above mentioned, let me quote one or 

a articles. Article 6 provides that 

All the dossiers and archives of the Minis- 
tries of War, Marine and Aviation, of the 
Army units, and of the staffs, commands, 
institutions and establishments shall be 
destroyed. 


‘Comments ON THE Soviet PROPOSAL 


_ The fulfillment of such a mandate 
would be that the records of all those 
who have given their lives for our 
country will be destroyed and their 
names forgotten. A natural query also 
is “* What will become of the histories of 
our Revolution, of the Civil War, of the 
World War, the Campaign of Alexander 
the Great, Caesar, Napoleon?” The 
answer is given in Article 10, which 
provides that immediately after the 
entry into force of the present conven- 
tion the following shall be prohibited 
by law: 
1. Special military publications: 
(a) Scientific research and theo- 
retical treatises. 

(b) Works on military history. 


In other words, the great epochs of 
human history, the story of man’s 
progress from the dawn of history to 
the present day may never more be 

| published. 
, Please do not understand that I am 
. criticizing the Soviet proposal. I am 


| 
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merely trying to point out the meaning 

that the term “disarmament” pe 
to so many people and therefore the 
danger that lies in it. 

There is another phase I would ask 
you tothink over. It seems to me that 
the proponents of disarmament, of no. 
more-war movements, the outlawry of 
war, etc., forget that their voices are 
unheeded by more than half the popu- 
lation of the world. The teeming 
millions of Asia, India, Africa, the 
Indies are not dreaming of that mil- 
lennium when all mankind shall be one 
great family, certainly not one family 
of Western European or Anglo-Saxon 
parentage. Doubtless, they would 
gladly see all Europe and America 
disarmed, all resistance impossible, and 


the road open for the unimpeded sweep | 


of another Genghis Khan or another 
Attila. Verily, all civilization as we 
know it would be swept away. 

Just now I referred to the tendency 
of such proposals to discredit and ham- 


per the earnest efforts to reach our real | 


goal, the reduction and limitation of 
armaments. I cannot find more con- 
vincing exposition of that effect than in 
the statement of Mr. Gibson, our dele- 
gate, in his comments on the Soviet 
proposal. His statement met with the 
hearty approval of twenty-two of the 
twenty-four nations represented on the 
Commission. Mr. Gibson said: 


So far as we are concerned, I think we 
have only one problem before us and that 
is to find and to follow the path best cal- 
culated to lead us expeditiously to the con- 
clusion of our labors. We are convinced 
that that path is to be found in the contin- 
uation of our previous endeavors, and that 
we are not justified in abandoning or unduly 
delaying our efforts in order to embark on 
another task which we honestly believe 
cannot facilitate the reduction or limitation 
of armaments. 


Please forgive me for taking up 
so much valuable time with the 
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Soviet proposal. My only excuse is 
that I feel so strongly that great harm 
is being done by such movements, 
based, as I believe they are, on a false 
assumption. 

It is not the possession or even the 
existence of the instruments of war that 
causes war, therefore their abolishment 
will not end war. It seems almost 
an impertinence in me to remind 
you that wars were fought long 
before gun powder was invented, 
and I am sure that wars would be 
fought again if all explosives and the 
instruments for using them were de- 
stroyed and the art of making them 
forgotten. 


First INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT 


As to the Present—the history of the 
Washington Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armaments—please note the 
title—is known to all of you. Except 
for the reduction and limitation of their 
armaments imposed by the Treaty of 
Versailles upon the defeated Central 
Powers, the Washington Conference 
was the first concrete effort to effect a 
reduction and limitation of armaments 


by international agreement thatcanbe = 
I shall 
not attempt to discuss any political — 


considered as of the present. 


phases or extraneous considerations 
that entered into the proceedings of 
that Conference, but merely give an_ 


outline of the principles and general = 


agreements incorporated in the final 
treaty. I venture to do this because 
there has been a lack of understanding 
somewhat broadcast that has led to 


accusations of bad faith and failure to a 
carry out its spirit that are unjust ~ 
Inhis 
opening speech Mr. Hughes proposed 
as one of the principles to be followed =| 
He . 


used as the measurement of strength for | 


to the signatories of the treaty. 


that the capital ship tonnage should be — 


navies and a proportionate allowance of 
auxiliary combatant craft prescribed. 


ae REDUCTION AND LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 


atom 


This proposal was accepted in principle 
by all the delegations. The following 
agreements were incorporated in the 
treaty and have been fully carried out 
in letter and spirit by all the signatories: 


1. The ratio of strength in capital ship 

tonnage and aircraft carriers. 

2. The definition of a capital ship. 

3. The definition of an aircraft carrier. 

4. The total tonnage of capital ships 

allotted to each signatory. 

. The total tonnage of aircraft car- 

riers allotted to each signatory. 

6. The maximum unit size of capital 

ships. 

7. The maximum unit size of aircraft 

carriers. 

. The maximum unit size of cruisers. 

. The maximum calibre of gun to be 

carried on capital ships, aircraft 
carriers and cruisers, respec- 
tively. 

10. Rules for scrapping and replace- 
ment of existing capital ships in 
order to reach the accepted ratio 
by a certain date. 

11. Period of life of treaty and provi- 
sions for its extension. The 
treaty will expire in 1936 if notice 
of denouncement is given by any 
signatory in 1934 or if such de- 
nouncement is not made then 
will continue until two years 
after notice is given by any 
signatory. 
12. Additional tonnage not to exceed 
3,000 tons may be added to the 
displacement tonnage of each 
existing capital ship and aircraft 
carrier in order to provide in- 
creased protection against air 
and underwater attack. 

13. Provides for a conference to be held 

eight years after coming into 

force of the treaty. As all rati- 
fications were completed in 

August, 1923, another conference 

will be held subsequent to 

August, 1931, unless an earlier 

date shall be agreed upon. 


or 


It will be noted that no limitation 
was prescribed for any auxiliary com- 
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batant craft, that is, cruisers, destroy- 
ers, gunboats, submarines, etc., except 
as to the maximum unit size of cruisers 
and maximum calibre of guns carried 
on them, 10,000 tons and 8 inches, 
respectively. 

As said above, this treaty is now in 
force and its provisions have been and 
are being fully complied with by all 
signatories. 


PREPARATORY COMMISSION FOR THE 
DrsARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


In the autumn of 1925 the Council 
of the League of Nations created the 
“Preparatory Commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference” in compliance 
with the spirit and practical mandate 
contained in Article 8 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. An invita- 
tion was extended to the United States 
to become a member of the Commission 
and take full part in its proceedings. 
The President accepted the invitation 
and appointed the Honorable Hugh 
Gibson, then Minister to Switzerland, 
as delegate, and representatives from 
the War and Navy Departments as 
military and naval advisers. I was 
designated as one of the naval advisers 
to the delegation. The Commission 
met in May, 1926. The following 
nations were represented: Argentina, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Brazil, Chile, Czech- 
oslovakia, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, The 
Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, Spain, 
Sweden, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, Uruguay and the United 
States. 


DEVELOPMENT OF Dir FICULTIES 


After organizing and settling pre- 
liminaries the Commission appointed 
sub-commissions. Of these, Sub- 
Commission “A” composed of all 
technical advisers was charged with the 
duty of studying armaments in all their 
technical aspects and recommending 
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means and methods of affecting the 
reduction and limitation of such arma- 
ments. From the beginning very radi- 
cal and seemingly irreconcilable differ- 
ences of opinion developed, and early in 
the proceedings there was a distinct line 
of cleavage resulting in two blocs, 
The so-called French bloc, which in- 
cluded all the European continental 
nations, advocated the interdependence 
of all armaments and the effecting of 
reduction and limitation of armaments 
as a whole. The other bloc, which 
included Great Britain, Japan, Argen- 
tine, Chile and ourselves, advocated 
the isolation from the general problem 
of as many concrete problems as possi- 
ble and effecting reduction and limita- 
tion in each category of armaments, 
rather than attempting to effect such 
limitation in armaments as a whole. 

There also developed very serious 
differences in regard to international 
supervision and control, which means 
investigation and control within a 
country of the acts of that country by 
an international commission, and also 
on other points of more or less im- 
portance. We unequivocally opposed 
such supervision and control on the 
ground that the fulfilment of inter- 
national agreements must rest on the 
good faith of nations and respect for 
treaties. On these points there was 
some shifting from one bloc to the 
other but, generally speaking, the line- 
up was distinct. 


Division or SuB-CoMMISSION 


After somewhat protracted discus- 
sions of the various points submitted to 
Sub-Commission “A,’’ it was decided 
to divide the Sub-Commission into 
committees for land, naval and air 
armaments, composed of the technical 
advisers belonging to those services. 
These committees worked until the 
latter part of October, but arrived at 
no methods of reduction and limita- 
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tion that were acceptable as a whole. 
As far as naval armaments were con- 
cerned, there were two schools of 
thought which were so opposed to each 
other in principle that no agreement 
could be reached. In this Committee, 
also, there were two distinct blocs—the 
Continental bloc advocated effecting 
reduction and limitation by what was 
known as the global method, that is, 
total tonnage of all classes of vessels 
lumped in one whole. The British, 
Japanese, Argentine, Chilean and 
United States advisers advocated limi- 
tation by category of vessels. The 
Japanese, Argentine, Chilean and our 
delegations advocated total tonnage in 
each category as a basis for reauction 
and limitation, whereas the British 
advocated numbers of units in each 
category as the basis. 

While I was not a member of the 
Army or the Air Committee, I know 
that sharp differences of opinion were 
held in both of those committees as to 
bases for the reduction and limitation 
f land and air armaments. 
ESULTS 

The result was that Sub-Commission 
“A” could make no definite recom- 
mendations as to any method or 
methods that were acceptable to all. 
The Preparatory Commission ad- 
journed without arriving at any con- 
clusions except that the differences 
were irreconcilable. 

The Preparatory Commission met 
again in March, 1927, in November, 
1927, and in March, 1928, but practi- 
cally no material progress was made 
towards a solution. 

In February, 1927, President Cool- 
idge issued an invitation to the Signa- 
tories of the Washington Conference to 
meet at Geneva to effect, if possible, a 
limitation of naval armaments in those 
classes of vessels that were not limited 
by the Washington Treaty, such limita- 
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tion to be based on the principles of the 
Washington Treaty. Great Britain 
and Japan accepted the invitation, 
France and Italy declined. 

This Conference, known as the 
Three-Power Conference, met at Gen- 
eva in June, 1927, and continued its 
labors until August 4, 1927. The 
result of that Conference is known to 
all of you. I will not take your time in 
giving in detail the reasons why we 
failed to reach an agreement. Suffice 
it to say that although all negotiations 
were carried on in the most friendly 
spirit no basis was found upon which 
an agreement could be reached. Lod 


Future or DisARMAMENT 


As to the future of disarmament, it 
would be unsafe and undesirable to 
make any predictions. The problem 
before the world now is to find some 
method of effecting the limitation of 
armaments that will accomplish in the 
most direct and simple manner the end 
desired. In approaching any problem 
it is essential to have a clear idea as to 
the objectives to be gained by the solu- 
tion of the problem in order that time 
and effort may not be expended on 
details which bear only vicariously on 
the main issue. It is pertinent, there- 
fore, to determine the main objective 
to be sought. It seems that the two 
following objectives, within which prac- 
tically all other objectives are included, 
may be stated: 


1. Peace objective—limiting arma- 
ments in order that competition in the 
building up of such armaments shall 
cease and thereby one of the possible 
incentives to war be removed by lessen- 
ing international mistrust and the 
feeling of insecurity, which are potent 
causes of war. 

2. Economic objective—limiting to 
the greatest possible extent the burden 
of taxation incident to the building up 
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In short, we are seeking to promote 
peace and reduce the burden of taxation. 

In our efforts to promote peace there 
are two very essential requirements 
that must be met, namely, (a) that 
competition in the building up of arma- 
ments shall cease and (b) that inter- 
national mistrust, suspicion and un- 
easiness shall be allayed so far as 
humanly possible to do so. Unless 
these two conditions shall be fulfilled 
our labors will be in vain. 

I am convinced that at the various 
conferences the problems of all nations 
concerned were frankly laid upon the 
table and discussed. It can be said 
that some progress has been made 
towards the reduction and limitation of 
armaments in that the difficulties have 
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been brought to light and now are 
known to all. It may be said that the 
first step towards removing difficulties 
is taken when the difficulties are made 
known and can be evaluated. 

Although the sky does not look clear 
I still earnestly hope that in the com- 
paratively near future we can find an 
acceptable basis upon which reduction 
and limitation of armaments may be 
effected so that the cause of Peace in 
the world may be advanced and the 
burden of building up and maintaining 
huge armaments may be lifted from the 
shoulders of the taxpayers of the world. 
But this cannot be done by pursuing 
impractical ideals that are fostered by 
dreams of a millennium still an infinite 
distance away. 
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 Kormerly Minister to Denmark bors dhe 


_ the other things about which 


we are talking, and in which we 
are largely rejoicing, have been made 
possible by the League of Nations. 
I say nothing about the fact that sacri- 
fices and responsibilities are required of 
any large nation going into that League, 
a willingness to leave to group opinion 
things which it naturally would prefer 
to settle for itself. ‘Those responsibili- 
ties and sacrifices were not accepted by 
the United States. We need to do 
much, and we can afford to do much 


without boasting, to put in the other ment. = ~ 
scale, to outweigh what we refused to J nil 
Wauart Is OurLawry? 


do when we declined to go into the 
difficult enterprise of associating our- 
selves with other powers to have the 
decisions of the world made by a group 
and not by conflicting individual gov- 
ernments. 


PRAISE FOR AN ADMIRAL 


We are doing some valuable things. 
I think it is an extraordinary and ex- 
tremely encouraging phenomenon when 
an American admiral can stand up 
and tell us, as Admiral Magruder has 
told us, that he believes the United 
States alone, regardless of what other 
countries do, can cut down her naval 
armament, and it is even more a strik- 
ing and welcome phenomenon when 
those views of his are carried to the 
prosperous upper middle class of this 
country by the magazine that is most 
popular in that class. The Saturday 


Evening Post would not be carrying half 
a dozen articles by Admiral Magruder 
unless it had solid reason for believing 
that the influential part of the Amer- 
ican people welcomed his ideas. 


1799 


There are other things that we could 
do. We should and probably shall use 
the war debts for the promotion of 
peace. I do not believe in the imme- 
diate cancellation of those debts. On 
the other hand, I do not believe by far 
the richest country in the world should 
treat those debts exclusively as it 
would a private obligation. I think 
some time it will have a creative idea 
by which it will propose to the world 
that those debts shall come down in 
proportion to the reduction of arma- 


We did something of importance also 
in the Naval Conference at Washing 
ton. However, there is much left to be 
done. Just what does Mr. Kellogg 
mean, in this talk about the outlawry 
of war? If you take the phrase apart, 
and undertake to apply it to a few 
specific things, what results? Cer- 


tainly sooner or later you will have to . 


decide whether what is happening in 
Nicaragua is war or peace. You will 
have to decide whether the name war or 
the name peace belongs to what Mr. 
Kellogg would have done in Mexico if 
he had had his way. I am glad he is 
pushing the outlawry of war. I am 
glad of any kind of peace propaganda, 
but I can thoroughly appreciate the 
prevailing opinion of Europe when it 
looks upon phrases of that kind as a 
rather poor substitute for any life of 
willingness that this country will sub- 
mit to the assembled opinion of man- 
kind There are a number of things 
that in their nature are extraordinarily 
difficult, and it is no criticism of the 
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League of Nations to say that those 
difficulties remain. Security means 
nothing over here. I could go even 
further than Admiral Magruder in the 
gesture that I should be willing to see 
this country make about self-defense. 
She has essentially no need of self- 
defense. But that condition does not 
face any other strong nation on the 
surface of the globe. 

In France, fear for security is a real- 
ity. So is it in Germany. So is it in 
England. They look around and they 
see that only part of the nations of the 
world agree in the ideals of democracy. 
England does, and Denmark, Switzer- 
land, and others. Russia does not. 
Italy and all the countries that live 
under dictatorships do not. We talk 
about the fact that the Third Inter- 
national is committed to war on the 
kinds of government that we have. 
We talk comparatively little about the 
Fascist ideal, which isequally menacing 
in principle, and far more likely to 
result in some conflagration. If we are 
to judge the League fairly, and Geneva 
fairly, such things must be borne in 
mind. 

Business AND Peace 


[I believe that the deepest, strongest, 


currents of the times are making for 
peace and the possibilities of disarma- 
ment. One of those currents affecting 
Europe decidedly is the relation of peace 
to prosperity. There is nothing that is 
so thorough a safeguard as a rising 
standard of living, and a general under- 
standing that that standard of living 
is dependent upon the maintenance of 
peace. Europe looks across and sees 
this country, the only country in the 
world in which the comfort of the 
masses is constantly and notably going 
up, and it envies us. It is inevitable 
and natural that it envies us, and it 
thinks about what it can do to prevent 
its standard of living from declining, 


and to see that its standard of living 
goes up. It is obvious to the enlight- 
ened people of Europe that such progress 
can be secured only by getting rid of 
the war system and introducing a 
system of general world peace. They 
are going ahead faster than I think any 
reasonable person would have esti- 
mated, when Woodrow Wilson first 
started the machinery of peace at 


Geneva. 
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There is another aspect at this 
particular moment that strikes me as 
important in reflecting popular opinion. 
In neither party this summer, and in no 
candidate, are you going to find a point 
of view that is not sympathetic to what 
we are talking about tonight. The 
Republican candidate who seems at the 
moment to be the most likely to be 
nominated is a Quaker, and I am sure 
he has in his heart no feeling in favor of 
force, but is completely a believer in 
commerce and its peaceable mission. 
Another Republican strongly favored 
for the nomination went over to 
Europe and did one of the big con- > 
structive jobs in helping Europe to 
get together. We know the record of 
Mr. Hughes at the Washington Naval 
Conference. That candidate who re- 
presents the farmers of the great West, 
breathes a similar spirit in foreign 
affairs. The Democratic nomination 
is settled, and Governor Smith, know- 
ing the hardships of ordinary life, is 
filled with the spirit of peace and has 
come out uniformly against big arma- 


ment. 


Hoperut SIGNS 
For our progress toward peace, 
we need two things. We need an 
appropriate machine. But no ma- 
chinery is fool-proof, and no machinery 
is proof against indifference. Wood- 
ow Wilson created the machinery. 
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“He did more than that. He created it. We are gradually anita an at- 
also the first big gust of world feeling mosphere in the world which 
that might make possible the working makes it possible for that machinery 
of the machinery. He left one thing to give its destined service to the ; 
for us, and I believe we are doing human soul. a a 
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Book Department 


-Roosevett, The Restless Pa- 
cific. Pp. 291. Price, $3.00. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. 

The present turmoil in China makes Mr. 
Roosevelt’s book most timely. The Amer- 
ican public has long misunderstood the ma- 
jor issues of the Pacific, but there is a defi- 
nite increase in the desire to know just what 
is going on. Prophets, historians and 
statesmen have told us that the Pacific is to 
be the next great arena in which the human 
family is to play out the major moves in its 
destiny. 

The fast steamship and the Panama Ca- 
nal have brought New York and New Or- 
leans into ready contact with Hongkong and 
Manila and into competition with the finan- 
cial centers of Europe. Mr. Roosevelt 
points out the great changes that have come 
with the development of the United States 
as a Pacific power. His book is particular- 
ly interesting to Americans, since it is from 
the American viewpoint that most of the 
problems of the Pacific are handled. Amer- 
ica’s policy in the East, and the effect upon 
it of our possession of the Philippines, is 
brought out in a way that compels new 
thinking. Running through the book we 
find the influence of Admiral Mahan’s tell- 
ing study on sea power. The stirring 
changes brought about among peoples due 
to the new ideas that have come into the 
Orient from America and Europe are shown 
in the outstanding changes in Japan and the 
new political movements in China. Japan 
in one jump absorbed modern education, in- 
cluding the laboratory upon which engi- 
neering, much of modern industry and 
much of modern medicine are based. I 
think that the author hardly grasps what 
this has meant in Japan and that he some- 
times confuses the Japanese attitude with 
that of China and India; for instance, 
where he writes: 

The Oriental’s attitude toward facts differs 
from that of the Occidental. To the latter a 
fact is compelling, definite, absolute. It is 
closely associated with truth, which he regards as 
of such importance that from early ee he 


| 

impresses on his children the necessity of 
honest. His tendency to be literal, to be ac. 
curate, has been strengthened by the scientific 
training of the age, which seeks ever to attach 
values to the tangible and the concrete. This is 
at variance with the training and tradition of the 
Oriental, to whom a fact if inconvenient is a 
thing to be ignored, and to whom truthfulness is a 
relative ideal, to be adhered to or not according 
to expediency. The Easterner recognizes that 
falsehood has distinct value, and so does not 
regard lying with the same moral distaste as does 
the Occidental. A lie is reprehensible if it js 
rendered futile by discovery. It is a legitimate 
weapon in the battle of life. . . . The mistake of 
the Occidental has been to look upon the Orien- 
tal’s indifference to fact and to truth as a moral 
obloquy (pp. 229, 230). 


Certainly the great modern civilization of 
Japan is built on a fact basis, and the same 
factors are stirring in China. When the 
Chinese civilization reacts to the laboratory 
and to what it brings to modern civilization 
it seems to me that a new era of the Pacific 
will be fully established. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s book is interesting and 
full of meat. The reader who is looking for 
a general survey will find it almost invalu- 


able. 
Ray Lyman WILBUR. 


PaRRINGTON, VERNON Louis. Main Cur- 
rents of American Thought, 1620-1860. 
2 Vols.: 1, Pp. xvii, 483; 2, Pp. xxii, 413. 
Price, $4.00. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1927. 


Professor Vernon L. Parrington of the 
University of Washington has essayed to 
give us a comprehensive survey and critique 
of the course of American thought, as re- 
vealed in literary products, political schemes 
and religious organizations. It is a big sub- 
ject, one that has never been adequately 
treated. I must say in the beginning that 
the volumes in hand are more than satis- 
factory. They reveal an eager, philosophical 
mind, distinctly tinged with the appeal of 
generous thought and action; and they con- 
sequently show a mild bias in favor of those 
idealistic souls who from time to time have 
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seemed rom to sinned the imagination of 
the country. But the bias is generous; it is 
not carried into subtle, insinuating descrip- 


ar 


tions or veiled slurs. The belated champi- 
on of the immaculate conception of the New 
England theocracy or the unthinking, if re- 
spectable, descendant of Increase Mather 
may be expected to worry about these inter- 
pretations, these assessments of men and 
programs. But such condemnations will 
not be many, nor effective. The work, if 
biassed a little with favoritism, is honest, 
thorough and well written, with few if any 
important omissions. 

The story begins with the New England 
theocracy and closes with the rising liberal- 
ism of Abraham Lincoln and the truculent 
radicalism of Theodore Parker. It takes 
the reader now into the sanctums of In- 
crease Mather, of whom the author says: 
“Candor flies out of the window when a 
Mather comes in at the door,” and Jona- 
than Edwards strange champion of liberal 
thought and reactionary preaching. It 
puts the reader into the presence of the ge- 
nial Benjamin Franklin, his clever decep- 
tions for the credulous and his profound 
conceptions of a better social order for the 
enlightened. A Mather and a Franklin 
make good company. And Mr. Parrington 
knows how to make each appear in proper 
person. 

Next he wanders with us into the marvel- 
ous combination of eighteenth century 
class distinctions and unexpected liberal 
thought of the South of Jefferson’s and even 
Calhoun’s day. There is a surprising dis- 
position here to be just, perhaps to be a lit- 
tle more than just to the men who owned 
troupes of Negro slaves and at the same 
time astounded John Quincy Adams with 
their leveling philosophy. There is hardly 
a page of dull reading in that section of 
these volumes devoted to a portrayal of 
Jefferson, Calhoun and the lesser and duller 
lights that were held up for the guidance of 
befuddled Southerners in the days that pre- 
ceded the deluge of 1861. And then to- 
wards the end of the second volume there is 
a remarkable assessment of the movement 
in New England which flowered in William 
E. Channing and Ralph Waldo Emerson, a 
movement which was already on the wane 
when me en were called to arms to test the 


¢ 
question, not of their faith in their demo- 
cratic creeds, but of their purposes in main- 
taining an unbreakable Union. There the 
story ceases, with Emerson comparing John 
Brown with Jesus Christ and Lowell at the 
point of reverting to the conservative phi- 
losophy of a conservative family. It has al- 
ways been a little difficult to reconcile the 
author of the Bigelow Papers with the la- 
ments at the ways of democracy of Profes- 
sor Lowell, except on the ground of sheer 
sectional hatred which for a time possessed 
pretty nearly all Americans. It is a de- 
lightful journey over which our genial guide 
has conducted us: a way that falls among 
alcoves of ancient theory, of fine social phi- 
losophy, fit only for men of highest mould; 
among heaps of dingy books, now duly 
dusted off for him who would loiter a mo- 
ment; among pamphlets, like those of the 
crabbed John Taylor, or into the houses 
of congress where homespun statesmen 
from western constituencies contend with 
starched gentlemen from the precincts 
Newburyport and the airy baronies of 
Maryland. A delightful way which I com- 
mend to all who would brush the cobwebs 
out of their minds and have a look at the 
men who have given form to the thought of 
the great new country, now happy to count 
its government the oldest in the world and 
its polity more reactionary than that of any 
other known under heaven. 

Before I close this attempt at an evalua- 
tion of these delightful volumes I ought per- 
haps to give the reader a touch of the au- 
thor’s own thought or at least one or two of 
his pictures of the great figures which he 
calls to life again: 


One may make much or little of the son’s 
statement that Increase Mather grew more 
tolerant in his later years; it would seem at best 
to have been only the difference between black 
and dark gray. . . . Not a great man, as the 
world reckons greatness, Increase Mather may 
scarcely be accounted a great Puritan. 


Of Thomas Jefferson the author says: 


Back of Jefferson, with his aristocratic head 
set on a plebeian frame, was the philosophy of a 
new age and new people, a people not yet come 
to the consistency of maturity, but feeling a way 
through experiment to solid achievement. Far 
more completely than any other American of his 
generation, he embodied the idealisms of the 
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Liveright, 1927. 


great ae faith in human nature, its 
economic individualism, its conviction that here 
in America the lot of the common man should 
somehow be made better. ...He was an 
amalgam of English and French liberalisms, sup- 
plemented by the conscious influence of the 
American frontier. 


Which is both a just and a penetrating 
assessment. It is a rare thing that an 
American writer does such complete justice 
to the greatest of Americans; and when 
such is done one may begin to think that 
Jefferson has now been dead so long that en- 
thusiasm for his work and fame can no long- 
er threaten injury to established men and 
institutions. Of Lincoln whom Americans 
think they admire Mr. Parrington has this 
to say: 


Whatever party name he might call himself 
by, in his love of justice and his warm humanity 
Lincoln was essentially Jeffersonian. . . . He 
could not sit quiet while the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence were being openly 
flouted; he must speak out; he must arouse the 
idealism of the people to deal with theiconoclasts. 


And that is not a bad picture. 


E. Dopp. 
p’Asro, A. The Evolution of Scientific 


Thought from Newton to Einstein. Pp. 
Price, $4.00. New York: Boni and 


This volume is really a discussion of the 
philosophical significance of Einstein’s the- 
ory with a preliminary summary of the 
progress of scientific thought from the time 
of Newton, sufficient to make such a presen- 
tation understandable. The author be- 
lieves that “with Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity . . . we are appreciably nearer than 
ever before to the ideal of a single mathe- 
matical theory embracing all physical 
knowledge.” It is therefore the apex of 
scientific thought. The author does not go 
back of Newton’s time, for he was the first 
real scientist who reduced experimentally 
discovered relationships to mathematical 
expression of large significance. 

Physical science has always proceeded by 
the accumulation of observational and ex- 
perimental facts, then their codrdination in- 
toa consistent: whole and this in modern 
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times by advanced ae analysis 
Riemann’s and Lobatchewski’s discoveries 
in non-Euclidian geometry are reviewed as 
necessary to Einstein’s work. The bulk of 
the book (pp. 143-372) is given to the spe- 
cial and general theory of relativity, a pres. 
entation for the student, not the casual 
reader. A hundred pages are devoted to the 
methodology of science—a fine summary of 
the evolution of scientific thought. Chap- 
ter XL, on the general significance of the 
theory of relativity, indicates that no strik- 
ingly new light is thrown on metaphysical 
problems. 


E. R. Downtne. 

Waite, Leonarp D., Pu.D. The City 
Manager. Pp. xv, 345. Price, $3.00. 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1927. 

Professor White’s book is an appraisal, as 
scientific as present research facilities and 
technique permit, of our fifteen year’s expe- 
rience with the manager form of municipal 
government. To it he devoted a year’s solid 
work, five months of which were spent in 
field study in thirty-one cities. Although 
the preface states that the book is focused 
on the manager as a type of administrative 
official operating in a world of public rela- 
tionships, it is nevertheless true that it con- 
tains the only comprehensive account of 
what has been taking place in so-called 
manager cities. Its usefulness to charter 
commissions, newspaper editors and en- 
lightened politicians is therefore bound to 
be great. It is a living account of our most 
notable experiment; not a dry, academic 
treatise. 

The first 122 pages are devoted to charac- 
ter sketches of some leading managers. 
Hopkins of Cleveland, Sherrill of Cincin- 
nati, McElroy of Kansas City and Koiner 
of Pasadena (since resigned) receive one 
chapter each. One chapter is assigned to 
the managers of Dayton. Another is occu- 
pied with briefer portraits of Ashburner, 
Truxton, Edy and Carr. 

The author has selected his personalities 
with judgment. With the exception of 
McElroy, who is sui generis, they may fairly 
be described as the leaders of the profession 
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sis and reveal in contrasting colors the diverse 
es temperaments which have been drawn into 
ad the work. Clearly the typical city mana- 
of ger remains to be developed. Thus Hop- 
e- kins, Cleveland’s first and present manager, 
st is a “community leader” and “orator,” not 
al a manager; his achievements qua manager 
he “are negligible compared with his remark- 
of able success as a community leader.” 
P- Sherrill, on the other hand, is content to 
he leave leadership in broad policies to the 
k. mayor, while he attends to operation. He 
al displays “polish, urbanity, poise,” but, 
nevertheless, Cincinnatians believe that he 
gets things done. McElroy is the first 
manager under Kansas City’s admirable 
new charter. Older than most managers, 
ty he entered office with little executive expe- 
0. rience, but with the belief that he was the 
:s, representative of the Democratic party in 
control of the city council. His frank dec- 
_ jaration that Kansas City should therefore 
° be governed exclusively by Democrats has 
ms given his administration a tone, or lack of 
al tone, absent in other cities. Ashburner, 
d the dean of the managers, now serving at 
in Stockton, California, is a human dynamo, 
h | revelling in big things. ‘By God, I go into 
a town to build! When I can’t build, I get 
Ks out!” Edy of Berkeley draws high praise; 
“ more than most managers he understands 
mi the underlying philosophy of the manager 
of plan and bends himself to develop his man- 
-d agerial technique. Carr of Fort Worth, 
os now serving his sixth city, each city a pro- 
4 motion, is distinguished by his courage and 
rf forthrightness. Some say he is belligerent. 
ot “Mrs. Carr furnishes the diplomacy and 
ie her husband the engineering.” Thus a new 
profession is opened to wives. ‘Those wish- 
se ing to help their husbands are no longer re- 
us stricted to marrying preachers. 
a On the whole Professor White’s charac- 
wi ters are militant; they are trying to change 
oe the life of the city, not merely to administer 
to its government well. Consequently they 
2 have frequently encountered political diffi- 
y culties when their broad policies have been 
7 questioned. Our most famous managers 
is have been aggressive and bold spirits but 
of their “building” proclivities, which involve 
™ them in the vicissitudes of local politics, 
es have not made for permanency of tenure. 


As a consequence the ideal relation be- 
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tween the manager and the mayor (theoret- 
ically the chief political figure) is seldom 
achieved. Moreover, the latter is often re- 
luctant to surrender the old prerogative of a 
mayor to make appointments, dictate pur- 
chases and contracts, and the like. 

The present reviewer believes that in 
years to come, when the manager form has 
become the normal thing in municipal gov- 
ernment, the manager will be more an oper- 
ating head exclusively, having little part in 
struggles over policies. He will be more se- 
cure and more professional, but by the same 
tokens will be less conspicuous and less 
dominant. Indeed, as Professor White 
points out, one school of thought already 
holds that the manager is the servant abso- 
lutely of the council; the opposing school in- 
sists that the manager is necessarily the 
center of public attention and cannot seek 
shelter behind the council. The author is 
of the opinion, however, that the longer a 
manager remains in the game the less eager 
he is to undertake the réle of prophet and 
priest. 

Professor White’s note is not always one 
of unalloyed optimism. The universal de- 
terioration in the caliber of city councilmen 
following successive elections under what 
was once a reform charter, the increasing 
tendency to select local men as managers, 
particularly after the plan has been in prac- 
tice several years, the engrossment of the 
managers in the physical and engineering 
aspects of city government at the expense of 
the moral and spiritual side of community 
life, their failure to promote the science of 
management, are signs that must be heeded. 
While such weaknesses are natural and 
easily explained, they are, nevertheless, 
cause for concern. 

The final word, however, is encouraging. 
The managers “‘have been refreshingly free 
from the acts and wiles of the traditional 
American executive and by their unflinch- 
ing devotion to their job have furnished the 
American cities with a new and finer con- 
ception of official duty.” 

H. W. Dopps. 


Garner, James WitFrep. Political Sci- 
ence and Government. Pp. x, 821. New 
York: American Book Co., 1928. Fol- 
lows much the same method and in many 
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ae cases utilizes portions of Professor Gar- 
4 ner’s earlier work, Introduction to Political 
_ Setence. The present book has all the 
- merits of the former one. 


In the first part, “ Political Science,” cov- 
ering about three hundred pages, the origin 
and theory of states is discussed. In Part 
II, governments are classified and the func- 
tions of government as well as the organiza- 
tion of government expounded. It is to be 
regretted that so excellent a book does not 
treat under the electorate the functions, 
organization and operation of political par- 
ties. Like the earlier book, the footnotes 
offer to students much material which expe- 
rience has shown leads to further reading on 
their part. Each chapter is preceded by a 
list of selected references. 

Everett KIMBALL. 


Rippy, J. Frep. Latin America in World 
Politics. Pp. 286. Price, $4.00. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said: “South 
America is the continent of the twentieth 
century.”” Events of the first quarter of 
that century have tended to prove him 
right. Since 1900 Latin America has been 
entering into prominence—a prominence 
exceeding that of any period since its coloni- 
zation four hundred years ago. During the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century 
Africa was parcelled out; the Near East 
problems are now at least temporarily set- 
tled by the mandates of the Versailles 
Treaty; and the Far East is asserting its 
right to settle local problems without inter- 
ference from the Western World. Latin 
America alone remains as the great arena 
for contests in international politics. In 
our general foreign policy, in our foreign in- 
vestment plans,—for all our international 
relations, our Latin American policy is the 
touchstone. As the foreword of Rippy’s 
book puts it—‘‘One of the most important 
problems confronting the United States at 
present is the proper ordering of its inter- 
course with its southern neighbors.” 

This book is written to show the grow- 
ing importance in world politics of the 


twenty republics south of the Rio Grande, | 


and it fulfills its promise. Professor Rip- 


py’s thesis seems to be that the importance 


of Latin America in international affairs has 
been underestimated, because, although a 
flood of literature has appeared, “much 
that hitherto has been published is some- 
what provincial, and inadequately grounded 
in the past relations of Hispanic America 
with all the great nations.” He therefore 
undertakes to show how matters stand from 
a purely Latin American point of view. 

The historical background is successfully 
condensed into sixty-eight pages. For this 
part of the book the author relies chiefly on 
the work of other investigators. The re- 
maining two hundred pages treat the period 
1857-1927. They show Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan and the 
United States as aspirants for the favor and 
the attendant commerce of these southern 
republics. In the early rivalry Great Brit- 
ain outdistanced the United States. In 1827 
British trade was three times that of this 
country, and in 1850 it was still dominant. 
Our commercial expansion during the last 
fifty years has been contested by German 
economic influence, and by French cultural 
ties. Italy, Spain, Portugal and Japan 
have supplied many workers whose home 
ties formed the warp and woof for interna- 
tional relations, while their hands produced 
crops or manufactured goods. But Amer- 
ican industrial methods, manufactured 
products, and capital, won the day. Our 
dominating influence led to “* Yankee Hegem- 
ony and Latin American Suspicion.” The 
chapter with this title (Chapter XV, pp. 
243-253) and the one following it are the 
outstanding chapters of the book. They 
condemn our recent policy. The $25,000,- 
000 paid to Colombia according to the 
treaty of 1921 was “in compensation for the 
Canal and in order to prepare the way for 
valuable oil concessions” (p. 247). The au- 
thor believes that ‘‘a great deal of bunkum 
has been written” in the United States 
about Pan Americanism because “an ar- 
dent desire for intimate relations with the 
United States has never existed among the 
majority of political and intellectual readers 
of Latin America” (p. 252). 

Professor Rippy’s attitude toward our 
Latin American policy seems clear. ‘‘ Amer- 
ican diplomacy (in the Tacna-Arica contro- 
versy) lent a hand as inefficient as it was 
eager” (p. 254); our statesmen function as 
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“Czars and Metternichs”(p. 264); “‘our 
policy is benevolent in no eye but our own” 
(p. 265); “thanks in part to our bungling 
diplomacy of an earlier period and our inef- 
fective diplomacy of the present’’(p. 267); 
“the only protection against Yankee impe- 
rialism which Latin Americans have is pub- 
lic opinion in the United States” (p. 268); 
“this hand-to-mouth restraint is not likely 
to get us anywhere ”’(p. 269). 

These well-documented opinions consti- 
tute an ex-parte statement. There is an- 
other side. But it has been adequately 
stated elsewhere. 

Harry T. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Renouvin, Prerre. The Immediate Ori- 
gins of the War (28th June—4th August, 
1914). Pp. xiv, 395. Price, $4.00. 
Translated from the French by Theodore 
Carswell Hume. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. 

This book marks an important epoch in 
the development of the literature on the 
question of responsibility for the World 
War in the crisis of 1914. It is the first offi- 
cial French history of the outbreak of the 
World War which abandons the attempt to 
utilize the grossly falsified French Yellow 
Book of 1914 and to repeat the wartime leg- 
ends in regard to the German plot suddenly 
to launch a war to dominate the planet. 
M. Renouvin has familiarized himself thor- 
oughly with the new documentary sources 
and the leading monographs. His book is 
extremely significant as showing exactly 
how much a very clever and well-informed 
apologist for France can save out of the 
French Epic of 1914-1918, which represent- 
ed France as completely blameless for the 
outbreak of the conflict. In spite of the in- 
troduction by Professor Seymour, no reader 
should be misled into regarding the book as 
an objective and impartial historical sum- 
mary of the facts relating to the crisis of 
1914. Renouvin is calm in the tone of his 
writing, and, hence, disarms the uninformed 
reader, but he interprets the documents al- 
most invariably in the manner most favor- 
able to the Entente and most damaging to 
the Central Powers. 

In regard to the great moral issue in the 
problem of war guilt he warily avoids the 


a 


verdict so clearly stated by Dr. Gooch, 
namely, that Austria attacked Serbia in 
self-defense while Russia attacked Austria 
for the sake of prestige and territorial gains. 
With respect to the fundamental military 
problem in war responsibility, that of the 
Russian mobilization, Renouvin tries quite 
ineffectively to maintain the thesis that 
Germany decided on war on July 30 before 
she learned of the Russian mobilization. 
To support this view he relies, not on the 
documents, but upon the opinions of Rich- 
ard Grelling and Heinrich Kanner, two ut- 
terly discredited Germanic renegades, and 
he ignores the utterly crushing exposure of 
Grelling and Kanner by Professor Fay and 
Count Montgelas. Yet, in spite of the 
apologetic character of the book through- 
out, and in spite of the fact that the con- 
clusions are often quite unwarranted by the 
facts in the text, the book should be read by 
all interested in this momentous historical 
question. It demonstrates, as has no other 
book before it, how amazingly little of the 
mythology of the war period can be sal- 
vaged by even the cleverest and best in- 
formed writer who has devoted himself to 
this particular task. The gulf between 
Renouvin’s book and the apology of Vivi- 
ani, for example, is unbridgeable. 

Harry Etmer Barnes. 
Bye, Rayrmonp T., Pu.D., and Hewrrt, 

H., Pa.D. Applied Economics. 

The Application of Economic Principles 

to the Problems of Economic Wife. Pp. 

655. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. 

The reviewer wishes to state, once and 
for all, that he regards this as the best book 
he has seen on the subject of Applied “4 
Economics. It is well written, well bal- 
anced, sane, and comprehensive. It is 
neither restricted to business problems on ay 
the one hand nor to social reform on the 
other. ‘ 


Smith College, 
May 20, 1928. 


It does not claim to be “new 
economics (which usually means immature 
economics), it does not show a supercilious hae 
disregard of what other writers have done, a 
and it does not pretend to discard economic ae 
theory, but applies it, as its sub-title : 
suggests, to the solution of the problems 
of economic life. It assumes that there 
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are economic principles which may be 
thus applied. The problems of economic 
life which the author considers are nu- 
merous and varied, including such things 
as efficiency in production and exchange, 
what the government can do in applying 
economic principles, how incomes may be 
wildly diffused, and what comprehensive 
programs of social reform or reconstruction 
are feasible—.c., in harmony with eco- 
nomic principles, and what are not. 

It is in the application of economic 
principles that their chief value is found. 
At the same time it is in their application 
that most controversy is provoked. This 
will explain why the reviewer feels com- 
pelled to register disagreement with the 
author on several points, while acknowl- 
edging complete agreement on most points 
as well as on the general tone and spirit 
of the book. This disagreement is not so 
much on what the author says as on what 
he does not say. In other words, it seems 
to the reviewer that in the treatment of 
several problems, the author has left out 
the most important applications of eco- 
nomic principles. This is particularly 
true of his treatment of unemployment, of 
efficiency in management, of the basis of 
liberalism, of a controlled paper currency, 
and of his distinction between evolutionary 
and revolutionary socialism. 

In his treatment of the prevention of 
unemployment he does not get at the fun- 
damental problem of balancing a population 
so that there will be enough men capable of 
running first class industries, and so few 
who have to be employed as to eliminate 
the so-called industrial reserve army. In 
his treatment of efficiency in management 
he gives insufficient attention to the su- 
preme test of efficiency, the ability to 
combine economically large units of me- 
chanical power with each worker. In his 
treatment of liberalism he loses an op- 
portunity to restate the essence of liberalism 
as the enlargement of the field of voluntary 
agreement rather than that of authority 
and obedience; that an extension of gov- 
ernment authority is, in fact, justified only 
when it results in a larger freedom of 
voluntary agreement among free citizens. 
In his treatment of the possibility of a con- 
trolled paper currency he makes the not 


uncommon mistake of assuming that the 
demand for currency is wholly determined 
by the amount of business to be done and 
not at all by the whims and preferences of 
people who use it. This omission leads 
to the erroneous conclusion that all you 
need to do is to limit the quantity of ir. 
redeemable paper currency in accordance 
with the volume of business to be done in 
order to stabilize its purchasing power. 
In treating of socialism he omits to mention 
that the supposed advantage of evolution- 
ary over revolutionary socialism is based 
on the nalve assumption that the ideals of 
socialism are desirable. There is no need 
of making this assumption, in fact it is 
probably not true. If the ideal is unsound, 
there is no particular merit in approaching 
it by slow degrees. If it is sound, there 
is no merit in postponing its realization. 
As one socialist has frankly stated, evo- 
lutionary socialism is merely the attitude 
of socialists when they are in a minority. 
As soon as they gain a majority there will 
be no more talk of evolutionary socialism. 

The reason the reviewer does not enu- 
merate and comment upon the points on 
which he is in agreement with the author, 
is that they are too numerous and would 
require too much space. 

T. N. Carver. 


Bassett, Joun Spencer, Pu.D., LL.D- 
The League of Nations—A Chapter in 
World Politics. Pp. 415. Price, $3.50. 
New York: Longman, Green & Company. 


Dr. Bassett approaches the subject in a 
thoroughly scientific spirit. Without pre- 
possessions or prejudices, the author has 
made in this volume an excellent presenta- 
tion of the circumstances surrounding each 
major question dealt with by the League. 
The reader is given a clear view of the 
method of procedure of the League and the 
difficulties which it has to face in dealing 
with the more important political questions. 
Without attempting to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the League, the author shows 
how this great experiment in international 
organization is slowly but surely increasing 
in strength and influence. The work is 
one that should be widely read throughout 
the United States as it furnishes the safest 
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guide to the activities and record of ac- 


complishment of the League. 
le L. S. Rowe. 


Danton, Grorce H. Germany Ten Years 

After. Pp. x, 295. Price, $3.50. Bos- 

ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1928. 

Professor Danton of Tsing Hua Uni- 
versity, Peking, China, filling an exchange 
professorship at the University of Leipzig 
for the academic year, 1925-26, kept his 
eyes and his mind wide open while he was 
in Germany. In this book he writes enter- 
tainingly and authoritatively of what he 
saw and heard. Although the book sets 
| forth but one man’s point of view, it 


presents every evidence of the author’s 


Mr. 


attempt to be fair in his evaluations. 


om. | Danton is, fortunately, able to contrast 
vo- | the conditions he found not only to those 
ide he knows by virtue of his American citizen- 
ty. ship but also to those with which he is 
vill familiar through residence in the Orient. 
im. The author writes in clear and concise 
au style of political and economic reactions, 
on of schools, universities and students, of 
or, | post-war effects on theaters and literature, 


ald and closes his book with a significant 
chapter on Germany’s intellectual vitality. 
It is a book of impressions fit for the in- 
terested layman or scholar. 

Dovetas L. Hunt. 


Leicu, Rospert D. Federal Health Ad- 
ny. ministration in the United States. Pp. 


687. Price, $5.00. New York: Harper 
4 & Brothers, 1927. 
hes Professor Leigh’s treatise analyzes in a 
ta- thorough and masterful manner a service 
ch of the Federal Government that, today, 
=e. under the pressure of scientific, economic, 
the and social changes, is assuming the propor- 
the tions of a major federal function. The 
ing scope of the volume includes a survey of the 
=. whole national governmental machinery 
m- in so far as this machinery is directed 
ws towards the promotion of public health. 
nal A work of such a comprehensive charac- 
ing ter justifies a brief summary of the con- 
is tents. At the outset, Professor Leigh 
vat examines the federal health powers as 
est these have emerged from the commerce, 
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taxation, and other clauses of the Federal 
Constitution. The consideration of the 
actual administration of the federal health 
powers is organized according to the special 
population groups affected by the health 
activities of the National Government. 
These groups are the merchant seamen, 
the members of the army and navy, the 
world war veterans, the Indians, the 
territorials and other wards. The main 
emphasis here is on curative medical aid. 
A succeeding section of the volume covers 
the newer public health functions of disease 
prevention and sanitation. Here the au- 
thor turns his attention to such problems 
as national quarantine against epidemic 
diseases, national health regulations of com- 
merce, vital statistics, public health educa- 
tion, and scientific investigation. Stu- 
dents interested in the general problems 
of public administration will probably find 
the concluding chapters of greatest value, 
since the author includes in these chapters 
significant material on such very timely 
subjects as federal stimulation and aid, 
public health and the federal problem, 
attempts at national health reorganization, 
public health and national administrative 
reorganization, and the public health 
personnel problem. 

It is very evident to the reader of this 
work that the author has given much time 
and thought to his analysis of the public 
health problem and our Federal Govern- 
ment. The point of view maintained seems 
essentially sound. The author emphasizes 
both the responsibility and the necessity of 
the Federal Government’s assuming leader- 
ship in the field of public health adminis- 
tration, although at the same time he is 
equally emphatic in his insistence on the 
view that the public health function cannot 
become the exclusive monopoly of any 
government, federal, state or local. The 
work does not reveal any doctrinaire 
tendencies. For example, even in the 
difficult situation of constitutional adjust- 
ment, the author prefers that the federal 
health powers expand “‘by legal concepts, 
playing through successive judgments of 
the courts” rather than by “‘textual con- 
stitutional amendments.”’ While the tone 
of the volume is optimistic, there is no 
attempt to give the Federal Government 
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more praise than it deserves. At the same 
time, there is no evidence of an effort to 
whitewash the Federal Government, where 
and when federal public health administra- 
tion has proved incompetent. An es- 
pecially praiseworthy feature of the volume 
is the well-balanced discussion on highly 
controversial questions. The chapters on 
federal aid and public health and govern- 
mental reorganization are typical. The 
excellent notes and comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy are additional features of great value. 
Professor Leigh has made an outstanding 
contribution to the science of public health 
administration in the United States. 
Martin L. Faust. 


The Philosophy of Fire 
Insurance. Vols. I-Ill, pp. 314, 327, 
312. Price, $15 the set. Edited by 
W. R. Townley. Chicago: E. B. Hatch, 
1925. 

This three-volume work is a compilation 
from the writings and addresses of the 
author and developer of the Analytic 
System for the Measurement of Relative 
Fire Hazard, or what is popularly known as 
the Dean Schedule. One might observe 
that devoting three volumes to the philos- 
ophy of a field as limited as fire insurance 
is unusual. A reading of this excellent 
work, however, proves the title to have 
been well chosen, the series presenting in a 
scholarly manner a body of general con- 
ceptions in the field of fire hazard and fire 
insurance relating each concept in turn to 
its practical application. Being a collec- 
tion of writings prepared at various times 
during the past twenty-five years, there 
is, of course, some duplication but as a 
whole the subject matter is well codrdinated. 

Volume I has the sub-title, Co-eristent 
Relations. It is in this volume that the 
author lays the groundwork for all of his 
writings. His approach is built up from 
a broad and scientific foundation. At the 
time when Mr. Dean began his investiga- 
tious in rate making, current practice was 
very unsatisfactory due to the absence of 
accurate definition and rigid classification. 
Accurate definition and definite, careful 
classification are the starting points for 
the Dean Schedule, and these are thoroughly 


presented in Volume I. tre aah 
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The fire hazard is divided into five 
elements: structure, occupancy, exposure, 
protection and “‘the residue of unanalyzed 
hazard.”” From this general classification 
Mr. Dean builds up his rating structure 
starting with a basic rate which represents 
the residue of hazard that is unanalyzed 
and adding charges and credits in the form 
of percentages for the many subdivisions 
of the other four elements. This approach 
assures each risk a rating in proper pro- 
portion to every other risk at the time of 
rating. The problem of co-existent rela- 
tions is, therefore, one of preparing a 
schedule of relative rates in true proportion 
to hazards that exist at any given point 
of time. 

In Volume II, Sequential Relations in 
fire rating is presented. ‘Sequential rela- 
tions are those that follow in succession.” 
Here the author studies fire rating as a 
problem of adjustment to fit changes oc- 
curring with the passing of time, presenting 
much of the material in the form of graphs. 
In Volume III are presented some Mis- 
cellaneous writings of the author relating 
mainly to the relation of the state to the 
subject of rate making. 

There is, in all three volumes, information 
of unusual historical value. The author's 
experience extends back to 1875, and he 
combines an interesting style with ac- 
curacy of statement in describing the theory 
and practice of rate making covering half 
a century. 

Wricut Horrman. 


Borie, J. E. Farm Relief, A Brief on the 
McNary-Haugen Plan. Pp. 281. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, 1928. 

This book is written by a professor of 
Rural Economy in one of our leading uni- 
versities and from whom one might expect 
a scientific discourse. Instead, we find the 
high lights of the case against the McNary- 
Haugen plan presented in that form of 
argument which is particularly insidious 
being in appearance an unbiased presenta- 
tion of facts but in reality a series of half- 
truths. 

Thus in analyzing the plan the author 
consumes twelve pages in quoting from 


President Coolidge’s veto message, but 
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fails to quote the full text of the bill either 
in the body of the report or as an appente'y, 
though it is comparatively short. Instead 
the bill is digested for the reader and pre- 
sented thus: “The Federal Government 
primes the pump with an initial advance 
of $250,000,000 . . .” (p. 42) and “‘Three 
distinct and separate forms of relief are 
offered by this bill and each an unwise 
governmental activity ...” (p. 31), so 
that the reader can’t fail to know how to 
interpret each provision. 

As an illustration of the author’s use of 
statistical data, page 8 will serve. Re- 
ferring to agricultural expansion during 
the ten-year period 1910 to 1920, we read: 
“The worst overexpansion came in the 
one-crop areas, such as wheat and cotton. 
Under the stimulus of high prices, cotton 
acreage increased 17,000,000 acres in five 
years, and wheat acreage increased 30,- 
000,000 acres in two years.” For the 
accuracy of these figures we are referred to 
the Agriculture Yearbook, but when checked 
it is found that the 17,000,000-acre increase 
in cotton occurred between 1921 and 1925, 
and that the cotton acreage between 1910 
and 1920 actually decreased, averaging 
35,330,000 acres for the five-year pre-war 
period 1910 to 1914, and 34,282,000 acres 
for the war period 1915 to 1920 inclusive. 
The increase in wheat acreage of 30,000,000 
acres is found to be the very largest figure 
that could be selected being between 
the years 1917 and 1919. If 1914 and 1920 
had been selected, an increase of 7,602,000 
would have been found; or, better still, 
if the average of 1910 to 1914 had been 
compared to the average for the period 
1915 to 1920, an increase of 10,029,000 
acres would have been obtained. 

This book should be given a wide free 
distribution (and doubtless will be) by 
anti-McNary-Haugen interests. It cer- 
tainly does not improve the reputation of 
economists or economic advisors. 


W. H. 


Pp. xiv, 
New York: The 


Mountz, E. E. Race Contact. 
407. Price, $3.75. 


Century Company, 1927. 

According to the publishers’ notice this 
book “is the first attempt to provide a 
comprehensive and scientific study of the 
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social, economic, and political consequences 
of association between races of varying 
cultural development. . . . Dr. Muntz lim- 
its the field of his investigation to the 
effects of association between the European 
races as representing the most advanced 
and the American Indians, Pacific Island- 
ers, and the Africans as representing the 
more primitive and backward peoples. 
Particular attention is given to the changing 
life conditions, the effect upon family and 
political life, the advantages and disad- 
vantages accruing to the respective groups 
as a result of association, and the much- 
mooted question as to the survival of the 
inferior culture and its representatives.” 

This task is admirably done, provided 
one accepts the validity of the author’s 
method, which is essentially the collection 
of innumerable references to the customs 
and practices of primitive peoples in con- 
tact with Europeans. Old material and 
new, the researches of anthropologists, the 
tales of travelers, the stories of traders, the 
reports of missionaries, the reminiscences 
of adventurers; all contribute to the support 
of the study. The modern anthropologist 
would find it difficult to justify a method 
which takes isolated quotations out of their 
context, largely disregards such factors as 
time, cultural setting, and quality of 
sources of information, and then attempts 
a synthesis! 

One might be able to create a beautiful 
picture by putting together, say, three 
pieces from each of a thousand jig saw 
puzzles, provided a mental pattern were 
first traced for guidance. It would not be 
necessarily true, however, that the result- 
ing picture would be significant in view of 
the dependence of its component units 
upon the omitted pieces of the original 
puzzles. 

A baseball player would probably call 
Race Contact a triple play—‘‘from Sumner 
to Keller to Muntz.” 

DonaLp Youne. 


Fe_pmMan, Herman. Prohibaion: its Eco- 
nomic and Industrial Aspects. Pp. xv, 
415. Price, $2.00. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1927. 

Whether anyone will ever be convinced 
by the compilation of statistics on a really 
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controversial question seems doubtful; 
but here is ancther attempt, anyway. 
Mr. Feldman has evidently tried to make a 
completely detached, unbiassed survey of 
the relationship of prohibition and business, 
by means of statistics, questionnaires, and 
personal observation; but while he has 
gathered some interesting information, it 
cannot be said that he has succeeded in 
proving anything beyond general tenden- 
cies. 

One could safely conclude that employers 
generally are in favor of prohibition,— 
insofar as employes are concerned. Mr. 
Feldman has discussed some very human 


questions arising out of prohibition, such | 


as beer-substitutes, saloon substitutes, pay 
days and “blue Mondays,” and so forth. 
And he has, I think, succeeded in exploding 
some rather common claims of the Wets,— 
such, for instance, as that the per capita 
consumption was decreasing prior to pro- 
hibition. The author has, on the whole, 
written a fairly readable book, although he 
seems to have fallen a little short of the goal 
of absolute impartiality that he set for 
himself. It does not take extraordinary 
acuteness to discover a sympathy for the 
dry side of the question. 


Merriam, E., and OveRAcKER, 
Louise. Primary Elections. Pp. xi, 
448. Price, $3.00. University of Chi- 

Press, 1928. 

In this volume Professor Merriam, with 
the collaboration of Dr. Louise Overacker, 
has revised his book on Primary Elections 
published about twenty years ago, and has 
presented many additional thoughts re- 
garding developments in the Primary 
system not apparent at the time he for- 
merly wrote. 

Among others there are chapters present- 
ing Direct Primary Legislation from 1899 
to 1927, Presidential Primaries, Analysis 
of Primary Forces, and the Practical 
Working of the Primary. Also the Ap- 
pendixes contain much valuable material— 
A Summary and Digest of Primary Laws, 
Bibliography and Sources of Statistical 
material for Primary and General Election 

Returns, List of Important Cases Related 
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to Primary Elections, and References to 
Pnmary Laws, 1866 to 1927. 

It is fortunate that this study appears in 
this period of renewed interest in the opera- 
tion of the Direct Primary. So many 
careless and biased arguments, both pro 
and con, about the Primary system have 
been circulating that this study based on 
careful research comes most timely and if 
used will take the note of confidence out of 
most of the arguments which have been 
finding space in the daily press and which 
have been influencing legislation. 

Proponents of the convention method 
of nomination will find little in the study 
to advance their cause. Advocates of the 
Direct Primary will find that their system 
has its defects. But the latter will find 
more comfort than will the former. 

A valuable contribution in the study lies 
in exploding the idea of the Direct Primary 
as a panacea for all our political ills. And 
im the explosion of the idea is given an 
account of the developments which must 
accompany the Direct Primary, or even 
run ahead. In this account the student of 
government finds a program for work if 
he would place the Direct Primary upon 
a more efficient basis. 

Professor Merriam’s characteristic hu- 
mor and optimism find expression in 
dealing with problems which others would 
paint black and in despair throw up their 
hands, and makes the book interesting 
reading. It is a book which cannot be 
overlooked by students of government. 


E. B. L. 


VANDENBoscH, Amry. The Neutrality of 
the Netherlands During the World War. 
Pp. 349. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1927. 
Students of international law in this 

country have always had a keen interest 

in the subject of neutrality. The American 

Government has watched more than one 

bitter European conflict from a neutral 

position and that fact has had a strong 
influence upon the official legal views and 
interpretations of the United States. 

Accordingly, this excellent study by Pro- 

fessor Vandenbosch should prove to be 4 

useful addition to American literature on 

international law. Never was a neutral 
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put to a more severe test than wasthe Dutch 
Government during the recent war. Pres- 
sure was exerted by both belligerents to 
force the Netherlands to depart from an 
impartial course. But to have shown 
partiality might have brought down the 
disasters of war upon that country; and 
in the case of the Netherlands, war would 
have meant ruin. Hence the policy of the 
Dutch Government was one of the most 
rigid neutrality. 

Some of the many problems of Dutch 
neutrality which are discussed in the book 
are the prohibitions on the use of the 
Scheldt by the belligerents, the exclusion 
of belligerent warships and armed mer- 
chantmen from Dutch ports, the transit of 
military materials across the Netherlands, 
and the policy toward belligerent airmen 
who chanced to come above Dutch terri- 
tory. The author reviews the general 
principles of law as they apply to each 
problem. 

Professor Vandenbosch is sympathetic 
with the position of the neutral and defends 
the application by the Dutch of rules of 
neutrality which, in some cases, would 
have been considered strict, even before 
the war. The book, nevertheless, closes 
with a question as to whether the laws of 
neutrality will not be modified by the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and 
other agreements which pledge the sig- 
natories to join hands as against aggressor 
nations. 


Mayer, Joserpn. The Seven Seals of 
Science. Pp. xiv, 444. New York: 
The Century Company, 1927. 

It was Leibnitz, the great philosopher and 
mathematician, who said that the more 
knowledge advances the more it becomes 
possible to condense it into little books. 
Certainly the tremendous strides forward 
made in recent years in the field of human 
knowledge has made simplification and 
codrdination both necessary and desirable. 
To do this has been the purpose underlying 
the various “‘Outlines” recently published, 
and of some of the college orientation 
courses. 

This book represents an interesting and 
laudable effort to achieve this in the field of 
science. The seven seals of science are the 
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seven natural sciences—Mathematics, As- 
tronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, 
Biology and Psychology. A distinct fea- 
ture, and merit, of the book is its historical 
approach. It is well written, scholarly, 
stimulating. It does exceptionally well 
what the author has sought to do—to 
present popularly and yet accurately the 
essential features of scientific advance. 
James H. S. Bossarp. 


Rurener, L. A. Principles of Economics. 
Pp. xix, 842. Price, $4.00. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927. 

The author has arranged and correlated 
the contents of this elementary economics 
textbook so that those chapters dealing 
with economic problems grow out of and 
constitute development of immediately 
preceding chapters containing theoretical 
analysis of the principles. For instance, 
from a discussion of decreasing cost of 
production industries in the section on 
value the student is lead directly into the 
problems of monopoly, public utilities, 
and the railroads. 

The treatment of value seems unneces- 
sarily extended and somewhat complex for 
an elementary textbook and the distribu- 
tion analysis a trifle uncertain. For the 
marginal productivity theory, which the 
author feels has a “considerable degree of 
plausibility and is widely accepted” but is 
“difficult to present in a convincing way,” 
there is substituted the principle that 
“the most he (the enterpriser) can afford 
to pay for any particular class of producers’ 
goods, as, for example, loom fixers’ labor, 
is the difference between the total value of 
his product and all other costs.” 

The outstanding merit of the book ap- 
pears to be the clear-cut manner in which 
some of the economic problems now facing 
our society are presented and shown to 
rest on theoretical bases. The chapters 
dealing with public utilities and the rail- 
roads are excellent. 

W. N. Loucks. 


Jones, CLARENCE F. Commerce of South 
America. Pp. xvi, 584. Price, $3.20. 
Boston: Ginn & Company, 1928. 

A really definitive account of the com- 
mercial development of South American 
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countries has at last made its appearance. 
More than a compilation of statistics or a 
slavish paraphrase of official reports, this 
capital book by Dr. Jones goes deeply 
into the underlying causes of the observed 
commercial phenomena; more than a mere 
record of facts, it furnishes a thorough- 
going interpretation and explanation of 
those facts. Most important of all, the 
actual state of affairs has been confirmed 
by the author’s personal observation; and 
the interpretation of conditions is made 
possible in its masterly way only because 
Dr. Jones carried out elaborate field studies, 
cultivated the greatest variety of contacts 
and refused to suspend inquiry on any point 
until he had gathered information that 
satisfied him. 

The layout of the book is orderly and 
simple in the extreme. A chapter is 
devoted to the trade of the southern con- 
tinent in its broad aspects; individual 
chapters are given to each of the ten South 
American republics and another to the 
Guianas; a final chapter sums up the 
story of the trade of the United States 
with the lands to the south. Within the 
chapters devoted to particular countries, 
the author’s procedure is to describe in 
general terms the economic aspect of the 
country; consider in detail the exports, 
then the imports, with an account of the 
sources and methods of production of the 
former, and mention of the sources and uses 
of the latter; and finally to summarize 
trade relations with respect to each of the 
participating foreign countries. This is a 
system which neglects no angle of view and 
overlooks no pertinent factor. It results 
in a book with the two prime merits of 
completeness of content and logical sim- 
plicity of organization. 

Of particular interest and helpfulness 
is the lavish employment of maps, graphic 
statistics and photographs, the great ma- 
jority of the latter from the author’s own 
camera. The ever-helpful pie chart pre- 
dominates, and its serviceability should 
be marked in a textbook which seeks to 
convey to the student a sense of the 
relative importance of commodities and 
markets. More than a score of acknowl- 
edgments in the Preface show how wide a 
variety of technical and other help was 
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requisite to the gathering of the com- 
prehensive fund of data and the preparation 
of the elaborate set of charts included in 
the finished volume. A Reference List 
of seventeen pages, its titles classified by 
countries, will facilitate research by stu- 
dents desirous of making more detailed 
examination of particular problems. 

Distinctly the foremost book in its field, 
Dr. Jones’s Commerce of South America 
is so fine and authoritative and complete a 
piece of work that it must be the standard 
for many years to come. 


Joun Govutp Curtis. 


Sms, LeRoy. Elements of Rural 
Sociology. Pp. xiv, 698. Price, $3.75, 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1928, 
In this textbook, Professor Sims has 

presented an inclusive and detailed ac- 

count of the rural problem. Material of 
great interest and from many sources is 
presented throughout the book. Maps 
and graphs add an element of concreteness 
and variety. The analysis of rural group- 
ings into their vital, cultural, material and 
structural aspects allows for thoroughgoing 
treatment of the material presented. 

However, the author’s ambition to write 

a pure science of rural life has scarcely 

been realized in this volume. The as- 

sumption of a static rather than a dynamic 
approach, the implications of a program, 
and the positing of a norm point to an 
applied rather than a theoretical point of 
view. The book contains a great volume 
of excellent source material but lacks or- 
ganization from a consistent point of view. 

It is fundamentally a volume in rural 

social technology rather than rural so- 

ciology. 
Grace E. CHarree. 


University of Iowa. 


Wit.ovensy, Westet W. Foreign Rights 
and Interests in China. 2 vols. Pp. 
1150. Price, $12. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1927. 
Throughout the past decade one of the 

outstanding problems confronting  stu- 

dents of international relations has been 
that of determining the rights of foreigners 
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and the rights of Sentai states in China. 
Treaties and documents abound in which 
such rights are described, but a mere 
collection of such official declarations will 
not suffice to enlighten the non-technical 
reader. Hence, Professor Willoughby has 
undertaken a task of inestimable im- 
portance in making available in compact, 
accessible form so comprehensive a survey 
of these rights. The author does not at- 
tempt, however, to describe contemporary 
political conditions in China, nor does he 
discuss the ethical character or practical 
wisdom of the policies to which the Powers 
are committed by the conventions. The 
primary purpose has been to display es- 
sential information concerning the back- 
ground underlying present difficulties so 
that the reader may the more readily and 
intelligently form a judgment as to what 
should be the policies of the future. 

Extensive quotations from official papers 
have been spread upon the pages, instead 
of summaries in the words of the author, 
so as to present the exact language em- 
ployed therein. This feature of the work 
is most commendable, affording as it does 
an opportunity for discerning readers to 
weigh the words of the documents and to 
reflect upon their import. How frequently 
one is misled in accepting a summary or 
abstract of words spoken or written by 
another! Also, in order to avoid the danger 
of separating phrases from their context, 
lengthy quotations sometimes have been 
necessary. 

No students of China’s international 
problems can afford to be without a set of 
Professor Willoughby’s monumental work. 
This, the second edition, is a revision and 
enlargement of the earlier edition, pub- 
lished in 1920. Among the matters which 
have been introduced in the new edition 
are the Washington Conference, the can- 
cellation of the Lansing-Ishii Agreement, 
agreements concerning the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, developments in the field of com- 
munications, recent negotiations concern- 
ing China’s financial commitments, and the 
Geneva Opium Conferences. In the light 
of recent events in the Far East it is antic- 
ipated that renewed interest will be 
aroused throughout the world, and that 
this work will contribute materially to 
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a proper and appreciation 
of the complicated nature of the problems 
presented. 

W. Leon 


SHenton, Hersert N. The Practical 
Application of Sociology. Pp. 259. 
Price, $3.50. New York: Columbia 


University Press, 1927. 

This commendably well-organized little 
book contains three sections, the first and 
most important of which is a study of the 
possible uses of sociology and the attempts 
which have been made to formulate “‘ap- 
plied” or “practical” sociology. Applied 
sociology “is sociology selected, organized, 
and interpreted so that it is useful for de- 
vising ways and means of achieving prox- 
imate social ends.” Section two describes 
the changing relationships between applied 
sociology and the fields of ethics, social 
science, social art, social economy, and 
social work. Part three deals with the task, 
function, scope and nature of applied 
sociology as a basis for “societal engineer- 
ing.” Professor Shenton suggests that 
“The development of an applied sociology 
may be the most certain and direct route 
to the development of general sociology.” 

W. W. Weaver. 


Baitey, L. H. The Harvest. Pp. 209. 
Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1927. 

Here is a refreshing volume arguing with 
simplicity and directness that there are 
other rewards in farming than the money 
income. There is the lament that much 
that added zest to the boyhood farm life 
of the author, such as the horse and buggy, 
the hand mower, and the rural self- 
sufficiency has departed. The author ex- 
tolls the poetry of the “psychic income” 
for the farmer and maintains that “he 
(the farmer) is the one who keeps the earth 
fit,” and “thereby makes a major social 
contribution.” 

However, Dr. Bailey thinks that “there 
are too many farmers.” “‘We are trying 
to aid and keep persons on the land who 
by moral and social right do not belong 
there.” But when discussing the surplus, 
he has scant sympathy with those that 
recommend lesser production per acre or 
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per man under the guise of adjusted produc- 
tion. He argues that the “privilege of a 
farmer to produce bountiful crops remains 
ever the same the world around.” 

Dr. Bailey is doubtful about the efficacy 
of the export corporation to regulate farm 
prices but regards it “ probably as defensible 
theoretically” as the tariff. Dr. Bailey’s 
idea of legislative aid to the farmer is 
simply this: “‘Whenever any policy or 
piece of welfare legislation is under con- 
sideration we should make a real effort to 
determine what effect it will have on the 
occupation, business and general well- 
being of the farming people, to the end 
that the keepership of the earth may be 
properly maintained.” The book is one 
of seasoned agricultural wisdom. One 
closes it, however, with a sense of the 
futility of trying to stem economic forces 
either through sentiment or legislation. 


Berne arp OsTROLENK. 


Hatt, Waiter Pueitps. Empire to Com- 
monwealth: Twenty Years of British 


Imperial History. Pp. x, 526. Price, 
“ $4.50. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1928. 


A very small fraction of the population 
of the British Empire outside the British 
Isles is self-governing. Recent tendencies 
toward the extension of the “‘common- 
wealth” are not especially noteworthy. 
The title of Professor Hall’s book is there- 
fore somewhat misleading, and may sug- 
gest the propagandist activities of certain 
imperial apologists. But the author has 
an evident desire to understand conflicting 
points of view and to give fair hearing to 
the anti-imperial groups in the empire. 
Furthermore, he recognizes the limited 
extent to which the empire has been trans- 
formed into a commonwealth. But his 
emphasis is on the autonomous nationalities. 
He has read extensively and chosen his 
facts discreetly. Colorful quotations and 
glimpses of personalities enliven even the 
more intricate of constitutional discussions. 
There is now and then an impression of 
literary artifice, but the total effect is that 


of a well-woven and pleasing pattern. 
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Burcess, W. The Reserve 
Banks and the Money Market. Pp. xvi, 
328. Harper & Brothers. 

An entertaining and readable book on 
the Federal Reserve System has appeared 
at last. Hitherto the volumes on that 
subject have ter led to be too technical 
and encyclopedic for general consumption, 
however valuable they may have been for 
reference purposes. Dr. Burgess has writ- 
ten a book which the lay reader can under. 
stand, and that, too, without sacrificing 
all value to the financial expert. 

However, the book is in no sense a critical 
survey of Federal Reserve operations and 
policy. Its author is an enthusiastic 
supporter of the system in all its ways. 
The reader would never suspect from this 
treatment that certain phases of Federal 
Reserve policy have been subjected from 
time to time to searching criticism and 
condemnation in many quarters. All con- 
troversial questions are decided without 
hesitation in favor of the Federal Reserve 
System. In this respect the highly in- 
genious and in some ways novel explanation 
of the policy of maintaining discount rates 
below the commercial paper rate must be 
commended. 

Dr. Burgess has to some extent forestalled 
this obvious criticism in his preface by 
stating that the book is an exposition of 
the facts and operation of the System as 
they appear to a member of the staff of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
That explains also why the book is prac- 
tically a description of the activities of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank. 

No clearer or more illuminating descrip- 
tion of the relation of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York to the New York money 
market has appeared in print, and the book 
well repays careful reading. 

W. Caruton Harris. 


Macponatp, Austin F. Elements of Po- 
litical Science Research. Pp. iv, 4. 
Price, $0.90. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 

This little book is an attempt to put 
into small compass the information needed 
by college students of political science for 
carrying out the research projects assigned 
them. The larger part of the volume deals 
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with the ways of finding and using such 
source materials as Federal and State 
statutes and local ordinances, court deci- 
sions, executive reports and foreign legis- 
lative debates and parliamentary papers. 
Much of this might profitably be read and 
taken to heart by some of the more ad- 
vanced “‘researchers.”” Few American un- 
dergraduates have any notion of how to 
go about writing any sort of paper from 
seattered sources. Dr. Macdonald’s book 
ought to save harassed teachers many 
weary hours of answering the “hows” and 
“whys” and “wheres” of their students. 
The brief introductory chapter on the 
nature of elementary political science re- 
search and the brief chapter on the form 
of research reports are alone worth many 
times the cost of the book. 
Lane W. Lancaster. 


Moran, Tuomas F. American Presidents. 
Pp. xii, 318. Price, $2.50. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1928. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of 


affairs. 


the book first published ten years ago. It 
is not a historical study in any sense, rather 
a series of character sketches of our Presi- 
dents from Washington to Coolidge. The 
sub-title gives a clear index of its contents— 
“Their Individualities and their Contribu- 
tion to American Progress.” This volume 
should appeal to all intelligent voters for 
it is interesting, easily read, and decidedly 


unbiassed in presentation. = 


Davis, Matcoim W., and 

Wattrer H. A Political Handbook of 

the World. Pp. 192. Cambridge: Har- 

vard University Press, and New Haven: 

Yale University Press. Published for 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1928. 


Contains a comprehensive survey of 
parliaments, parties, and press of sixty 
foreign countries. The book is designed 
for use principally in this country. It 
should prove of value to students of com- 
parative governments and _ international 
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A Foreien Poricy to Matcn Foreign 
INVESTMENTS, Ernest Minor Patterson, 8-12. 

A Recorp or ArsrTraTion Treaties, Phillip C. 
Jessup, 120-5. 

A SUMMARY OF THE STAGES IN THE DEvVELOP- 
MENT OF ARBITRATION, Clyde Eagleton, 
146-50. 

American Arbitration, 132. 

American Attitude toward China, 29, 30, 36. 

American Capital, 9. 

American Diplomacy, 55, 168. 

American Exports, 10; reduction of, 12. 

AmeRICAN ForeiGn 
Stanley K. Hornbeck, 26-37. 

American Foreign Policy Relative to Loans, 4, 5. 

American Foreign Trade Record, 2. 

American Government in China, Legal Rights 
and Obligations, 34, 35. 

American Governmental Policy, 27. —— 

American Imports, 10; increase in, 12. Hisaaiter 

American Interest in China, 27, 37. feniiy 

American Investors, policy of protection abroad, 
18, 

American Pouicy in Cura, Silas H. Strawn, 
38-45. 

American Policy in the Manchurian Situation, 
51. 

American or Non-RecoGNitIon OF 
THE Soviet GOVERNMENT, Soviet Economic 
Po.icres, Samuel Cahan, 101-9. 

American Policy Toward Russia, 109. 

American Property Interests, 15. 

American Property Rights, 72. 

American Retations, Toe Human ELeMent 
tn, Albert Shaw, 54-6. 

American Responsibility in China, 35. “ 

Arbitral Settlement, contributions to, 127. 

Arbitration, 137, 138, 163; a judicial process, 146; 
political and legal questions, 155. 

Arbitration, alternative, 137. 

Arbitration, American, 132. 

Arbitration, analysis of situation, 133, 134, 
reasons for development in other countries; 
134. 

ARBITRATION, A SUMMARY OF THE STAGES IN 
THE DeveLtopment or, Clyde Eagleton, 
146-50. 

Arbitration, backwardness of the United States, 
135. 

Arbitration, Bilateral Treaties, 146. 

Arbitration, convention for, 136; early method of, 
126. 

Arbitration, exceptions to compulsory, 147. 

Arbitration, international, 123. 


AND, 


Arbitration of Claims, 123. 

Arbitration, permanent court of, 133. 

Arbitration Policy of the United States, develop- 
ment of, 147, 120, 130. 

ARBITRATION oF THE UNITED STATEs as 
Viewep By Oruers, Tue, Arthur Bullard, 
130-35. 

Arbitration Policy, unfavorable attitude toward, 
148, 149; suggestions as to methods to be 
pursued, 149, 150. 

Arbitration Practices, 123, 124. 

Arbitration, preamble to the agreement relating 
to, 64. 

Arbitration, Taft-Knox Treaty, 124. 

ArpitratTion, THe Monroe Docrrine ano, 
Kirby Page, 140-5. 

ARBITRATION, THE Movement Towarp, James 
Brown Scott, 126-9. 


_ Arbitration Treaties, 140, 152, 161; acceptance 


of, 134. 

ARBITRATION Treaties, A Recorp OF THE, 
Phillip C. Jessup, 120-5. 

ARBITRATION TREATIES, CLOSING THE Loop- 
HOLES IN, Charles G. Fenwick, 151-3. 

Arbitration Treaties in 1904, 121, 122. 

Arbitration Treaties, difference between attitude 
121; American, 121; European, 121. 

Arbitration Treaties, record of, 120; refusal of 
Senate to agree, 132, refusal to accept, 133. 

Arbitration Treaties with France, 132. | 

Arbitration Treaties, general, 132, 133. 

Arbitration Tribunal, 131. 

Armament Conference, 39, 42. 

ARMAMENTS, RepucCTION AND LIMITATION oF, 
Hilary P. Jones, 173-8. 

ARMAMENTS, reduction of, 156; Japan reduces, 
155; limitation of, 170, 171; Naval, 179. 

As One Perorpte UNpDERSTANDS ANOTHER, 
Y. Yu Tsu, 46-8. 

AxTELL, Srias B., 
Relations, 85-92. 


Russia, and Her Foreign 


Bank Resources in Foreign Lands, 21, 22; use of, 
22. 

Bankers’ Plan, 10. 

Bemis, ALBERT FARRELL, Social and Economic 
Problems in Russia, 82-4. 

BuiaKes.LeE, Georce H., Outstanding Facts in 
the Present Situation in China, 49-53. 
Bolshevist Doctrine, 102. 
Briand-Kellogg Correspondence, 147. | 
British Bankers, practices of, 2. 

British Treaties, 27 
Bryan-Chamarro Treaty, 130. 
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Buevtt, Raymonp Lesuie, The Intervention 
Policy of the United States, 69-73. 

Building Program, Naval, 171, 172. 

Buitiarp, Artuur, The Arbitration Policy of the 
United States as Viewed by Others, 130-35. 
Burrresses or Peace, Charles Cheney Hyde, 

136-9. 


Canan, Samvuet, Soviet Economic Policies: 
Their Relation to American Policy of Non- 
Recognition of the Soviet Government, 
101-9. 

Can DisarMaMeNT War, Thomas 
Pickett Magruder, 170-2. 

Capital, export of, 20, 21; consequences of, 20, 21. 

Capitalism in America, 16; Russian, 88, 96. 

Capitalists, native, 17. 

Catt, CARRIE CHAPMAN, The Outlawry of War, 
157-62. 

Central America, United States’ Policy, 71. 

Central American Affairs, 66. 

Central American Courts, 130. 

AND AMERICAN ForerGn Po icy, Stanley 
K. Hornbeck, 26-37. 

China As a People, 46. 

China, justice in, 29. 

Cana, OutsTaNDING Facts IN THE PRESENT 
SrrvaTion George H. Blakeslee, 49-53. 
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